Selling  today  calls  for  mora  from  advertising  hundreds  of  thousands  more  families  than  are 

than  brand  identification.  To  keep  a  brand  in  reached  by  any  other  Chicago  newspaper, 

stock  ai^  on  display  in  retail  stores  calls  for  Their  buying  attracted  to  the  Tribune  during 

the  buying  action  which  only  the  newspaper  the  twelve  mMths  ended  Dec.  31,  1954,  over 

with  iH  intensive  penetration  of  buying  power  $55,000,000.00  in  advertising— for  more  than 

and  unique  relation  with  readers  can  pr^uce.  has  ever  appeared  in  any  similar  period  in  any 

No  other  medium  can  match  the  newspaper  other  newspaper  in  the  world, 

for  the  selling  power  that  produces  the  impact  A  Tribune  representative  will  be  glad  to 
ot  retail  counters  which  causes  retailers  to  stock  discuss  with  you  a  plan  that  will  produce  more 
and  push  your  Ime.  And  in  Chicago  no  news-  soles  of  your  brand  and  build  a  consumer  fron- 

paper  can  match  the  Tribune  for  advertising  chise  for  it  among  Tribune  readers  that  will 
^•*'*f**  place  you  in  a  stronger  market  position.  Why 

As  Chicago’s  most  dynamic  newspaper,  the  not  ask  him  to  call  today,  while  the  matter  n 
Tribune  is  bought,  read  and  bought  from  by  fresh  in  your  mind? 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN 
COLOR-ADAPTABLE 
BLACK  UNITS  provide 
heavy-duty  high-speed 
fKilities  for  modern 
newspaper  printing. 


DESIGNED  FOR  BETTER  BLACK  AND 
COLOR  PRODUCTION 


loday’s  trend  in  newspaper  production  is  toward  the 
use  of  more  and  more  color.  WOOD  supplies  the  mod* 
ern  equipment  needed  to  produce  high  quality  printing 
and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  the  flexibility  required  in 
the  use  of  color  to  the  extent  desired. 

The  combination  of  the  WOOD  Metropolitan  Press, 
WOOD  patented  Four*Color  Unit— the  only  such  Unit 
on  the  market  today— and  WOOD  Portable  Color  Ink 
Fountains  includes  all  the  facilities  required  for  high¬ 
speed  black  and  ROP  color  printing. 

inquiries  are  invited  regarding  any  arrangement  of 
WOOD  color-adaptable  Black  Units,  Four-Color  Units 
or  Portable  Color  Ink  Fountains  that  may  be  needed  to 
meet  your  requirements. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  de¬ 
scribing  Wood  Presses  and  equipment 


WOOD  METROPOLITAN 
COLOR  UNITS  provide 
fine  quality  ROP  color 
printing  in  conjunction 
with  Color-Adaptable 
Black  Units. 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE 
501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.' 


WOOD  PORTABLE  COLOR  INK 
FOUNTAIN  provides  colw  (rf 
yow  choict. 
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they  Buy  More  because  they  Have  More ! 


►  It’s  Big  .  .  .  over  600,000  population 

►  It’s  Steady  .  .  .  unsurpassed  for  diversification  and 
balance  of  industry  and  agriculture 

►  It’s  Easily  Reached  .  .  .  you  get  saturation  coverage  of 
the  metropolitan  area,  plus  an  effective  bonus  coverage  of 
the  44  surrounding  counties  in  The  Indianapolis  Star  and 
The  Indianapolis  News.  Write  for  complete  market  data. 


#  For  example,  last  year,  in  Metropolitan  Indianapolis,  the 
average  sales  per  family  of  room  air-conditioners  were 
13.3%  higher*  than  in  all  the  states  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Region. 

That’s  because  the  average  income  per  family  in  this 
great  market  is  $6,593 — 25.7%  above  the  national  average 
— and  7th  among  cities  of  600,000  and  over!** 

In  addition,  Indianapolis  has  many  other  essential 
market  advantages  for  you,  too! 


KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 


'1955  Consumer  Analysis  of  Metropolitan  Indianapolis,  and  Electrical  Merchandising,  January,  1955. 
‘Consumer  income  Supplement,  1954,  Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  ^ 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


he  really  said  at  the  famous 
off-the-record  press  dinner;  and 
the  first  accurate  story  on  the 
Navy’s  side  of  the  hamburger 
story  given  to  her  by  Navj 
Secretary  Thomas. 

Howard  P.  Bailey 
Assistant  to  the  ME, 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star. 


ciety  Chat”  begins  as  follows;  Interest  in  rCC  L,ase 
“Society  columnist  Marie  Me-  To  the  Editor: 

Nair  {Post  and  Times-Herald)  A  great  number  of  letters  and 
scooped  the  town  on  Army  Sec-  compliments  on  the  recent  U.S. 
retary  Robert  Stevens’  resigna-  Court  of  Appeals  decision  af- 
tion,  with  a  chatty  closing  item  fecting  channel  12  for  Clarks- 
in  her  column  for  Wednesday:”  burg  and  FCC  have  been  re- 

"  ceived  by  me. 

■  You  are  to  be  complimented 

on  the  stand  you  have  taken  at 
all  times  for  the  best  interests 
of  newspapers  in  this  country. 

Cecil  B.  Highland 

President, 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


They  Should  Knotc 
To  THE  Editor:  In  our  quiz 
at  ICMA  (E&P,  July  2,  page 
59)  44%  of  circulation  men 
guessed  “Operation  Step-Up" 
was  run  by  ANPA;  only  30% 
gave  ASNE  credit  for  its  free¬ 
dom  of  information  campaign; 
again,  44%  credited  it  to 
ANPA.  We  need  better  public 
relations  for  our  outstanding 
newspaper  undertakings. 

Clifford  A.  Shaw 
Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  Co. 


Sales  Management  Magazine's  rating  of  Syracuse 
as  the  top  test  market  of  America  is  the  official 
result  of  a  nine-year  audit  of  503  test  market 
operations  by  national  advertisers  in  food,  drug 
and  other  categories. 


Among  advertisers  themselves,  Syracuse  is  the 
most-preferred  test  market  in  the  land  "because  it 
has  all  the  qualities  that  marketers  want  in  a  test 
city  . . .  size  . . .  diversified  indusfry  and  popula¬ 
tion,  well  enough  removed  from  other  cities  to  be 
an  autonomous  market." 


THERE'S  ONLY  ONE  WAY  TO  BE  SURE  OF  AMERICA'S 
BEST  TEST  MARKET.  THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS' 
100  PER  CENT  COVERAGE  OF  THE  SYRACUSE  METRO¬ 
POLITAN  AREA  MEANS  SATURATION  SELLING! 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Deily  223,103 
Sunday  Herald-American  221,954 
Sunday  Post-Standard  101,254 


Vol.  88,  No.  29.  July  9,  1955.  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Eetate  ij 
published  every  ^turday  with  an  additional  issue— The  International  Tear  Bool 
—in  February  by  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc,,  Office  of  Publication  1  Snei- 
man  Avenue,  Jersey  City  7,  N,  J.  Executive  and  Advertisingf  offices  at  117# 
Broadway,  Times  Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.  Entered  as  secoBo 
class  iqatter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  under  the  act  of  MarchL 
1879,  with  Titles  Patented  and  Registered  and  Contents  Copyrighted  1956  by  Th# 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  $6.60  in  United  States  ano 
possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Printed  by  Scott  Print¬ 
ing  Co.,  Jersey  City  7,  N.  J. 
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LARGEST 
CIRCULATION 
IN  TEXAS! 

250,090 


DAILY 

Morning  A  Ivoning 
CombinoA 


At  fllod  with  tho  Ao^it 
•oroow  of  circolotiont,  tob* 
|o«t  to  Avrfit,  for  6  months 
ovorogo  onilinf  Morch  31, 
IfSS. 


SALESMAN 


editor  a:  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1955 


•  Calls  on  more  Texas  customers  than  any  other 
newspaper.  Annual  Effective  Buying  Income 
of  trading  area,  ^3,195,668,000. 

•  Speaks  the  language  of  Texans  ...  is  invited 
into  over  90%  of  all  Fort  Worth  homes  daily, 
and  over  77%  of  all  Fort  Worth  homes  every 
Sunday. 

•  Is  read  by  over  41%  of  all  families  in  the  100 
county  trading  area  every  day,  and  by  over 
36%  of  all  families  in  the  trading  area  on 
Sunday. 

Figures  based  on  latest  Sales  Management 
estimates  and  ABC  Audit  report. 


Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 

AMON  C.  CARTIR,  Pv/bliilir. 

AMON  C.  CARTIR,  iR.,  Pm.d.nf  onrf  Halionol  Ad’trititing  0>r*ctar 


LARGEST  CIRCULATION  IN  TEXAS 

without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests — “Just  a  Good  Newspaper” 


★  ★  ★ 


THE 

OREGONIAN... 


■■■with  circulation  leadership 


Oregonian 
Daily  Lead 
Over  2nd  Paper 


13,756  City  Carrier  Lead 
10,356  ABC  City  Zone  Lead 
7,026  Retail  Trading  Zone  Lead 
50,931  Total  Circulation  Lead 


■■■With  advertising  leadership 


Oregonian 
Leadership 
Over  2nd  Paper 
Year:  1954 


2,613,570  lines  Retail  Advertising  Lead 
1,219,097  lines  General  Advertising  Lead 
3,316,115  lines  Classified  Advertising  Lead 
7,148,782  lines  Total  Advertising  Lead 


THE  0rcoontan 

PORnAND  1,  ORCGON 

Largest  Circulation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
233,188  Daily  •  297,263  Sunday 


*  Sources:  AHC  Publishers’  statements  for  6  months  endin? 

March  31,  1955;  Media  Records  tot.al  advertising,  less  AVV, 

TW  and  Comics,  1954. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 


Errin’, 


umn 


Albert  L.  Meyers,  Gallipolis  (Ohio)  Daily  Tribune  advertising  staff, 
was  chosen  Mr.  Fashion  of  1955  in  the  National  Men’s  Fashion  Pageant 
on  the  Boardwalk  at  Asbury  Park,  N.  J.  .  .  .  Morris  Frank,  Houston 
Chronicle  columnist  and  nationally  famous  as  a  master  of  ceremonies, 
was  given  an  air-conditioned  Buick  and  an  air-conditioning  home  unit 
at  a  civic  dinner,  at  which  1,100  persons  honored  him  .  .  .  The  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman,  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Cleveland  Press  and 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen  will  sponsor  “show  trains”  to  New  York  this 
Fall  with  their  drama  critics  in  charge  .  .  .  The  Champaign-Urbana 
(Ill.)  Courier  referred  to  the  county  dog-catcher  as  the  “special  deputy 
in  charge  of  canine  apprehension.”  .  .  .  Larry  Farrant,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  financial  writer,  has  joined  the  New  York  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  .  .  .  Hilton  U.  Brown,  96,  vicepresident  of  the  Indianapolis  News, 
who  recently  retired  as  president  of  the  Butler  University  board  of 
directors,  was  given  for  the  31st  time  a  rose  on  Father’s  Day  by  the 
Hilton  U.  Brown  American  Legion  Post.  .  .  .  Speaking  of  Father’s  Day, 
Tony  Svet  interviewed  a  pacing  dad-to-be  in  a  hospital  for  the  Dayton 
Journal  Herald  and  was  writing  the  feature  for  Dad’s  Day  when  he  was 
called  to  the  same  hospital  to  await  arrival  of  his  first-bom  child,  a  son. 


i 

S 
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“IFE”  The  Editor(?) 

I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 

The  phantom  editors  known  as  “toe,” 

They,  of  that  small,  sequestered  room, 

Whose  actual  form  we  can  only  assume. 

All  worthy  columns,  if  you  will  note  them. 

Are  cleverly  headed  by  those  who  wrote  them; 

But  readers,  alas,  are  filled  with  frustration 
By  the  two  letter  pronoun  identification 
Of  those  ensconced  in  that  verbal  dominion 
Wherein  is  conceived  their  collective  opinion. 

Perhaps  their  fear  of  human  proximity 
Has  fashioned  this  wall  of  anonymity. 

But  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  does  remain 
That  they  foolishly  forfeit  their  claim  to  fame. 

And  remain  in  the  shadows,  safely  concealed. 

Lest  the  “Ps”  of  their  “We"  be  harshly  revealed. 

For,  though  papers  are  read  by  fools  like  me. 

Only  kings  and  editors  answer  to  We. 

— Lucille  Bonaiuto,  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald 

— Youngest  member  of  the  Overseas  Press  Club  and  National  News¬ 
paper  Press  Photographers  Association  is  Pat  Young,  18,  born  in  Japan, 
son  of  newspaper  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Young.  His  father 
was  with  the  Japan  Advertiser  in  Tokyo  and  INS-INP  for  15  years  in 
the  Far  East  and  his  mother  was  with  KFS.  All  three  are  now  with 
the  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Daily  Mail  and  Independent  and  WAIM-TV.  Pat 
received  23  certificates  and  a  trophy  in  a  statewide  scholastic  pre. 
picture  contest  .  .  .  Samuel  Grafton,  once  with  the  old  Philadelphia 
Record  and  the  New  York  Post  and  then  a  syndicated  columnist,  has 
written  a  novel,  “A  Most  Contagious  Game”  (Doubleday),  with  a  news¬ 
man  the  central  figure  .  .  .  Prof.  Ira  L.  Baker,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Journalism,  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  subject  of  a 
highly  laudatory  editorial  in  the  Creenville  Piedmont. 

A  Press  AgenVs  Dream 

The  flashbulbs  exploded  like  lightning. 

Shutters  were  clicking  with  glee. 

The  newsreel  camera 
Recorded  the  drama 
For  all  eternity. 

Radio  and  TV  newscasters 
Shouted  news  of  this  super  event. 

While  Time,  Look  and  Life 
For  a  cover  did  strife. 

Demanding  to  know  what  it  meant. 

The  AP  and  VP  were  present. 

And  the  whole  working  press  it  did  seem 
The  columnist  fought 
For  an  exclusive  thought, 

’Twas  only  a  press  agent’s  dream. 

— Kenneth  R.  Darre,  Quaker  Oats  Company 
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'unit  Of  TMt  BELL  SYSTEM 


GOOD  CUSTOMER 


. . .  for  28,000  firms,  big  and  little 


This  is  Charles  M.  Fenner,  a  member  of 
Western  Electric’s  purchasing  organization. 
He  helped  buy  more  than  70, (KX)  tons  of 
paper  for  Bell  telephone  directories  last  year. 


His  purchases  are  just  a  fraction  of  the  mate¬ 
rials,  supplies  and  services  which  Western 
Electric  buys  as  the  manufacturing  and 
supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System.  These  things 
are  used  to  help  your  Bell  telephone  com¬ 
pany  serve  your  town. 


Last  year,  we  paid  out  $678,600,000  for  more 
than  100,000  different  kinds  of  things  needed 
by  the  Bell  telephone  companies  and  our¬ 
selves  .  .  .  everything  from  paper  clips  to 
power  generators. 


Thus  we  were  a  customer  of  some  28,000 
firms,  large  and  small,  located  in  3,000  cities 
and  towns  in  every  state  in  the  nation. 


Year  after  year  we’ve  been  a  good  customer 
.  .  .  good  for  the  companies  with  which  we 
do  business,  good  for  the  economic  life  of 
the  cities  and  towns  in  which  they  are  lo¬ 
cated.  Local  purchases  like  ours  help  make 
jobs  for  more  people,  help  create  buying 
power,  help  make  many  communities  more 
prosperous. 


How  newspaper 
advertising  gets 
down  deep  to  reach 
the  men  on  top 


Reaching  the  men  who  make  the  technical  and  man¬ 
agement  decisions  for  American  industry  was  the  prob¬ 
lem  the  Gahagan  Construction  Corp.  set  out  to  solve 
with  a  full-page  ad  in  The  New  York  Times. 

Gahagan’s  ad  announced  a  new  process  of  sub-surface 
exploration  for  use  in  the  heavy  construction  engineer¬ 
ing  held. 

Ten  days  after  the  ad  appeared  in  The  Times,  the 
results  were  “phenomenal.”  Inquiries  came  from  all 
over  the  country,  says  Ken  Sandbach,  Gahagan  vice 
president. 

They  came  from  contractors,  architects,  engineers, 
government  officials.  They  included  executives  in  such 
diverse  helds  as  chemicals,  petroleum,  beverages,  phar¬ 
maceuticals. 

As  a  direct  result  of  The  New  York  Times  ad,  Ken 


Sandbach  had  solid  leads  dealing  with  jobs  covering 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  ,  .  .  and  was  bid¬ 
ding  on  them. 

Two  came  from  one  of  the  country’s  largest  utility  com¬ 
panies.  Others  came  from  construction  hrms  working 
for  the  U.S.  Defense  Department,  fiom  a  hotel  chain 
building  overseas,  from  a  chemical  company  with  a 
mining  problem  in  Central  America. 

Follow  Gahagan’s  lead  if  you  want  to  reach  and  im¬ 
press  the  men  who  make  the  decisions  for  American 
business  and  industry.  Find  out  why  smart  advertisers 
have  made  The  New  York  Times  first  in  advertising  in 
the  world’s  first  market  for  36  years. 


SbcNetol^orkSimca 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


u.  s.  Daily  Papers  Show 
Circulation  Increases 


Morning  and  Evening  Dailies 
Ahead  in  ’55;  Sundays  Down 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


ABC  TOTALS  for  U.  S. 
(Period  Ending  March  31) 

1955 

273  Morning  Papers  21,578,908 
839  Evening  Papers  30,265,065 
5  All  Day  Papers  737,780 
425  Sunday  Papers  45,736,404 
Total  _ 98,318,157 


Study  and  the  ABC  totals  in-  _ _ _  98,318,157 

dicate  that  U.  S.  newspaper 

circulations  are  thriving,  de-  19:54 

spite  higher  subscription  prices  ^74  Morning  Papers  21,300,001 
and  the  continued  impact  of  «  oa  /voo  j«o 

television  and  other  media. 

Th.  T;’.e,P  «  All  Day  Papers  732,912 


television  and  Other  media.  J  ^ 

Brandenburg  j,^p  ,  .  .  6  All  Day  Papers  732,912 

CHICAOO  their  all-time  highs  established  stance  that  aiJong  the  ^38  28 

r  TT  o  during  World  War  II  vears.  morning  papers  included  in  the  .  50,100,003 


v^HiuAuu  ineir  au-ume  nigns  esraoiisnea  Total  _  98  785  859 

Dailv  circulation  of  IT  S  "^o^ld  War  II  years.  morning  papers  included  in  the  .  * 

newspaperTshowe^  This  year,  morning  papers  survey,  108  showed  increases  - 

creasL^for  the  neriod  ending  showed  a  2.17%  gain  over  the  this  year  as  compared  with  110  ing  weeklies  for  the  period  end- 
March  31  1955  ^as  comnared  same  period  last  year.  Evening  »  ago-  Among  194  evening  ing  March  31  this  year  were 

with  the  'samr  neriod  Pape^s  were  up  1.40%,  with  a  Papers,  138  reported  gains  this  98,318,157,  as  compared  with 

So  accord^^l  to  ^  combined  gain  of  1.77%  for  year  as  compared  with  134  98,785,859  a  year  ago.  The  drop 

F*P  ARC  cross  ^tion  sfndv  morning  and  evening  dailies,  showing  increases  last  year  for  took  place  among  Sunday  pa- 
Sundav  naners  likewise  Sunday  papers  included  in  the  the  same  period.  In  the  Sunday  pers,  with  morning  and  evening 

un  sliirhtlv  over  a  v^^  ato  cross-section  study  showed  a  P^Per  held,  covering  182  papers,  dailies  maintaining  circulations 
bLe'd  L  the  E&P  cros^sectSi  gain  of  .32%  as  com-  ""any  of  which  are  in  highly  slightly  ahead  of  1954.  (There 

study,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  P»^®^  ^‘th  a  1.16%  decrease  in  competitive  cities,  135  showed  are  approximately  600  non-ABC 


ABC  Sunday  papers  in  U.  S. 
are  down  in  total  circulations 


J954  increases. 

Percentages  are  based  on  the  Viewed  as  a  whole,  -ABC 
annual  comparison  made  by  totals  for  U.  S.  daily  and  Sun- 


dailies  not  included  in  this 
whole,  ABC  study.) 

lily  and  Sun-  Below  is  a  comparison  of  1955 


for  the  periods  under  com-  annual  comparison  made  by  lor  u.  o.  u.iu  ou..-  . . 

parison.  Higher  Sunday  paper  E&P  of  publishers'  statements  P»P««  ^  a  and  1954  E&P  cross-section 

prices,  no  doubt,  are  I  factor  to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu-  decline.  Total  U.  S.  ABC  arculation  figures  for  the  pen- 

in  the  apparent  decline  in  lations  for  the  six-month  period  newspaper  circulations  exclud-  od  ending  March  31: 

Sunday  totals.  ending  March  31.  Included  also 


Sunday  totals.  ending  March  31.  Included  also 

Nevertheless,  U.S.  dailies  are  on  this  page  is  a  comparison  of 
delivering  total  circulations  that  total  ABC  figures  for  U.  S. 
equal  or  exceed  those  of  a  year  newspapers  —  morning,  eve- 


CIRCULATION 


ago,  thus  maintaining  the  up¬ 
ward  trend  that  has  been  evi- 


ning,  all  day  and  Sunday  —  for 
1955  and  1954,  covering  the 


dent  since  1952,  when  circula-  same  six-month  periods, 
tions  tended  to  level  off  from  Both  the  E&P  cross-section 


332  Morning  and  Evening 


.March  31 

.March  31 

Increase 

Over 

1954 

1955 

1954 

17,808,742 

18,195,936 

2.177o 

19,192,457 

19,462,515 

1.40% 

37,001,199 

37,658,451 

1.77% 

39,347,231 

39,490,786 

0.32% 

E&P- ABC  Cross-Section  Survey  of  Circulation  Trends 


Period  Ending  March  31.  1954 

Period  Ending  March 

31.  1955  1 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

AL.4BAMA 

1 

BIRMINGHAM 
Post>Herald,  News  . 

82,994 

175.209 

213,677 

88.237 

180.215 

219.804 

City  Total  . 

MOBILE 

Register,  Press,  and 

82,994 

175.209 

213.677 

88.237 

180.215 

66,321 

219,804  1 

1 

85.804  ! 

Press  Register  .  . 

33.287 

66,311 

86.774 

33.861 

City  Total  . 

TUSCALOOSA 

33.287 

66,311 

85,774 

33,861 

66,321 

85.804  1 

News  . 

15.364 

15,894 

15.271 

15.197 

City  ToUl  . 

15,364 

15,394 

15.271 

16,197 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

Republic  &  Gazette  . 

86.446 

69.606 

119,460 

96.071 

64.434 

132,060 

City  Total  . 

TUCSON 

85.446 

59,606 

119,460 

96.071 

64.434 

132.060 

Star.  Citizen 

28.048 

30.718 

35.497 

28,883 

32.312 

37.364 

City  Total  _ 

28,048 

30.718 

85.497 

28.883 

32.312 

37,364 

ARKANSAS 

FORT  SMITH 

Southwest  American^ 

Times-Record, 
Southwest  Times- 
Record 

15.263 

18.416 

31.438 

15.088 

18,684 

31,709 

City  Total  . 

little  rock 

15.253 

18,415 

31,438 

15.088 

18,684 

31,709 

Arkansas  Democrat  . 

80.008 

91.153 

80.487 

91.680 

Arkansas  Gazette  . . 

94.316 

105.593 

95,325 

106.738 

City  Total  . 

94.316 

80.008 

196.746 

95.325 

80.487 

198,418 
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Period  Ending  March  31.  1954 

Period  Ending  March 

31.  1955 

(M) 

<E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

TEXARKANA 

Gazette  News  ...  . 

22,265 

7.067 

26.528 

20.840 

6.111 

24.334 

City  Total  . 

22,266 

7.067 

26.528 

20.840 

6.111 

24,334 

LOS  ANGELES 
Examiner  . 

CALIFORNIA 

328.698  .  691,853 

339,180 

701.994 

Herald  &  Express 

322,043 

318,143 

Mirror  A  Daily  News 

251,364 

266.232 

412.167 

808,669 

431.989 

826.929 

City  Total  . 

740.865 

673,407' 

1.500,522 

771,169 

584.875 

1.528.923 

SACRAMENTO 

Bee  . 

132,491 

136.325 

Union  . . 

38.269 

45.566 

39,706 

48,843 

City  Total  . . 

38,269 

132.49i 

45,565 

39.705 

136.325 

48.848 

SAN  DIEGO 

Union  . 

69,790 

150.600 

71.346 

154,486 

Tribune  . 

105.156 

106.455 

City  Total  . 

69.790 

105,156 

150,600 

71.346 

105.455 

154.486 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Call-Bulletin  . 

138,319 

134,610 

Chronicle  . 

162.073 

25'7.692 

167.795 

244.150 

Examiner  . 

224,128 

518.017 

233.928 

510.389 

News  . . . 

109,182 

106.988 

City  Total  ... 

386,201 

247,501 

775.609 

401.723 

241,593 

754.639 

SANTA  BARBARA 

News-Press  .  .  21.401  21.691  .  .  21.654  21.998 

City  Total  .  21.404  21.691  _  21.654  21.998 


(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Fringe  Benefits  Have  Become 
‘Must’  in  Job  Recruitment 


^Hidden  Wages’ 
$600  A  Year 


How  much  do  employe  bene¬ 
fits  cost  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  ? 

A  survey  published  this  year 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 


^  .  I  ^  •  X  .  wr  I  “A.  liability  which  it  could  ^  survey  published  this  year 

oOCial  t>tOnSCienCe  as  at  W  OrK.  not  absorb,  or  by  ^he  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 

T  ,1  ivT  neglecting  the  welfare  of  Publishers  Association  reveals 

In  the  IMeWSpaper  r>usiness  IMOW  its  loyal  employes,  through  in-  that  “hidden  wage  costs”  aver- 

n  n  •  w  -11  difference  to  their  retirement  age  31.05  cents  per  hour— or 

By  Uons  w  illens  income  needs.”  $600  a  year  per  employe. 

American  industry  has  since  the  war  developed  an  intense  t  Juune^tarted  its^enslon  r  The  range  was  reported  to  be 

,  ,  ,u  '  „  Iribune  started  its  pension  from  15  cents  to  54.69  cents  an 

interest  in  employe  relations.  High  among  those  reaping  the  p^^t  of  our  program  hour.  The  highest  figures  in- 

benefits  of  this  interest  are  newspaper  employes.  to  encourage  our  employes  to  eluded  some  expensive  pension 

New'  profit-sharing  schemes,  employe  part-ownership  and  feel  that  we  are  interested  in  funding. 


pension  plans  are  inaugurated  with  increasing  frequency. 
So  common  have  benefits  be-  — — 


their  welfare  and  security.  We 
feel  that  in  such  an  atmosphere 


Some  of  the  higher  figures: 
Newspaper  A — 50.92  cents  an 


come  in  most  business  that,  in  Some  variations  that  have  we  tend  to  have  happier,  more  hour — high  pension  costs,  no 

the  opinion  of  Franklin  D.  been  worked  out  on  profit-  productive  employes,  and  ones  profit-sharing. 

Schurz,  publisher  and  editor  of  sharing  in  the  newspaper  busi-  who  will  .stay  with  us  longer  Newspaper  B — 36.70  cents  an 

the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  ness  will  be  described  in  the  than  if  these  conditions  did  not  hour — no  Christmas  bonus  or 


“they  are  to  a  certain  degree  a  next  article  of  this  series 

‘must’  in  recruiting  new  em-  - 

ployes  who  more  and  more  seem  having  fit  the  en 


exist.” 

In  other  words,  many  pub- 


profit-sharing. 

Newspaper  C — 43.49  cents  an 


ployes  who  more  and  more  seem  having  fit  the  employe  h^h^^s  feel  that  good  business  hour — no  pension,  profit-sharing 

to  take  it  for  granted  that  a  ^Ue  comnanv  wants  him  to  possible  without  a  social  or  Christmas  bonus. 

”  ’  _  \  XT _ Tx  r  A  _ 1- _ 


company  have  these  benefits.” 
Time  was  when  a  gold  watch 


stay.  Thus,  the  benefits. 

That  is  perhaps  a  rather  bald 


at  the  end  of  f  years  of  service 

and  an  annual  Chri.stmas  bonus  _ , _ _ _ j 


conscience.  Newspaper  D — 54.69  cents  an 

Appreciation  Varies  hour  no  profit-sharing. 

To  what  extent  are  benefits  valent  among  our  white  collar 


reasons  they  are  established. 
When  the  Tulepo  (Miss.) 


were  considered  big  things  on  a  benefits  and  the  successful  in  recruiting  new  em-  than  in  the  crafts.” 

newspaper.  Today  the  end  of  established.  ployes  and  retaining  older  ones  ?  At  the  New  York  Daily  News, 

25  years  of  service  may  bring  ^  Tulepo  (Miss.)  Mr.  Schurz  told  Editor  &  turnover  is  exceedingly  small, 

a  retirement  income  of  several  Journal  made  its  first  Publisher  in  answer  to  a  The  News  attributes  this  only 

hundred  dollars  a  month.  payments  in  a  profit-sharing  questionnaire  that  older  em-  partly  to  benefits.  Other  rea- 

A  newspaper  job  today  may  announced  ployes  are  rnore  concerned  wth  sons  given  were  good  physical 

bring  with  it  life  insurance,  and  appreciative  of  the  TVi-  working  conditions,  services  to 

hospital  and  surgical  insurance,  I  ^  conviction  of  the  bune  s  pension  propam  than  employes  and  the  stability  of 


a  retirement  income  of  several  made  its  first  Publisher  in  answer  to  a 


hundred  dollars  a  month. 


payments  in  a  profit-sharing  questionnaire  that  older  em- 


hospital  and  surgical  insurance,  uT;;,  V  ;•  T  program  man  employes  and  tl 

salary  continuance  during  ill^  rif  '  e'  T  ^he  younger  the  paper  itself, 

ness,  in-plant  medical  aid,  coun-  more  concerned  with  ciiniate  of  Mi 

Belli.,  on  perBonal  problems.  «« 

The  Christian  Way  a  niore  secular  exnlanat.inn  And  women  emnlnves  Vie  add.  anoears  to  be  1 


ble  by  the  employes.” 

A  more  secular  explanation 


Climate  of  Mutual  Interest 
The  value  of  benefit  programs 


And  women  employes,  he  add-  appears  to  be  varied.  In  fact, 


The  hit-and-miss  approach  to  was  given  by  John  P.  Harris  ed,  “generally  are  not  too  im-  Mr.  Schurz  believes  that  the  es- 
hiring  is  disappearing.  Intell-  of  Kansas,  when  he  and  his  pressed  with  anything  except  tablishment  of  such  schemes  is 


igence  and  aptitude  tests  are  brother  issued  stock  in  their  five  the  hospitalization.”  no  longer  enough, 

becoming  popular.  Having  hired  papers  for  purchase  by  em-  The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-  “A  newspaper  which  institutes 
a  new  employe,  the  company  ployes  with  money  donated  to  Piedmont  Company,  which  has  »  benefit  program  with  the  idea 
tries  to  see  that  he  “fits  in.”  them  by  the  owners:  a  broad  and  varied  benefit  pro-  that  the  benefit  per  se  will 

There  may  be  formalized  in-  “Since  the  war  there  has  gram  that  includes  a  profit-  reduce  turnover  and  increa.se 
troduction  programs  and  follow-  been  a  great  change  in  social  sharing  trust,  estimates  its  company  loyalty  is  quite  apt  to 


up  interviews. 
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and  economic  thinking.  This  average  employe  turnover  at  be  disappointed,”  he  said, 
stock  sale  to  the  profit-sharing  five  per  cent,  indicating  the  benefits  are  carefully  ex¬ 
trusts  will  safeguard  future  success  of  its  program.  plained,  continually  sold  and 

earnings  and  provide  for  a  dis-  The  Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gaz-  administered  in  a  climate 


Journalism  Education  34  ideas.”  er  financial  security  for  em-  Many  employers  have  been 

J^*.*^*  ;  Either  way  it  is  said,  it  is  ployes  and  promote  a  mutual  fac®d  with  insufficient  under- 

PorsnnaU  4.1  that  there  is  a  social  con-  benefit.  And  has  it  been  success-  standing  among  employes  of  the 

Photography  72  science  at  work.  It  comes  ful  in  its  purpose,  E&P  asked,  benefits  they  can  enjoy,  and  the 

Plant  Equipment  . 57-61  through  even  when  there  are  “With  older  people,  yes.  cost  to  the  company  to  maintain 

Promotion  .  .32  good  business  reasons  as  well.  Younger  people,  especially  un-  these  benefits. 

Radio-TV  50  As,  for  instance,  one  paper’s  ionized,  prefer  money  in  poc-  The  South  Bend  Tribune 

Ray  Erwin’s  Column  .  4  answer  to  why  a  pension  plan  ket,”  was  the  reply.  makes  it  a  policy  to  review  the 

T*t  "^2  was  established:  The  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  benefits  with  employes  in  indivi- 

Svndicat<®«  .  62  “Our  Company  plan  was  es-  News  notes  another  difference.  interviews  at  the  end  of 

Any  article  auvearina  in  this  ^ablished  as  a  result  of  man-  The  company  believes  its  pen-  six  months  and  every  two  years 

ninii  ht>  r^Tndured  agement’s  recognition  of  the  sion  plan  has  raised  morale  and  thereafter. 

^ovided  acknowledgement  is  systematic  funding  of  increased  loyalty  because  em-  Some  publishers  who  ha\^ 

mnWo  nf  thp  FniTOB  /h  Pirn  ^  liability  for  the  retirement  ployes  know  management  is  non-contributory  benefit  pro- 

TIQHFR  rnnurinht  nr,A  dntjt  of  income  of  its  employes.  If  not  trying  to  do  something  which  grams  are  convinced  that  if  em- 


date  be  faced  with: 


a  rule  this  attitude  is  more  pre- 


(Contmued  on  page  71) 
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Guild  Election  in  Fall 

It’s  Novak  and  M’Carthy 
Vs.  Farson  and  Perlik 

By  Jerry  Walker 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

This  year’s  election  referendum  in  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  will  be  something  of  an  experiment  in  democracy.  The 
use  of  political  advertising  will  be  controlled  so  that  the  party 
with  the  most  money  won’t  be  abe  to  dominate  the  available 
space  in  the  Guild  Reporter. 

Sponsors  of  the  program  to  establish  “reasonable  regulations 
for  the  amount  of  space  bought  by  a  candidate  in  any  one  issue” 
suggested  that  newspapers  ought  to  adopt  a  similar  policy  for 
general  election  campaigns. 


The  proposal  was  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  griild’s  22nd  annual 
convention  here  last  week  by 
Sam  Eubanks,  former  executive 
vicepresident  who  is  now  the 
business  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco-Oakland  unit,  and  Ed 
Marciniak,  a  delegate  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  It  was  adopted  without 
debate  just  before  President 
Joseph  F.  Collis  called  for  nomi¬ 
nations. 

Collis  Is  Re-elected 

Mr.  Eubanks  explained  that 
the  quest  for  candidates  would 
be  eased  when  there  was  a  for¬ 
mula  for  campaigning  that  will 
assure  a  prospective  nominee  he 
won’t  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
funds. 

Members  of  the  guild’s  gov¬ 
erning  body  tagged  the  Eubanks 
proposal  as  “idealistic”  and,  in 
their  first  effort  at  drafting  a 
practical  formula,  they  decreed 
that  no  party  or  candidate  could 
buy  larger  than  half-page  space. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Collis,  an 
editorial  worker  on  the  Wilkes- 
Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  was  placed 
before  the  delegates  for  re-elec¬ 
tion  as  president  by  John 
Thompson,  Boston,  and  seconded 
by  Joseph  Murphy,  president  of 
the  New  York  local.  There  was 
no  other  nomination  and  the 
presiding  officer,  Adolph  J. 
Rahm  of  St.  Louis,  declared  Mr. 
Collis  elected.  This  will  be  his 
second  two-year  term. 

Contests  for  the  guild’s  two 
top  paid  officers  will  be  decided 
by  the  membership  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  'There  will  also  be  two  re¬ 
gional  battles  for  vicepresiden¬ 
cies  and  a  complete  vicepresi- 
dent-at-large  slate. 

William  J.  Farson,  onetime 
Philadelphia  advertising  sales¬ 
man,  was  named  to  run  for  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident.  The  pre¬ 
sent  secretery-treasurer  will 
oppose  Ralph  B.  Novak,  who 
came  into  guild  leadership  from 
the  circulation  side  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  Detroit.  The  veepee  job 
carries  a  salary  of  $10,400  a 

editor  8c  publisher 


year  while  the  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  receives  $9,620. 

Mr.  Farson’s  supporters  won 
control  of  the  pro-Guild  caucus, 
with  Milton  (Mike)  J.  Lapine  of 
Cleveland  chosen  as  chairman 
over  William  J.  Brooks  of  Twin 
Cities.  It  was  no  secret  that  Mr. 
Farson  has  the  backing  of  presi¬ 
dent  Collis,  whom  he  endorsed 
two  years  ago,  and  also  of  the 
majority  of  the  New  York  dele¬ 
gation  and  the  Eubanks  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  West  Coast.  Mr.  Far¬ 
son  has  been  critical  of  Mr.  No¬ 
vak’s  managerial  policies.  As 
Mr.  Collis  put  it:  “Ralph  is  easy¬ 
going.  He’s  too  good  a  fellow.” 

Kenneth  Cottrell  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  ad  staff 
nominated  Mr.  Farson  and 
Donald  Schram  of  Detroit 
named  Mr.  Novak. 

McCarthy  Versus  Perlik 

The  Novak  forces  prevailed 
upon  Justin  F.  McCarthy  Jr., 
Chicago  Sun-Times  reporter,  to 
run  for  secretary-treasurer.  To 
oppose  him  the  Farson  camp 
turned  to  a  comparative  new¬ 
comer  in  the  guild — Charles  A. 
Perlik,  of  Buffalo,  who  has  built 
a  reputation  for  success  in  or¬ 
ganizing  and  in  negotiating. 

Nominations  for  regional  vice- 
presidents  resulted  as  follows: 

1 —  John  Thompson,  Boston, 
re-elected. 

2 —  'Richard  Lane,  Memphis, 
newly  elected. 

3 —  James  F.  Woods,  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  versus  Art 
Cullison,  Akron  Beacon  Journal, 
in  September  referendum  to 
choose  successor  to  Adolph  J. 
Rahm,  St.  Louis,  who  is  retiring. 

4 —  A1  Dipman,  San  Francisco, 
retiring  chairman  of  Hear.st 
Chain  Council,  incumbent,  ver¬ 
sus  Fred  D.  Fletcher,  Santa 
Ro.sa. 

5 —  Arthur  Rosenstock,  Neto 
York  Post  librarian,  a  charter 
member  of  the  Guild  (193.3) 
and  former  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 

for  July  9,  1955 


YOU  TWO  FIGHT  IT  OUT  —  Re-elecf«d  president  of  the  Ameri- 
cen  Newspaper  Guild  by  acclamation,  Joseph  F.  Collis,  center,  acts 
as  referee  between  the  rivals  for  the  paid  office  of  executive  vice- 
president — William  J.  Farson,  left,  and  Ralph  B.  Novak,  at  right. 


elected  to  succeed  Victor  Leo. 

6 — C.  Joseph  Beauclerc,  To¬ 
ronto,  re-elected. 

On  the  slate  for  vicepresident- 
at-large  are  the  following: 

Robert  C.  Stafford,  Cleveland 
Press,  incumbent. 

Harvey  Wing,  San  Francisco 
News. 

John  Finnegan,  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  and  Dispatch. 

Ed  Marciniak,  Chicago,  incum¬ 
bent. 

Dan  McLaughlin,  Elizabeth, 
N.  J. 

Robert  Van  Wagner,  Buffalo. 

David  Welty,  Pittsburgh. 

Felix  B.  Wold,  Detroit,  incum¬ 
bent. 

Wilfred  Alexander,  New  York. 

Charles  E.  Dawson,  Portland, 
Me. 

Mabel  R.  Riedel,  Seattle. 

Douglas  C.  Lovelace,  San 
Francisco. 

Six  are  to  be  elected. 

Easton  Bows  Out 

Named  by  Mr.  Collis  to  the 
elections  committee  are:  Mr. 
Rosenstock,  chairman;  Mr. 
Schram,  Thomas  J.  Fay  of  New 
York,  Roberta  Bailey  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  George  Harris  of 
Boston. 

Edward  Easton  Jr.,  who  led 
the  strike  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  three 
years  ago,  declined  to  stand  for 
re-election  as  a  vicepresident. 

Of  special  significance  in  the 
vicepresidential  contests  will  be 
the  possibility  that  the  7.000- 
odd  wire  service  members  across 
the  country  may  gain  strength 
on  the  International  Executive 
Board  for  pressing  a  demand 
for  creation  of  an  autonomous 
local. 

Beaten  down  in  several  past 
conventions,  the  wire  service 
local  proponents  won  a  sub¬ 
stantial  victory  this  year  in  the 
adoption  of  a  minority  report 
of  the  Constitution  Committee. 
This  provides  for  a  referendum 
among  wire  service  members  to 


determine  whether  a  local  is  de¬ 
sired.  If  so,  application  would 
be  made  to  lEB  and  it  is  given 
di.scretionary  power  to  issue  a 
charter.  Main  opposition  comes 
from  the  New  York  local  which 
would  lose  a  large  bloc  of  mem¬ 
bership  and  dues. 

Paid  President  Plan 
The  Cleveland  delegation  of¬ 
fered  a  “package”  plan  includ¬ 
ing  a  paid  president  as  the  only 
full-time  elected  official  of  the 
guild  and  a  biennial  convention 
to  take  place  in  election  years. 
The  paid  presidency,  it  was  ar¬ 
gued,  would  erase  the  constant 
feuding  between  the  top  man¬ 
agerial  officers  at  headquarters 
and  give  the  ANG  the  benefits 
of  strong  leadership.  The  every- 
other-year  convention  would 
save  money,  proponents  said. 

President  Collis  kept  the  pro¬ 
posals  out  of  debate  in  the  al¬ 
ready  political-charged  atmos¬ 
phere  by  turning  them  over  to  a 
special  committee  for  study. 
Forrest  Allen  of  Cleveland  is 
chairman.  Other  members  are 
Mr.  Rosenstock,  Mr.  Eubanks, 
Charles  Dale  of  Toronto,  Sam 
McGuire  of  Detroit,  J,  Frances 
Hapgood  of  Portland,  Me.  and 
M.  Michael  Potoker  of  New 
York. 

Borrow  for  Organizing 
Only  the  question  of  fund¬ 
raising  for  an  enlargement  of 
organizing  efforts  went  to  a 
roll-call  vote  in  the  convention. 
A  committee  majority’s  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  one-year  special 
fund  which  would  be  built  up  by 
diverting  part  of  the  per  capita 
dues  was  defeated  by  219  to 
156. 

In  its  place  the  delegates 
voted  to  allow  the  lEB  to  bor¬ 
row  up  to  $25,000  from  the  Da- 
fense  Fund  to  support  the  orga¬ 
nizing  program. 

The  Secretary-Trea.surer’s  re¬ 
port  disclosed  that  the  union 
had  been  “robbing  Peter  to  pay 
{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Carter  Estate  Left 
For  Public’s  Benefit 


letic  fields  for  use  of  the  stu- 


use  of  the  stu-  JT’  T 

dents  of  Carter  Riverside  High  HiVStllS  J-jG3.V0S 
and  other  Fort  Worth  schools. 

Pen^^ons  in  all  walks  of  life  [  enneSSeail 


,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

After  specific  bequests  total¬ 
ling  $800,000,  the  will  of  Amon 
G.  Carter  leaves  all  of  his  for¬ 
tune  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  Fort  Worth  and  Texas. 

The  late  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  wrote  his 
philosophy  of  doing  good  to 
others  in  the  concluding  para¬ 
graphs  of  his  will,  dated  Aug. 
14,  1954.  He  stated: 

“I  tru.st  and  believe,  and  I 
express  the  earnest  hope  and 
wish  that  my  children  who  are 


silken  shroud.  Neither  the  ^  .  , 

winding  sheet  nor  the  shroud  Physicians,  long  time 

employes,  and  newspaperboys. 
Blind  Newswoman 


are  remembered,  too — personal  _ 

friend,  „f  Mr.  Carter,  hi,  at- 


is  lined  with  purse  or  pocket. 
The  hand  that  in  life  grips 
with  a  miser’s  clutch  and  the 
ear  that  refuses  to  heed  the 
pleading  voice  of  humanity  for¬ 
feits  the  most  precious  of  all 
gifts  of  earth  and  heaven — the 
happiness  within  the  heart  that 
comes  of  doing  good  to  others.” 

The  application  for  probate 
estimates  the  value  of  the 
estate  in  excess  of  $500,000. 
But  the  will  contains  a  stipula 


To  Nancy  Crouse,  identified 
as  a  “blind  newswoman,”  is 
left  $1,000. 

Monroe  Odom,  who  has  been 
selling  the  Star-Telegram  in 
front  of  the  Worth  Hotel  for 
35  years,  is  bequeathed  $250. 

Employes  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Club  numbering  11  are  to  re¬ 
ceive  amounts  ranging  from 
$100  to  $1,000. 

On  each  Christmas  Day,  the 


Nashville,  Tenn. 

Silliman  Evans,  publisher  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  who 
died  June  16,  left  the  bulk  of 
his  estate,  including  his  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  the  Tennes¬ 
sean,  in  trust  to  his  widow  and 
two  sons. 

Mrs.  Lucille  McCrea  Evans 
was  left  one-half  of  the  estate 
and  Silliman  Evans  Jr.,  and 
Amon  Carter  Evans  were  left 
one-fourth  interest  each  in  the 


dear  to  me  (dearer  to  me,  along  tion  that  provision  for  his  foundation  is  to  pay  $10  to  this  week, 

with  my  wife,  than  all  other  immediate  kin  and  his  secretary  carrier  delivering  the  Silliman  Evans  Jr.  was  named 

things  of  earth)  will  concur  in  be  satisfied  first  if  the  estate  Star-Telegram  in  Fort  Worth  Publisher  and  Mrs.  Evans  presi- 

VvAovf  oe  Ttrnll  ot?  wtin/)  in  4-Iia  nnr\  _ _ _ 


heart  as  well  as  in  mind  in  the  is  not  more  than  $5,000,000 
provisions  of  this  will,  and  I  after  debts  and  expenses  of 
further  express  the  abiding  administration  and  before  es- 
hope  that  none  of  its  provisions  tate  and  inheritance  taxes, 
will  offend  their  sense  of  pro- 


and  suburbs  for  the  preceding  Tennessean  Newspapers 


portion  or  the  ideals  of  the 
spirit  that  they  entertain  with 
respect  to  the  obligations  that 
each  one  of  us  owes  to  his 
fellow  man.  I  have  learned 
while  climbing  the  steep  path 
of  fortune  and  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  they  who  acquire 
wealth  are  more  or  less  stew- 


Residue  to  Foundation 
The  residue  of  the  estate  is 
left  to  the  Amon  G.  Carter 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit,  char¬ 
itable  and  educational  organiza¬ 
tion. 


Inc.  The  widow  and  both  sons 
are  to  be  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  it  was  specified 
that  all  other  directors  be  elect¬ 
ed  with  their  approval  and  that 


three  months,  until  such  total 
reaches  $25,000. 

Principal  Bequests 
The  principal  bequests  are: 

One  hundred  thousand  dol- 

lars  each  to  his  son,  Amon  they  “continue  the  liberal 
Carter  Jr.  and  his  daughter,  of  Nashville 

Mrs.  J.  Lee  Johnson  III,  the  Tennessean  in  its  present 

amount  in  each  case  to  be  free 

The  beauests  reflect  not  only  taxes.  This  is  in  addition  poRtical  machine  until  it  and 

Carter’s  sense  of  stewardship  to  a  one-sixth  interest  that  each  ^ 

itu  1  4.  toward  tbosp  le«s  fortunate  than  holds  in  Carter  Publications,  lorminaiea. 

wealth  are  more  or  less  stew-  toward  tho^e  l®-  s  ^"®f®  ^^an  .  No  estimate  was  given  as  to 

ards  in  the  application  of  that  "eTer  previously  given  to  them.  f^*®  v®’®®  of  estote  in  the  will 

wealth  to  others  of  the  human  Roy  e.  Carter  of  Kermit,  a  dated  Oct.  3,  1953. 

fanul,r  who  aro  1p«<=  fortnnatp  Uis  numDie  Deginning.  brother  and  sunerintend  F>rst  American  National 

His  old  hometown,  Bowie,  is  aaii  oroiner  ana  superiniena-  „  ,  e 

left  $25,000,  wdth  a  suggestion  ent  of  his  oil  interests  in  West 

that  a  committee  of  old  friends  Texas,  $u0,000.  Two  other  half  t  j  y  prsonal  friend 

erect  a  bandstand  in  front  of  brothers,  Grady  Carter  and  I"  >  _.P  r^onaj  _friend 


family  who  are  less  fortunate 
than  themselves.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  it  has  been  borne  in 
upon  me  that  money  alone,  nor 
broad  acres,  nor  newspapers, 
nor  stocks,  nor  bonds,  nor 
flocks  and  herds,  nor  estates  of 
oil  and  ga.<  hidden  in  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  this  planet  can,  of 
themselves,  bear  testimony  to 
the  fine  quality  of  man  or 
woman. 


Ralph  Carter,  $10,000  each.  of  Mr.  Evans,  were  named  ex 
Walter  Claer,  manager  of  his  ®cutors. 
oil  office,  $10,000.  expressed  a  desire 

a  U  ues.re  .uat  su.ueuuuK  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Deakins,  his  sec-  ^  maintained 

personal  nature  be  built  ^etary  for  more  than  30  years, 


the  old  National  Hotel.  Mr. 
Carter  was  once  a  member  of 
the  Bowie  Brass  Band  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that  something 
of  a 


Denied  Advantages  in  Youth 
“As  a  youth,  I  was  denied 


in  memory  of  Bowie’s  “chicken 
and  bread”  boys. 

Western  Art  Museum 
For  Fort  Worth,  the  will  sug- 


$50,000.  might  mean  passing  over 

Each  of  his  grandchildren —  advantageous  price. 

Sheila  Broderick  Johnson,  J.  Should  Decline  Offers 
Lee  Johnson  IV,  Karen  Carter  In  this  connection  the  will 
Johnson,  Catherine  Lehane  said:  “I  realize  offers  in  excess 


the  advantages  which  go  with  gests  as  one  of  the  Foundation  s  Johnson,  and  Nenetta  Brown  of  the  value  of  the  property 

the  posses.^ion  of  money  and,  first  projects,  the  erection  in  Carter — is  left  $25,000.  may  by  made  by  others  for  spe- 

therefore,  I  am  endeavoring  to  the  Will  Rogers  Memorial  Col-  Children  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  cial  reasons,  and  it  is  my  desire 

give  to  those  who  had  not  .«uch  oseum  area  of  an  art  museum.  Addie  Brooks,  Covington,  Ky.,  that  so  long  as  the  property  can 

advantages  but  who  aspire  to  It  will  house  his  Remington  are  left  $53,000.  Three — Mrs.  be  profitably  operated  that  it 

and  Russell  art  collections,  to  Louis  Mueller,  Mr.s.  B.  M.  Stef-  be  retained.” 


the  higher  and  finer  attributes 
of  life  those  opportunities 
which  were  denied  to  me.  I  am 
a  part  of  the  heritage  of  Texas. 
Its  pioneer  spirit  that  peopled 
the  wide  spaces  and  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  happy  future 
comes  down  to  me  in  the  strain 
of  the  blood,  and  I  wish  to 
share  it  with  others  who  would 
make  Texas  their  home  and 
their  inspiration. 

“The  grave  is  a  democracy 
for  all  of  human  kind.  There  is 
no  rank  in  death — the  pauper 
laid  away  in  an  unlettered 
grave  carries  with  him  as  much 


be  known  as  the  Amon  G. 
Carter  Museum  of  Western  Art 
and  be  operated  as  a  non-profit 
artistic  enterprise  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  public. 

The  Fort  Worth  Police  As- 
.sociation  and  the  Fort  Worth 
Firemen’s  Fund  are  left  $10,000 
each. 

Youth  is  remembered  through 


fen  and  Henry  Brooks — live  in 
Fort  Worth. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Brants  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hightower,  sis¬ 
ters  of  his  wife,  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  $100,000. 


Several  minor  bequests,  in¬ 
cluding  one  honoring  Mr.  Evans’ 
mother  and  another  his  father, 
were  provided. 

The  will  authorized  establish¬ 
ment  of  two  trusts,  one-half  the 


students  of  Amon  G.  Carter 
Riverside  High  School  through 
school  and  college. 

The  foundation  also  is  direct¬ 
ed  to  develop  a  tract  adjacent 
of  w'orldly  goods  as  the  rich  to  Amon  Carter  YMCA  Camp  one-sixth  of  the  total  outstand- 
man  whose  body  is  clad  in  for  camping  facilities  and  ath-  ing  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


W.  Richardson. 

Included  in  the  residue  of  his 
estate  left  to  the  Amon  G. 
Carter  Foundation  is  his  stock 
in  Carter  Publications,  Inc., 


Independent  executors  named  residuary  estate  to  be  placed  in 
to  serve  without  bond  are:  one  trust  for  Mrs.  Evans  and 
Amon  Carter  Jr.,  Mrs.  Minnie  the  remaining  half  left  equally 
Meacham  Carter,  B.  N.  Honea,  to  the  sons.  The  first  is  to  con- 


a  $50,000  fund  to  help  worthy  Mrs.  Carl  V.  Deakins  and  Sid  tinue  until  Mrs.  Evans’  death 


with  the  right  to  dispose  of  it 
in  her  will.  The  trust  of  each 
son  will  continue  until  he  is  35, 
when  it  will  go  to  him  outright. 
Silliman  is  30  and  Amon  is  21. 

Mr.  Evans  bequeated  $1,000 
to  John  H.  Nye,  associate  editor. 
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"If  you  really  enjoy  it,  work  if  "I  heve  never  qualified  as  a 
a  narcotic."  specialist  in  any  one  line." 


"I  do  not  regard  brains  as  the 
only  essential  to  success." 


Roy  W.  Howard  Looks  Toward 
Future  As  He  Ends  50  Years 


Scripps-Howard  Executive  Drives 
Ahead  Full  Blast  Into  Second  50 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Roy  W.  Howard  begins  tomorrow  his  second  50  years  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  whose  steering  wheel  he 
relinquished  on  his  70th  birthday  on  Jan.  1,  1953. 

They  were  known  as  the  Scripps-McRae  papers  when  Roy 
Howard  came  scorching  down  the  journalis,  o  highway  out  of 
Indiana  in  1905.  He  entered  the  concern  by  way  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  as  an  assistant  managing  editor  at  the  age  of  22. 

So  here  it  is  50  years  al-  "■ 

ready  and,  although  a  few  of  At  72,  Mr.  Howard  is  learn- 
his  friends  and  associates  may  ing  that  at  least  for  men  of 
have  a  different  idea,  Roy  his  temperament  and  vitality 
Howard  himself  is  not  planning  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sue* 
to  cut  any  cake,  set  off  any  cessful  retirement  in  the  expec- 
more  firecrackers  than  he  nor-  tation  of  finding  happiness  or 
mally  does  in  a  day’s  work  or  contentment, 
do  anything  else  to  call  atten-  “No  date  on  the  calendar  is 
tion  to  the  anniversary  usually  as  important  as  tomorrow  to 


called  “golden.’' 


a  man  who  still  has  ideas,  plans 


I’m  not  old  enough  yet  to  be  and  purposes,”  he  asserted, 
thrilled  by  nostalgic  memories  “Yesterday  may  be  rich  in 
and  I’m  too  old  to  be  suckered  memories  but  for  a  man  with 
into  attempting  to  predict  the  health  and  continuing  interests. 


future,”  he  said.  “After  55 
years  of  newspaper  work,  50 
of  those  years  in  Scripps-How¬ 
ard,  I  have  a  sincere  respect 
for  the  past  but  no  inclination 
to  bum  incense  to  it.” 

Looks  to  Future 


tomorrow  is  rich  in  promise. 

Work  Addict 

“I  long  ago  recognized  the 
fact  that  I  was  geared  to  a 
certain  volume  of  work  and 
hours  of  effort.  Consequently, 
when  on  Jan.  1,  1953  I  divested 


The  little  guy  with  the  big  myself  of  all  executive  author- 
ideas  and  achievements  has  ity  and  general  management 
little  time  for  personal  mile-  responsibility,  I  thought  it  best 
stones.  He  gets  scant  pleasure  to  retain  the  editorship  of  the 
from  mulling  over  past  vie-  New  York  World-Telegram  and 


tories  and  defeats. 


I  did  not  want  to  be  re¬ 


mind  and  quick  energies  are  duced  to  finger-twiddling. 


directed  toward  the  future. 


“However,  I  found  that  with 


“It  took  me  a  half  century  a  lot  of  major  projects  delegated 
to  learn  that  I  have  no  words  to  others,  a  whole  school  of 
of  wisdom,”  snorted  Mr.  How-  projects  and  ideas  for  which  I 
ard  with  an  engaging  grin  when  had  never  had  time,  began 
he  was  asked  about  the  anniver-  clamoring  for  attention, 
sary.  “Besides,  I’m  not  old  “Before  I  knew  it,  I  was  as 
enough  to  pontificate.”  deeply  engrossed  in  these  pro¬ 


jects  as  in  the  activities  and 
functions  I  had  passed  on  to 
others. 

“I  realized  that  if  you  really 
enjoy  it,  work  is  a  narcotic. 
Once  you  have  become  an  ad¬ 
dict,  your  happiness  and  your 
very  life  become  dependent  on 
it.” 

In  addition  to  the  editorship 
of  the  World-Telegram  and 
Sun,  Mr.  Howard  also  serves 
as  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Newspapers. 

A  normal  day  now — if  he  is 
not  out  of  town  on  one  of  his 
frequent  trips  on  which  he  has 
already  run  up  a  total  of  more 
than  2,000,000  miles — finds  Mr. 
Howard  busy  from  9  to  noon  at 
the  dictaphone  or  on  his  tie¬ 
line  telephone  in  the  study  of 
his  home  in  Manhattan’s  East 
Side  midtown. 

He  usually  joins  newspaper 
associates  for  lunch,  probably 
at  the  Cloud  Club  or  in  the 
Men’s  Bar  at  the  Waldorf-As¬ 
toria.  After  lunch  he  goes  to 
his  230  Park  Avenue  office,  the 
red-gold  lacquer  Chinese  decor 
of  which  has  been  so  frequently 
described.  They  reflect  the  oc¬ 
cupant’s  fondness  for  Oriental 
furnishings  and  his  deep  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Orient  itself. 

Interest  In  Orient 

“There  are  many  lyewsmen 
who  are  inflnitely  better  in¬ 
formed  about  Europe,”  he  said, 
“but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
American  newspaper  executive 
who  has  majored  for  so  many 
years  in  news  developments  in 
the  Orient.” 

Since  Mr.  Howard  seldom 
leaves  his  offlee  before  7:45 
p.  m.,  he  probably  holds  the 
lowest  record  among  active  New 


"The  best  day  in  American 
journalism  is  always  tomorrow." 

York  executives  for  attendance 
at  the  popular  “5-to-7”  cocktail 
parties. 

Turning  back  to  the  .<;ubject 
of  the  anniversary,  Mr.  Howard 
confessed  a  dislike  of  stories 
having  no  greater  justification 
than  the  fact  that  a  man  had 
lived  a  certain  length  of  time 
or  had  shown  a  particular  apti¬ 
tude  for  remaining  on  a  single 
payroll. 

“Newspapermen  are  poor 
subjects  for  interviews,”  he 
protested.  “We  know,  unless 
we  have  lost  our  touch,  which 
one  of  the  shells  the  pea  is 
under.  We  have  all  worn 
Horatio  Alger  threadbare. 

“If  we  are  wise  to  ourselves, 
we  know  much  plain  luck  and 
wise  advice  from  old  friends, 
and  how  many  unpublicized 
mistakes  in  judgment  it  took  to 
supplement  a  modicum  of 
ability  in  order  to  eke  out  and 
qualify  for  a  ‘success  story.’ 

“I’m  a  particularly  poor  sub¬ 
ject  for  your  purposes  because 
my  interest  in  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  end  of 
newspaper  making  is  so  general 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to 
qualify  as  a  specialist  in  any 
one  line.  I’m  certainly  not  con¬ 
taminated  by  modesty  but  I 
have  no  more  of  an  illu.sion  that 
I  have  been  God’s  gift  to 
journalism  than  do  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  worked  and 
played  over  the  years. 

No  Simon  Legree 

“I  realize  that  as  a  gentle 
and  considerate  boss,  I  would  be 
ruled  out  on  the  record,  but 
just  so  as  not  to  give  myself 
the  worst  of  it,  I  would  like  to 
rise  up  on  my  hind  legs  and 
assert — and  I’ll  listen  for  the 
rebuttal — that  I  have  never  re¬ 
quired  or  a.sked  anyone  to  work 
as  long  hours  as  I  myself  enjoy 
putting  in  on  the  job. 

“Al.so,  as  for  any  references 
to  Simon  Legree,  I  would  sub¬ 
mit  for  the  record  that  I  have 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Pete  McKnight  Editor 
Of  Charlotte  Observer 


Charlotte,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  (Pete)  McKnight,  for¬ 
merly  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
News  and  for  the  last  year  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Southern 
Education  Reporting  Service  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  made 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  Obser¬ 
ver,  with  full  responsibility  over 
the  news  and  editorial  functions 
of  the  newspaper. 

The  post  of  editor  had  not 
been  filled  since  the  death  of  Dr. 
Julian  S.  Miller  nearly  a  decade 
ago. 

Ernest  B.  Hunter,  veteran  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  the  Observer, 
was  made  assistant  to  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

James  L.  Knight,  president 
and  publisher,  said  the  two  ap¬ 
pointments  advanced  his  ob- 
'  jective  of  keeping  the  Observer 
locally  edited  and  operated. 

‘Logical  Choice’ 

“Pete  McKnight’s  record  of 
distinguished  news  and  editorial 
writing,  and  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  community,  the 
Carolinas  and  the  southern  re¬ 
gion  made  him  the  logical  choice 
for  the  editorship  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,”  said  Mr.  Knight. 

“Because  I  must  be  away 
from  Charlotte  part  of  the  time, 
I  have  selected  Ernest  Hunter 
as  assistant  to  the  publisher  to 
represent  me  in  many  capac¬ 
ities,”  he  continued.  “In  his 
long  and  faithful  service  to  the 
Observer,  he  has  been  worthy 
of  every  high  tnist.” 

A  continuation  of  all  key 
news  and  editorial  executives  in 
their  present  functions  with 
some  changes  of  titles  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Mr.  McKnight  af¬ 
ter  he  became  editor. 

Randolph  Norton,  who  has 
been  assistant  executive  editor, 
was  named  managing  editor 
with  continued  direct  super¬ 
vision  over  the  news  depart¬ 
ment. 

Rupert  Gillett  and  Hal  Trib¬ 
ble  will  continue  as  associate 
editors  with  new  responsibilities 
directly  associated  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

No  Staff  Changes 

“No  further  changes  in  staff 
duties  or  titles  are  planned,” 
said  Editor  McKnight.  “The  Ob¬ 
server  has  a  fine,  capable  staff 
of  skilled  and  experienced  news¬ 
papermen  and  women.  With 
news  and  editorial  functions 
clearly  delineated,  more  aggres¬ 
sive  news  coverage  and  more 
vigorous  editorial  positions  will 
be  possible.” 


The  appointments  were  first 
announced  at  a  staff  meeting 
by  Lee  Hills,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ob¬ 
server,  and  one  of  the  top  edi¬ 
torial  executives  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers. 

Mr.  McKnight,  38,  began  news 
work  on  the  Shelby  (N.  C.) 
Star.  He  was  once  managing 
editor  and  then  editor  and  also 
executive  director  of  the 
Sail  Juan  (Puerto  Rico)  World 
Journal  and  represented  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Puerto  Rico, 
and  was  AP  war  correspondent 
in  the  Caribbean  area.  He 
seiwed  the  Charlotte  News  as 
l  eporter,  news  editor,  managing 
editor  and  in  1949  became  edi¬ 
tor. 

Columbia  Lecturer 

A  four-time  lecturer  on  edi¬ 
torial  page  techniques  at  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  he  also  won 
first  prize  in  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  editorial  writing  competi¬ 
tion  in  1950,  1951  and  1953.  He 
was  graduated  from  Davidson 
College  in  1938  with  summa  cum 
laude  scholastic  honors  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  been  a  news¬ 
man  for  35  years,  having  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record,  ex¬ 
ecutive  news  editoi"  of  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  (now  the 
News  Sentinel) ,  before'  he  joined 
the  Observer  in  1929  as  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor.  He  saw  the 
paper’s  circulation  grow  from 
40,000  to  almost  140,000.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editoi-s  Association 
and  the  North  Carolina  Press 
Association. 

Quiet  Revolution 

A  quiet  revolution  has  been 
in  progress  at  the  respected 
old  Charlotte  Observer  since 
Knight  Newspapers  acquired  it 
last  Dec.  30.  The  “correct  old 
lady”  that  was  the  Observer 
six  months  ago  has  now  be¬ 
come  quite  a  lively  girl.  Car¬ 
olinians  are  watching  to  see 
what  she’ll  do  next.  The  staff 
itself  seems  to  be  enthused  by 
an  infectious  ‘yeasting.’ 

James  L.  Knight  flies  to 
Charlotte  a  couple  of  times  a 
month,  usually  from  Miami, 
where  he  is  general  manager 
of  the  Miami  Herald.  John  S. 
Knight,  head  of  the  Knight  or- 
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ganization,  has  visited  Charl¬ 
otte  only  once  since  the  Ob¬ 
server  was  ac(|uired — and  on 
that  occasion  he  and  his  wife 
were  driving  home  to  Ohio 
from  Florida. 

Guidance  to  Observer  ex¬ 
ecutives  comes  principally 
from  James  Knight  and  Lee 
Hills,  executive  editor  of  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Detroit  Free 
Press,  who  spends  less  time 
here  than  Mr.  Knight,  but  who 
has  been  here  frequently. 

New  Era 

Old  prohibitions  which  ham¬ 
strung  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment — no  indentions,  no  bold 
facing,  no  odd-measure  setting 
— went  out  the  door  when 
Knight  came  in.  Composing 
room  signal-calling  has  been 
eliminated  to  a  large  degree. 

A  brighter  typographical 
format  has  been  developed,  al¬ 
though  the  essential  character 
of  the  paper  has  been  pre¬ 
served.  More  white  space  and 
pictures  are  used.  Greater  care 
is  given  to  selection  of  head 
sizes.  Features  and  depart¬ 
ments  no  longer  float  through 
the  paper  but  are  anchored. 

Most  lively  change  has  been 
in  the  women’s  pages.  Here 
the  traditional  southern  pat¬ 
tern  of  formal  “society”  has 
given  way  to  sharply  edited, 
even  breezy  reporting  of 
everything  of  interest  to  wom¬ 
en.  The  women’s  department 
has  been  increased  from  three 
full-time  writers  to  six  full¬ 
time  and  three  part-time  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff.  Free  puffs  for 
advertisers  are  out.  Many  fea¬ 
tures,  including  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  wire  service,  were 
added. 

Similar  emphasis  on  the 
reader  has  led  to  revamping 
the  classified  advertising  pages, 
to  livelier  sports  pages  and  an 
enlarged  readers’  forum  that 
is  one  of  the  hottest  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  paper. 

A  recent  comprehensive 
reader  survey  is  helping  guide 
the  program  of  changes. 


Ottaway  Buys 
Stock  Control 
In  Danbury 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Announcement  was  made  July 
6  that  James  H.  Ottaway  of 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  has  negotiated 
an  option  on  the  controlling 
shares  of  Danbury  News-Times 
Co.,  which  publisnes  the  evening 
News-Times. 

Mr.  Ottaway,  president  of 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  heads  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  and  Radio,  Inc.,  which 
owns  four  dailies  and  thi-ee  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Allen  Kander,  New  York, 
was  the  broker  in  the  purchase 
here.  The  stock  in  News-Times 
Co.  has  been  owned  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ralph  Griffing,  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Dalton,  William  A. 
White  Sr.,  members  of  the  Lee 
family  and  some  employes. 

• 

Second  Newsprint 
Mill  Shut  Down 

Montreal 

Production  stopped  this  week 
at  the  Laurentide  Mill  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Paper  Corp.  at  Grand’- 
Mere,  Quebec. 

Michel  Chartrand,  technical 
advisor  to  the  National  Syndi¬ 
cate  of  Shawinigan,  affiliated 
to  the  Canadian  Catholic  Con¬ 
federation  of  Labor,  was  ar¬ 
rested  on  a  charge  of  intimida¬ 
tion  and  released  on  $150  bail 
for  a  hearing  later  this  week. 

Don  Foss,  manager  of  the 
Laurentide  division,  declared 
“mob  rule  has  taken  over  this 
u.^ually  peaceful  city.” 

He  said  employes  were  pre¬ 
vented  from  entering  the  mill 
by  out  -  of  -  town  strong  -  arm 
squads  who  intimidated  main¬ 
tenance  men  engaged  in  Sunday 
work  “as  authorized  by  law.” 

About  900  workers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  stoppage  at  the 
Laurentide  mill  following  an 
earlier  walkout  of  800  from  the 
Shawinigan  Fall  Belgo  mill. 

• 

Restaurant  Group 
Note  in  Guild  Unit 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  convention  gave  a  rous¬ 
ing  cheer  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  employes  of  the 
New  York  Times  restaurants 
had  voted,  38  to  8,  for  the 
guild  as  bargaining  agent. 
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SOME  DAY  A  BULL’S  EYE 

Gunder,  AP  Newsfeatures 


PERPETUAL  EXPERIMENT 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


SAME  OL'  CORN 

Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 
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Saturday  Editions 
Made  To  Pay  Off 


CoNNEAUT  Lake  Park,  Pa. 

A  special  Saturday  issue  that 
pays  off  was  the  answer  to 
“The  Week-Ender  Edition  or 
Five-Day  Publication  ?”  ques¬ 
tion  posed  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Associ¬ 
ation  summer  conference  here 
this  week. 

Roy  Reisinger,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Elyria  (Ohio) 
Chronicle-Telegram,  attributed 
the  success  of  that  paper’s 
“Week-End  Edition”  to  “apply¬ 
ing  real  selling  pressure  .  . 
more  and  bigger  ads,  extra 
news  coverage,  features  and 
pictures. 

“My  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Rei¬ 
singer,  “is  that  too  many  pub¬ 
lishers  have  tried  to  cut  too 
many  corners  on  their  Satur¬ 
day  issue  and  have  only  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  for  the  lack  of 
interest  in  this  issue.” 

Definite  Page  Positions 

Describing  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram’s  “Week-End  Edition,” 
Mr.  Reisinger  said,  “Whenever 
an  ad  came  into  the  office  that 
could  run  just  as  well  on  Sat¬ 
urday  as  on  any  other  day,  we 
recommended  and  sold  Satur¬ 
day.  We  changed  our  Builders 
Pages  from  Tuesday  to  Satur¬ 
day  and  were  able  to  sell  a  few 
new  accounts.  We  also  lined 
up  a  few  institutional  ads.” 

Mr.  Reisinger  further  told  of 
guaranteeing  definite  page 
positions  so  as  to  promote  Sat¬ 
urday  space;  and  building  up 
church  pages  and  adding  news 
features. 


“Frankly,”  he  said,  “we  bled 
the  other  days  of  the  week  in 
order  to  put  out  a  better  and 
more  balanced  Saturday  issue.” 

Compared  to  55,105  inches  of 
Saturday  paid  advertising 
space  during  12  months  of  1948 
in  the  Chronicle-Telegram,  he 
noted,  there  were  already  42,- 
324  inches  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1955. 

150%  Gain  in  Decade 

J.  E.  Holtzinger,  president  of 
the  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror, 
stressed  the  importance  —  in 
telling  of  his  own  experience — 
of  first  selling  the  newspaper 
staff  itself  on  the  idea  of  a 
Saturday  issue. 

To  demonstrate  it  paid,  he 
cited  a  150%  total  increase  in 
the  Mirror’s  1955  Saturday  ad¬ 
vertising  as  compared  to  194.5. 
He  also  stated  that  due  to  the 
success  of  the  Saturday  issue 
the  Mirror  now  has  every  day’s 
production  in  the  black. 

His  formula  for  a  successful 
Saturday  issue  included:  added 
features,  a  front-page  editorial, 
a  farm  page,  and  a  builders 
section.  As  an  example  of 
reader  interest,  Mr.  Holtzinger 
said  the  Mirror  received  more 
complaints  when  the  Saturday 
front  page  editorial  was  tem¬ 
porarily  omitted  than  when  any 
comics  or  other  syndicated  fea¬ 
ture  was  dropped. 

John  DeBiase,  publisher  of 
the  5-day  Jersey  Shore  Herald, 
claimed  publishers  are  inviting 
competition  when  they  operate 
a  five-day  publication  rather 
than  putting  out  a  Saturday 


issue.  He  suggested  that  with¬ 
out  a  week-end  newspaper  the 
readers  will  satisfy  their  wants 
by  turning  to  other  media. 

Pointing  out  the  influence 
that  can  be  generated  by  an 
active  Saturday  issue,  Ray  J. 
Taylor,  general  manager  of  the 
Beaver  Valley  (Pa.)  Times,  said 
that  stores  being  open  Monday 
night  is  the  observance  of 
seven  out  of  10  towns  in  the 
Beaver  Valley  area  as  com¬ 
pared  to  one  out  of  10  several 
years  ago. 

The  Beaver  Valley  Times  has 
increased  Saturday  circulation 
20  per  cent  in  two  years.  With 
strong  emphasis  on  community 
news  and  features,  Mr.  Taylor 
said,  the  Saturday  issue  out¬ 
sells  any  other  issue  of  the 
week  for  the  Valley  Times. 

.More  Than  a  Nickel 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  “How 
to  Sell  Newspapers  for  More 
Than  a  Nickel,”  Herbert  E. 
Hetu,  business  manager  of  the 
Sharon  (Pa.)  Herald,  made  the 
comparison:  “You’d  think 
breaking  the  five-cent  price  of 
a  newspaper  was  something 
like  breaking  the  sound  bar¬ 
rier.”  He  was  referring  to  the 
hesitance  of  many  newspaper 
publishers  to  increase  their 
paper’s  prices,  even  under 
financial  distressing  conditions 
that  warranted  immediate  ac¬ 
tion. 

John  T.  McGuire,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Norristown 
(Pa.)  Times  Herald,  first  Penn¬ 
sylvania  newspaper  to  go  to 
seven-cents  daily,  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  results  of  a  recent 
survey  of  166  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  that  have 
increased  their  rates.  His  re¬ 
port  indicated  that  more  papers 
.showed  gains  or  no  losses  than 
losses;  that  a  good  percentage 
of  papers  suffering  initial 


losses  reported  varying  degrees 
of  recovery,  and  that  the  in¬ 
crease  of  prices  brought  about 
substantial  increases  in  revenue 
for  many  of  the  papers. 

“Selling  newspapers  for 
more  than  five  cents  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,”  Mr.  McGuire 
said,  drawing  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  “means  getting  there  first- 
est  with  the  mostest,  and  by 
that  I  mean  having  the  most 
local  news,  the  most  local  pic¬ 
tures,  the  most  complete  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  area,  and  being 
able  to  have  a  carrier  organiza¬ 
tion  capable  of  giving  the  best 
possible  delivery  services  to 
your  subscribers.” 

• 

3  Newsmen  Win  Fourth 
Cancer  Contest  Awards 

Three  newsmen  won  awards 
in  the  Fourth  Annual  Cancer 
Contest  open  to  newsmen  of  the 
United  States,  sponsored  by  the 
Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency 
of  New  York. 

They  were :  Gerald  R.  Hunter, 
Cordele  (Ga.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
best  editorial;  Fred  Sherman, 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  best  fea¬ 
ture;  Calvin  Lane  (Cal)  Alley, 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  best  cartoon. 

Each  winner  received  a  $100 
U.  S.  Defense  Bond.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  $100  in  cash  will  be  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  three  state  di¬ 
visions  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society. 

New  Newsprint  Ship 

The  motorship  Manicouagan, 
built  in  Wales,  will  be  placed  in 
service  soon  by  the  Quebec  and 
Ontario  Transportation  Co.  to 
carry  newsprint  from  Canada  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
York  News.  The  ship  has  a 
gross  tonnage  of  3,000. 
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Color  Ink  Sells 
Newspaper  Space 

By  Ray  Erwin 

Ink,  they  say,  is  the  lifeblood  of  the  newspaper,  coursing 
through  the  fountains  of  the  press  like  blood  through  the  veins 
of  a  living  body. 

INK,  they  say,  never  comes  off  the  eager  fingers  of  true  be¬ 
lievers  in  its  efficacy  when  applied  to  newsprint. 

INK,  says  an  international  expert  in  the  field,  is  destined  to 
play  an  increasingly  vital  role  in  the  future  of  newspapers  which 
rapidly  are  converting  to  color  to  increase  their  readership  and 


advertising  appeal. 

“Newspapers  are  going  to  im¬ 
prove  tremendously  and  greater 
use  of  color  is  a  part  of  that 
improvement  program.”  This  is 
the  prediction  of  Ralph  C.  Per¬ 
sons.  Mr.  Persons  is  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Sun  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion,  whose  George  H.  Morrill 
Division  is  the  world's  largest 
manufacturer  of  newspaper 
inks. 

Boom  Predicted 

“Color  TV  has  produced  the 
usual  gloomy  predictions  for 
newspaper  advertising,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Persons.  “In  the 
past,  each  new  competitive  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  has  seen 
newspapers  reverse  the  field 
and  grow. 

“Newspapers,  far  from  fad¬ 
ing,  are  getting  ready  to  boom 
into  an  entirely  new  phase  of 
advertising  and  journalism,”  he 
added.  “Already,  color  ads  in 
newspapers  have  shown  a  15 
percent  gain  since  1953.  More 
than  600  dailies  offer  color  in 
some  form  and  220  print  in  full 
color.  Papers  experimenting 
with  four-color  news  pictures 
report  fantastic  increases  in  cir¬ 
culation.” 

Mr.  Persons  stated  further 
that  it  will  take  color  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  to  sell  color  TV 
sets  and  create  an  audience  for 
color  programs.  He  asserted 
that  color  impact  in  TV  com¬ 
mercials  is  almost  certain  to 
lead  advertisers  to  use  color  im¬ 
pact  in  newspaper  ads,  too. 

“There’s  no  question  about  it 
color  TV  will  provide  the  im¬ 
petus  to  boom  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,”  proclaimed  the  ink 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Persons  reported  that 
newspapers  are  using  much 
stronger  colors  than  formerly.  A 
new  development  is  for  the 
manufacturer  to  furnish  the 
newspaper  with  inks  in  both  the 
basic  and  blending  colors  which 
the  individual  newspaper  mixes 


to  achieve  different  shades. 
Color  guides  are  provided  with 
formulas  and  specimens  of  all 
shades. 

Tank  truck  delivery  of  color 
ink — three  colors,  each  in  sepa¬ 
rate  compartments — and  me¬ 
tered  ink  delivery  are  new  de¬ 
velopments  which  have  increased 
economy  and  efficiency  of  oper¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Persons  pointed  out. 

Metered  Delivery 

Three  separate  meters  meas¬ 
ure  the  color  ink  flowing 
through  each  hose.  Metered  ink 
deliveries  of  black  and  color  inks 
give  a  protection  of  accuracy 
of  measurement  with  a  printed 
receipt  and  eliminates  drum 
clingage,  ink  spill  or  tank  over¬ 
flows. 

“Mechanical  improvement  in 
newspaper  equipment,  plus  an 
accumulation  of  experience  in 
processing  color  work  of  fidelity 
and  attractiveness,  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  growth  of 
color  advertising  linage,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Persons.  “There  has 
been  a  period  of  great  progress 
in  quality  of  reproduction.  It  has 
marked  a  passing  from  the 
novelty  phase,  when  color  was 
used  principally  for  the  sake  of 
getting  a  color  splash  into  the 
advertisement,  to  a  purposeful 
maturity  wherein  color  is  uti¬ 
lized  to  accomplish  specific, 
well-defined  sales  objectives.” 

Mr.  Persons  asserted  that  the 
importance  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  in  color  advertising  can¬ 
not  be  over-emphasized. 

“The  final  result  depends  on 
the  absolute  teamwork  of  all  the 
people  involved  in  its  produc¬ 
tion,”  he  declared.  “It  starts 
with  the  conception  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  kind  of  art 
work.  It  is  essential  that  the 
artist,  engraver,  stereotyper  and 
pressman  work  together  with 
perfection  as  their  goal.  Satis¬ 
factory  newspaper  production, 
involving  the  use  of  color,  de- 
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pends  on  the  careful  perform¬ 
ance  of  each  operation  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  necessary  mechani¬ 
cal  limitations. 

Color  Sells  Ads 

“The  rapid  growth  of  ROP 
color  advertising  in  the  last  few 
years  spotlights  its  potency  as 
a  highly  selective,  versatile 
marketing  tool,”  said  Mr.  Per¬ 
sons.  “It  is  advertising’s  newest 
dimension,  combining  all  previ¬ 
ously  proven  sales  potential  of 
newspapers  with  the  added  po¬ 
tential  of  color. 

“When  ROP  color  is  used  as 
a  part  of  an  integrated  effort, 
it  becomes  a  power-packed,  at¬ 
tention-getting  device  that  pro¬ 
vides  drama  and  extra  sales 
impact,”  asserted  Mr.  Persons. 
“Today,  advertisers  can  confi¬ 
dently  assign  tactical  roles  to 
ROP  newspaper  color  advertis¬ 
ing  and  produce  excellent  results 
on  a  regional  or  national  basis.” 

Mr.  Persons  explained  that  a 
color  blending  system  offers 
many  important  advantages. 
Newspapers  and  advertisers  can 
work  together  more  efficiently 
in  selecting  the  correct  color  for 
each  specific  job.  With  a  small 
inventory,  it  provides  an  ade¬ 
quate  ink  supply  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  pressrooms  and  practically 
eliminates  the  need  of  special 
orders  for  matched  color  from 
the  ink  manufacturer. 

There  are  12  standard  base 
color  inks,  one  mixing  white  and 
three  standard  process  colors 
used  in  the  blending  system 
created  by  the  George  H.  Mor¬ 
rill  Division.  In  the  development 
of  this  system,  standard  base 
colors,  having  full  tinctorial 
strength,  were  selected  so  that 
a  maximum  number  of  tints  and 
shades  could  be  matched  easily 
by  blending.  From  this  group 
of  inks  and  mixing  white,  it  is 
possible  to  produce  thousands  of 
colors. 

Morrill  also  manufactures  the 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Four- 
Color  Comic  inks  and  the  new 
ROP  colors  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Newspaper  Printing  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies. 

Press  Improvements 

Printing  press  manufacturers, 
according  to  Mr.  Persons,  have 
made  a  number  of  improvements 
in  color  apparatus  and  ink  foun¬ 
tains.  Smaller  newspapers  em¬ 
ploy  color  by  using  portable 
fountains,  thus  eliminating  ex¬ 
pensive  installations. 

“With  better  printing  and  use 
of  color,  it  is  possible  that  news¬ 
papers  will  acquire  valuable 
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advertising  which  is  presently 
concentrated  in  magazines  and 
television,”  predicted  Mr.  Per¬ 
sons. 

In  addition  to  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  color  inks,  the  George 
H.  Morrill  Division  has  new 
formulas  which  give  better  den¬ 
sity  at  less  cost  without  the 
use  of  toner,  furnace  and  chan¬ 
nel  carbon  black  together  with 
oils  of  predominantly  water 
white  bleed  and  devoid  of  the 
uncertainties  and  problems  as¬ 
sociated  with  toned  news  ink. 
At  present,  toned  news  inks 
may  be  likened  to  the  horse  and 
buggy,  in  that  they  filled  a  real 
need  in  their  day  and  give  rise 
to  occasional  nostalgic  refer¬ 
ences  by  old-timers  who  recall 
their  virtues. 

The  Sum  Chemical  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  executive  officer  stated 
further  that  benefits  have  been 
derived  by  the  newspaper  ink 
division  from  its  association 
with  the  other  divisions  of  the 
corporation  whose  chemists  are 
carrying  on  research  of  many 
kinds  relating  to  printing  offset 
and  gravure  inks  used  in  com¬ 
mercial  printing. 

Smudge  Problem 

One  of  the  problems  of  the 
industry  is  that  newspaper  ink 
is  just  as  wet  six  months  after 
the  day  it  is  printed  as  it  wa.s 
when  printed  because  news  ink 
contains  no  volatile  solvent  or 
oxidizable  oils  and,  consequent¬ 
ly,  dries  by  only  one  method  — 
absorption  into  the  paper.  Since 
drying  is  accomplished  by  ab¬ 
sorption  only,  the  paper  in  the 
printed  areas  is  saturated  with 
ink.  Thus,  any  squeezing  of  the 
paper  results  in  some  of  the  ink 
(Continued  on  page  63) 
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Advertiser  •  I¥ewspaper 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Insertion  Frequency 
Pumps  Up  Gas  Sales 

By  Bobert  B.  McIntyre 


Samuel  Johnson  once  ob¬ 
served  that  the  soul  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  the  size  of  the 
promise  it  contains. 

When  Simon  Dimet,  presi¬ 
dent,  Simon  Oil  Company,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  recently 


CASE  STUDY 


celebrated  the  35th  anniversary 
of  his  firm,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  the  soul  of  his  newspaper 
advertising  over  the  years  has 
been  the  frequency  of  insei'tion 
of  his  small-space  schedules  in 
the  Niagara  Falla  Gazette. 

In  marking  his  anniversary  he 
took  particular  cognizance  of 
the  role  played  by  newspaper 
advertising  in  helping  him  ex¬ 
pand  from  ownership  of  a 
single  gasoline  station  in  1921 
to  a  point  where  he  now  dis¬ 
tributes  Gulf  gasoline,  tires, 
batteries  and  accessories  to  35 
independently  operated  and 
select  stations  in  the  area. 

‘Covers.  Market  Area’ 

“We  find  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  the  best  medium  because 
of  the  way  it  completely  covers 
our  marketing  area,”  the  Rus¬ 


sian-born  petroleum  distributor 
told  Editor  &  Publisher. 

He  waxed  particular  enthu- 
.siasm  for  the  effectiveness  of 
his  firm  s  advertising  in  the 
Gannett-owned  Gazette  and  for 
the  all-out  efforts  of  the  daily’s 
advertising  department  headed 
up  by  Clifford  O.  Peterson. 

“The  cooperation  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette  has  been  excellent  in  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  preparation  of  local 
copy  and  in  securing  the  co¬ 
operation  of  general  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  various  campaigns  ” 
Mr.  Dimet  said.  He  added: 
“Newspaper  advertising  has  es¬ 
tablished  our  company  in  a 
very  favorable  position.” 

Mr.  Dimet  is  assisted  in  the 
business  by  his  two  sons,  Mor¬ 
ton  and  Theodore,  advertising- 
merchandising  manager  and 
general  manager  respectively. 

Morton  Dimet  feels  that  the 
succe.ssful  use  of  small-space 
insertions  by  Simon  Oil  shows 
that  large  linage  is  not  a  requi¬ 
site  to  basic  use  of  newspapers 
by  all  advertisers. 

Adman  Dimet,  who  places 
85%  of  his  $11,000  advertising 
budget  in  small-space  insertions 


of  from  one  to  two  columns  on 
a  regular  every-other-day  basis, 
with  large-space  major  cam¬ 
paigns  running  three  or  four 
times  a  year,  said  that  small- 
space  serves  well  the  needs  of 
Simon  Oil  Co.  and  its  dealers, 
whose  strong  appeals  to  per¬ 
sons  owning  cars  get  not  only 
attention  but  buying  action. 

“Last  year,  for  example,  we 
used  a  total  of  56,000  lines  in 
the  Gazette  at  a  cost  of  $9,840. 
Our  spot  radio  expenditure  was 
$1,300,  or  about  15%  of  the 
total  budget,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Dimet,  who  places  all  ad¬ 
vertising  direct,  and  who  over¬ 
sees  a  co-op  fund  that’s  appor¬ 
tioned  to  dealers  on  the  basis 
of  25%  payment  by  Simon  Oil 
and  75%  by  the  distributor, 
added : 

“The  evidence  indicates  that 
small-space  frequently  used  for 
brand  reputation  advertising  is 
effective  for  mass  product  ad¬ 
vertisers  with  moderate  appro¬ 
priations  like  ourselves.  Fre¬ 
quency  of  insertion  from  such 
copy  has  helped  our  selling  or¬ 
ganization  to  gain  a  brand  repu¬ 
tation  inducing  sales.” 

Simon  Oil’s  staff  of  six  sales¬ 
men — five  handling  heating 
equipment  and  fuel  oil  sales; 
one  handling  gasoline  sales — 
share  the  Dimets’  enthusiasm 
for  newspaper  advertising. 

“In  addition  to  liking  the  me¬ 
dium  for  producing  results 


(gasoline  sales  are  up  20%  over 
1954;  fuel  oil  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  steadily  over  the  past 
10  years),  they  are  pleased 
when  newspaper  insertions  fea¬ 
turing  their  particular  products 
are  run,”  Morton  Dimet  said. 
“Our  sales  department  is  also 
quick  to  capitalize  on  these 
schedules  with  point-of-purchase 
material.  And  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  impact  and  dealer  enthusi¬ 
asm  from  our  advertising  ef¬ 
fort,  special  sales  meetings  are 
held  at  which  salesmen,  field 
workers  and  dealers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  briefed  on  the  current 
campaign.” 

Anniversary  Celebration 

Last  month  when  Simon  Oil 
marked  its  35th  anniversary 
three  issues  of  the  Niagara 
Falls  Gazette  in  a  single  week 
prominently  featured  advertis¬ 
ing  placed  by  Simon  Oil,  its  35 
dealers  and  by  Gulf  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration,  suppliers  for  Simon 
Oil. 

According  to  Mr.  Peterson, 
Gazette  ad  manager,  it  marked 
“the  largest  campaign  of  its 
kind  in  my  memory  and  was 
outstanding  in  view  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  cooperation  obtained 
from  service  station  operators 
and  from  Gulf  Oil  Corp.” 

As  far  as  the  Dimets  are 
concerned  they  plan  to  increase 
their  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Last  month  Simon  Dimet 

(Continued  on  paige  16) 


RETAIL  REGULAR, 

‘The  Only  Medium  for  Shopping  Centers  ’ 


1  Ten  years  of  handling  millions  of  lines  of 
1  retail  advertising  for  shopping  centers  has 
g  taught  Robert  S.  Nyburg  that  no  other  med- 
1  ium  can  do  the  forceful  job  achieved  with 
I  standard  newspaper  sections. 

B  Bob,  who  as  president  of  Nyburg  Advertis- 
B  ing,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  acts  as  advertising 
1  manager  for  a  number  of  shopping  center 
g  clients,  puts  it  this  way: 

1  “There  are  two  basic  facts  in  shopping 
g  center  advertising  and  promotion:  1)  There 
g  must  be  the  closest  possible  cooperation  be- 
I  tween  units  in  the  center,  whether  they  are 
g  competitive  or  not;  and  2)  From  the  very 
g  outset  all  units  must  jointly  .share  and  pay 
g  for  consistent  and  continuous  adverti.sing  and 
i  promotion. 

g  “The  cost  is  shared  on  the  basis  of  front- 
g  foot  space.  It  has  been  found  that  if  super- 
1  markets  and  other  high  traffic  units  are 
g  charged  with  the  whole  promotion  expense,  the 
j  effort  does  not  pay  off.  It  is  compulsory  that 


Robert  S.  Nyburg 
Shopping  Center  Promotion 
Specialist 
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3 

all  units  join  the  advertising  group  and  stay  | 
with  it.”  I 

Bob,  a  product  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  a 
finds  that  shopping  center  give-aways  “are  3 
too  expensive  and  their  distribution  is  unreli-  M 
able.  Radio-TV,”  he  continued,  “cannot  begin  | 
to  give  the  necessary  advertising  breadth,  and  M 
offer  the  individual  advertiser  very  little  op-  S 
portunity.  Outdoor  and  transit  advertising  9 
are  too  static,  the  latter  physically  too  small.  J 

“Newspaper  adverti.sing  has  paid  off  re-  J 
peatedly  for  me  in  many  shopping  center  pro-  ■ 
motions,”  he  declared.  “And  from  all  indica-  B 
tions  I  predict  it’s  going  to  continue  to  pay  J 
off  more  than  ever.”  J 

Bob  recalls  how  he  opened  his  first  shopping  § 
center  with  advance  teasers,  followed  by  two  3 
10-page  newspaper  sections.  “We  had  to  police  S 
150,000  people  in  the  first  48  hours.  Reason  j 
enough  why  four  to  six  newspaper  sections  a  g 
year  are  used  for  our  present  shopping  center  S 
clients.” — R.  B.  McI.  = 
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Department  Store  Sets 
Salute  To  Newspapers 


Washington 
Woodward  &  Lothrop’s  down¬ 
town  department  store  will  de¬ 
vote  40  display  windows  to  a 
two-weeks  “Salute  to  Newspa¬ 
pers,”  beginning  July  11. 

The  exposition  will  mark  the 
75th  birthday  of  the  mercantile 
organization  and  pay  tribute  to 
the  part  that  newspapers,  es¬ 
pecially  those  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  have  played  in  the  side- 
by-side  growth  of  the  store  and 
community. 

Many  Groups  Assist 
The  Washington  papers,  press 
associations,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association, 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  Western  Union,  and 
equipment  and  supplies  com¬ 
panies  serving  the  press  assisted 
in  assembling  the  display. 

A  department  store  advertis¬ 
ing  its  major  advertising  medi¬ 
um  is  something  new  to  the 
Capital  and  the  layout  reflects 
long  preparation.  Through  the 
setups  the  entire  story  of  news¬ 
papers  from  the  raw  materials 
(including  wood  and  woodpulp) 
to  the  finished  product,  is  told. 

Early  History 

One  of  the  more  prominent 
spaces,  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  newspapering,  pre¬ 
sents  the  early  history  of  the 
profession.  It  consists  of  an 
18th  Century  press  from  Colon¬ 
ial  Williamsburg,  including 
period  costumes  plus  authentic 
materials  used  in  the  long-ago 
print  shop.  Also,  there  is  a  flat 
bed  press  of  the  1880  period, 
scale  model  presses,  develop¬ 
ment  of  communications,  includ¬ 
ing  a  reproduction  of  the  1884 
Morse  instrument  on  which  the 
first  telegraphic  message  was 
transmitted  between  Baltimore 
and  Washington. 

One  of  the  F  Street  win¬ 
dows  will  be'  given  over  to  pic¬ 
tures  and  text  highlighting  the 
development  of  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  United  States.  In¬ 
cluded  will  be  pictorial  and 
textual  treatment  of  the  John 
Peter  Zenger  trial,  tracing  its 
impact  up  >u  public  opinion  and 
to  affirmation  of  the  public’s 
right  to  know. 

Techniques,  Mechanics 
Techniques  of  reporting  and 
news  photography,  and  the 
mechai-ical  aides  by  which  these 
tasks  are  performed  and  trans¬ 
lated  onto  printed  pages,  are 
illustrated.  Included  are  photo¬ 


graphs  of  Washington  and  in¬ 
ternational  figures  in  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  day,  and  of  some  of 
the  reporters  whose  stories 
make  the  headlines  possible. 

Included,  too,  are  prize  win¬ 
ning  stories,  photos,  and  car¬ 
toons.  Another  section  will  be 
given  over  to  tributes  to  great 
“names”  in  the  progress  of 
newspapering. 

Marks  a  ‘First’ 

James  W.  Hardey,  the  store’s 
advertising  director  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  “Salute”  committee, 
said  the  exhibition  will  mark 
the  first  time  a  store  or  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  in  the  Capital 
has  devoted  all  its  window  dis¬ 
play  space  to  honor  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  No  salable 
merchandise  or  store  advertis¬ 
ing  appears  in  the  layouts. 

District  Commissioners  and 
newspaper  executives  will  take 
part  in  formally  launching  the 
exhibition  Monday  morning, 
and  will  be  guests  at  a  com¬ 
pany  breakfast. 

Furniture  Firm  Finds 
Papers  Do  Best  Job 

Because  “newspapers  do  the 
best  job  of  selling  quality  furni¬ 
ture  where  we  can  utilize  the 
impact  of  a  second  and  third 
color,”  Buflfelen  Furniture  Inc., 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  will  break  a 
fall  newspaper  campaign  (via 
Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.)  around 
August  1. 

Plans  call  for  a  series  of 
large-size  newspaper  ads  in 
two  or  three  colors. 

“Every  ad  will  run  well  over 
1,500  lines  and  we  are  expect¬ 
ing  the  color  to  do  a  real  sell¬ 
ing  job,”  a  spokesman  for  the 
agency  said. 

• 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Kline  Dies 

Mrs.  'Velma  (nee  Case)  Kline, 
wife  of  Charles  T.  Kline,  presi¬ 
dent,  Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  in  Westport,  Conn.,  on  July 
2.  She  was  42.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Kline,  she  is  survived  by 
two  children,  Marion  Suzanne 
and  Charles  T,  Jr. 

• 

Family  Weekly  Added 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announces  that  the  Fami¬ 
ly  Weekly  will  be  distributed 
beginning  July  24,  by  the  Boise 
(Idaho)  Statesman. 


Gasoline  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


played  host  to  a  number  of  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  Gulf  Oil  who  had 
gone  to  Niagara  to  view  Simon 
Oil’s  methods  of  operation  and 
discuss  the  successful  promo¬ 
tion  used. 

Mr.  Dimet  remarked  that, 
“they  were  well  satisfied,  and 
pleased  both  with  the  efficiency 
of  our  operation,  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  existing  be¬ 
tween  Simon  Oil  and  its  dealers, 
and  with  our  promotion, 
spearheaded  by  ne  v/spapers,” 

• 

Two  Join  Bureau’s 
Eastern  Sales  Staff 

Byrd  W.  Wenman,  Jr.,  and 
William  R.  Kelly  have  joined 
the  Eastern  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
New  York,  it  is  announced  by 
J.  Robert  McLauchlen,  Eastern 
sales  manager. 

A  veteran  in  product  and  me¬ 
dia  sales,  Mr.  Wenman  comes 
to  the  Bureau  from  Every- 
woman’s  magazine,  where  he 
covered  major  accounts  in  New 
York  City  and  New  England. 
Previously,  he  had  been  at  va¬ 
rious  times  with  Macfadden 
Men’s  Group,  Pepperell  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  and  Remington- 
Rand,  Inc.  Before  entering  sales 
work,  he  was  engaged  in  stock 
brokerage  with  Parrish  &  Co. 
and  Carlisle  &  Jacquelin. 

Mr.  Kelly,  before  joining  the 
Bureau,  was  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  at  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law  advertising  agency,  and 
previously  was  with  the  market¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Ruthrauff 
&  Ryan  agency. 

Mr.  Wenman  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Bureau  sales  ac¬ 
count  group  in  the  drug,  toilet¬ 
ries,  cosmetics  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  fields,  headed  by  Edward 
D.  Russell.  Mr.  Kelly  will  cover 
accounts  in  the  appliance,  auto¬ 
motive  and  alcoholic  beverage 
classifications  supervised  by 
Jack  Raymond. 

• 

Hugh  R.  Wood  Dies; 
Active  in  AANR 

Hugh  R.  Wood,  southern  man¬ 
ager  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 
Inc.,  newspaper  advertising  re¬ 
presentatives,  died  July  1  at  his 
home  in  Atlanta.  He  was  55 
years  old. 

Born  at  Mechanicsburg,  Pa., 
Mr.  Wood  had  lived  in  Atlanta 
16  years.  He  was  instrumental 
in  organizing  the  first  Atlanta 
chapter  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  served  as  the 
first  president  of  the  chapter. 


Schenley  Runs ! 

4-Color  Ad  in  • 
Major  Markets 

Four-color,  full-page  news-  ’ 
paper  ads  for  liquor  are  unus¬ 
ual  anytime — and  especially  in 
midsummer. 

Schenley  Distillers  Co.  is  mak¬ 
ing  just  such  a  bold  move, 
and  is  backing  up  its  insertion 
with  a  full-scale  merchandising 
job  to  the  trade. 

An  enlarged  reproduction  of 
one  of  the  company’s  “Golden 
Age  of  Elegance”  magazine  ad¬ 
vertisements  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  June 
29  and  the'  Chicago  Tribune  on 
June  30.  The  papers  cover  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  principal  markets  for 
Schenley  Reserve  whiskey  and 
Schenley  Golden  Age  gin,  fea¬ 
tured  in  the  ads. 

Earlier,  50,000  full-size  re¬ 
prints  of  the  Tribune  ad  were 
mailed  by  Schenley  to  retail  li¬ 
censees  in  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Wisconsin,  and  20,000  reprints 
of  the  Inquirer  ad  went  to  bar 
and  tavern  licensees  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

“We  know  there  are  no  sea¬ 
sonal  limitations  on  enjoyment,” 
said  Erwin  D.  “Ed”  Swann,  ad 
director  for  Schenley  name 
brands,  “and  a  four-color  news¬ 
paper  page  in  mid-summer  is 
one  way  we’re  helping  our  re¬ 
tailers  sell  consumers  on  a  year- 
around  basis.” 

• 

Wolcott,  Martin  Attend 
Sugar  Queen  Luncheon 

M.  A.  Wolcott,  publisher,  the 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Daily  Iberian, 
and  Thomas  F.  Martin,  publish¬ 
er,  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Her¬ 
ald,  were  among  those  present 
at  a  recent  luncheon  at  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York 
staged  by  Bottinelli-Kimball, 
Inc.,  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentatives  for  the  Daily 
Iberian,  honoring  Sugar  Queen 
XIII  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Wolcott  originated  the 
Sugar  Queen’s  annual  visit  to 
New  York  which  is  climaxed 
by  the  luncheon  in  her  honor. 

*  *  * 

•  John  W.  Cullen  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  this 
week  announced  appointment  to 
vicepresident  of  George  E. 
Gilbertsen,  Chicago  manager, 
and  L.  A.  Peterson,  New  York 
manager. 

•  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 
has  been  appointed  national  ad¬ 
vertising  representatives  of  the 
Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald. 
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whatever  Your 
Food  Store  Product 

—This  Food  Store  Panel 
Conducted  For  Us  By 
The  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  Will  Help  You 

Speed  Your  Sales 
In  Greater 
Cleveland! 


»toti 


Here  is  a  directional  influence  to  your  sales  and 
advertising  activity  for  any  food  store  product. 


A  few  of  the  many  other  facts  of  common  inter¬ 
est  to  be  reported  are:  The  relation  of  sales  to 
distribution... Ratio  of  retailer  stocks  to  sales, 
to  express  stock  turn... Sales  volume  trends,  in 
total  and  per  store  handling. . .  Product  type 
trends  within  commodity  groups... Retailer 
co-operation  in  store  displays,  advertising  and 
coupon  redemption... Consumer  sales  influence 
created  by  special  advertising  promotions. 


I  This  continuing  study  is  a  full  and 
comprehensive  report,  from  an  adequate  sample,  of 
sales  and  sales  influence  details  of  a  good  variety 
of  products.  This  penetrating  expression  of  market 
activity  will  be  a  vital  aid  to  all  who  sell  through 
the  food  stores  of  this  area. 
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There  are  many  variables,  by  type  of  store  and  by 
economic  area,  which  are  common  to  the  sale  of 
almost  all  food  store  products. 

These  audits  express  consumer  purchase,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  inventory  for  the  total  County. 

One  of  the  great  values  of  the  reports  is  that  they 
distinguish  these  by  corporate  chain  vs.  all  other 
stores,  and  by  the  two  major  economic  areas  of  the 
County,  which  contain  approximate  halves  of  the 
County’s  families. 


See  and  study  these  reports  for  their  fullness  of 
sales  influence  detail,  and  for  the  facts  they  will 
supply  to  aid  your  own  planning  of  sales  and  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  Greater  Cleveland  Market. 
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^  if  you  want  these  reports 
•  to  come  to  you  regularly. 


Cr«tm«r  &  Woodward,  Inc. 
)  •  Detroit  •  San  Francisco  •  I 


Atlanta 


AD  AGENCIES 


Ex-Newspaper  Space 
Salesman  Heads  JWT 


Stanley  Resor,  who  in  39 
years  as  pi-esident  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.  saw  billinprs  soar 
from  $3,000,000  to  $200,000,000 
to  rank  his  agency  as  the 
world’s  largest,  last  week  be¬ 
came  chairman  of  the  board  and 
in  so  doing  turned  over  the 
agency’s  presidential  reins  to 
Norman  H.  Strouse,  at  one  time 
a  newspaper  space  salesman. 

The  Board  of  Directors  al.so 
elected  Henry  C.  Flower  Jr.  and 


Samuel  W.  Meek  vicechairman 
of  the  agency.  Mr.  Flower  join¬ 
ed  the  agency  in  1929 ;  Mr. 
Meek  in  1925.  Both  have  served 
in  various  offices  of  the  company 
in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad. 

Mr.  Strouse,  most  recently 
vicepresident  and  manager  of 
JWT’s  Detroit  office,  began  his 
career  on  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer  where  he 
worked  at  various  jobs  for  four 
years  and  then  began  selling 


Tif  is  jumping  ...  in  Iowa! 


Television  set  ownership  jumped  from  37.7%  in  ’53  to 
59.3%  in  ’54,  our  latest  BRAND  INVENTORY*  shows.  The 
study  also  shows  the  1 , 3 1 0,000  alert  Sunday  Register  readers 
on  farms,  cities  and  towns  all  over  big-buying  Iowa  are 
buying  more  of  everything  from  personal  deodorants  to 
motor  cars. 

For  example,  in  the  1953-54  period,  canned  chicken  use 
went  from  9.9  to  12.7%... electric  razors  from  40.1  to 
48.4%... food  freezers  from  16.9  to  20.1% — and  these  are 
typical  figures. 

So  it’s  smart  merchandising  to  get  your  sales  story  across 
to  this  dynamic  market  in  the  Iowa  newspaper  with  the 
more-than-500,000  circulation. .  .the  one  medium  that  covers 
the  entire  state... THE  DES  MOINES  SUNDAY  REGISTER. 

*  Where  do  you  stand  with  what  you  sell?  Find  out  in  your  copy 
of  our  latest  Brand  Inventory— an  accurate  "brands  named’’ 
factual  check  of  family  buying  trends.  Write  on  your  company 
letterhead. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

An  "A”  schedule  newspaper  in  an  "A-l"  markatl 
Gardner  Cowles,  President 
REPRESENTED  BY 

Scoloro,  Meaksr  &  Scott — New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Phiiodelphio; 

Doyle  &  Hawley— Lot  Angeles  and  San  Francisco 


space  in  the  Hearst  papers  in 
battle,  Los  Ang^eles  and  San 
Francisco  in  the  national  field. 
In  1929,  after  having  become 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager,  he  joined  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  JW’T  as  a 
space  buyer. 

John  L.  McQuigg,  who  left 
Lennen  &  Newell  early  this 
year  as  executive  vicepresident 
and  manager  of  L&N’s  Detroit 
office  to  join  JWT,  was  named 
to  .succeed  Mr.  Strouse  in  De¬ 
troit. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  Marvin  Antonowsky  has 
been  appointed  director  of 
media  research  and  statistical 
analysis  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt, 
Inc.  He  has  been  with  K&E 
since  1953. 

•  Desmond  C.  O’Neill  this 
week  joined  Bryan  Houston, 
Inc.,  as  a  media  buyer.  For  the 
past  eight  years  he  ha.s  been 
with  the  media  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc. 

•  Richard  J.  Fariicker,  man¬ 
ager  of  Kudner  Advertising 
Agency’s  Detroit  office  and  ac¬ 
count  executive  on  the  General 
Motor’s  Corp.  account,  joined 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  July  1, 
as  vicepresident  and  account 
service  group  head  on  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  account. 

•  Appointment  of  Mrs.  Alice 
Rich,  formerly  media  director 
of  Maubert  St.  Georges,  Inc.,  as 
director  of  media  and  research 
for  Graphic  Point,  Inc.,  New 
York  was  announced  this  week. 

•  Howard  Watson,  formerly 
with  Manning  Public  Relation 
and  at  one  time  assistant  drama, 
music  and  movie  editor  of  the 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  has 
joined  Cunningham  &  Walsh  on 
the  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Co.  account. 

• 

Geo.  Brett  Retires 
From  Katz  Sales  Role 

George  W.  Brett,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Katz 
Agency,  Inc.,  this  week  retired 
from  responsibility  for  sales  ac¬ 
tivities. 

Mr.  Brett  will  continue  his  as¬ 
sociation  with  Katz  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  work  on  industry 
affairs  until  at  least  Dec.  31. 

• 

New  Daily  Appoints 

Shannon  &  Associate.s,  Inc., 
has  been  named  national  adver¬ 
tising  repre.sentative  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  News-Press. 
The  tabloid  paper  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  Sundays  for  41  years  but 
started  as  a  standard  size  daily 
on  July  4,  1955  (E&P,  June  18, 
page  55). 
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Court  Changes 
Ruling  on  Ad’s 
Negligence 

A  decision  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  members  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  consumer  products 
was  rendered  recently,  when  the 
Appellate  Term  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  reversed 
an  earlier  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Lehner  v.  Procter  &  Gamble 
Manufacturing  Company,  in¬ 
volving  liability  based  upon 
alleged  negligence  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

The  plaintiff  had  claimed 
hand  injury  due  to  using  Tide, 
and  a  lower  court  had  ruled 
that  Procter  &  Gamble  was  ne¬ 
gligent  in  advertising  that  Tide 
was  “kind  to  hands.” 

The  Appellate  Court,  on  June 
2,  held  that  the  City  Court  of 
New  York  had  erred  in  basing 
liability  upon  negligence  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  upper  court  fur¬ 
ther  said  that  such  negligence, 
whether  in  assuiing  the  public 
that  the  use  of  a  product  in¬ 
volves  no  risk  or  in  failing  to 
warn  of  its  potential  danger, 
“can  be  established  only  by 
proof  of  knowledge  by  defen¬ 
dant  of  potential  danger  to  a 
number  of  persons  in  using  its 
product”  and  that  mere  I'edness 
or  chapping  of  a  housewife’s 
hands  does  not  constitute  such 
proof. 

“A  broad  application  of  the 
principles  indicated  by  the 
earlier  decision,”  a  Procter  & 
Gamble  spokesman  said,  “might 
have  imposed  an  uncertain  and 
insufferable  burden  upon  com¬ 
panies  advertising  and  market¬ 
ing  products  for  general  con¬ 
sumer  use.  The  present  decision 
recognizes  that  in  her  daily 
work  the  housewife  may  develop 
redness  or  chapping  of  the  skin 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and 
that  this  is  not  attributable  to 
any  particular  product  or  thing 
out  of  the  many  to  which  she 
is  exposed.”  , 

Albert  Fleming  Dies 

New  Orleans 
Albert  M.  Fleming,  merchan¬ 
dising  manager  for  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Company, 
died  June  26.  He  was  64.  Mr. 
Fleming  had  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advertising  department 
since  1919. 

• 

Papers  First  Choice 

Newspapers  were  first  choice 
as  an  advertising  medium  for 
savings  and  loan  associations  in 
1954,  according  to  the  National 
Savings  &  Loan  League,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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SOLID  EDITING 
MAKES  SOLID 
CIRCULATION 
IN  WASHINGTON, 


D.C 


MARCH  ABC 
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410,185 


PARADE  STARTING  DATE 


1941  1942  1943  1944  1945  1946  1947  1948  1949  1950  1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 


In  this  same  period,  March  1941— March  1955, 
Parade’s  total  circulation  has  increased 
from  251,168  to  6,361,307  and  the  number  of 
major  markets  covered  from  2  to  47. 


Argentine  R  I 

i  fudge 

Represented  Nationally  by  Sawyer -Ferguson -Walker  Company 
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THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 


THI  NEWSPAPERS  THAT  COVER  THE  ILLINOIS  SIDE  OP  THE  pUAO-CITIES 


AH  CAMPAIGNS 


Prudential  Steps-Up  Use 
Of  Sunday  Supplements 


2fknfk  O  C  ouiiaing^  a  nnae  s  nouse  was 

^UUU  rapers  multiplied  by  thousands  of  ad- 

Getting  Monument  Ads  ditional  lines  of  tie-in  advertis- 
A  national  newspaper  adver-  ing  by  local  suppliers  and  re- 
tising  campaign  (via  Charles  A.  suited  in  many  special  Bride’s 
Rawson  &  Associates,  Atlanta,  House  sections. 

Ga.)  was  launched  this  week  by  c 

Coggins  and  Marble  Industries,  Uther  i.amj>mgns  .  .  . 
Inc.  •  Seventy  per  cent  of  a  com- 

Ed  Mims,  general  sales  man-  bined  $500,000  advertising  bud- 
ager,  said  the  ad  program  get  set  up  to  sell  the  services 
would  be  cooperative  with  deal-  of  Continental  Air  Lines  and 
ers  and  that  he  expects  the  ads  Pioneer  Air  Lines  will  be  de- 
to  be  published  in  some  2,C0J  voted  to  newspaper  space, 
newspapers.  •  ^  wide  variety  of  newspa- 

The  campaign  will  feature  per  ad  mats  and  a  large  selec- 
“Stone  Eternal  Memorials,”  the  tion  of  window  streamers  make 
new  trade  name  to  be  used  by  up  a  “Seven  Little  Foys”  promo- 
the  Berkeley  Granite  Co.,  the  tion  kit  which  the  Bulova  Watch 
Georgia  Granite  Co.  and  the  Company  is  sending  to  40,000 
Ogle.sby  Granite  Quarriers  watch  retailers  throughout  the 
which  as  parts  of  the  Coggins  u.S.  under  a  tie-up  with  the 
organization  have  sold  under  Paramount  VistaVision  picture, 
different  trade  names  in  the  ,  Large-space  testimonial  ads 

.  j-  .L  Ti/r-  every  week  in  the  Chicago  Trih- 

According  to  Mr  Mims,  the  Chicago  Daily  Newi 

monument  business  has  reached  rounding  out  a  new  summer 

*?ifoon^nnn  T  campaign  of  Thomas  J.  Webb 

Coffee  Company.  Heavv  sche- 
was  $55,000,000.  radio-TV  spots  and  100 

$24‘Million  in  Bride* S  intensive  billboard  showings  are 

Houses  Sold  by  U.S.S.  the  campaign. 

The  biggest  promotion  ever 

put  behind  a  single  hou.se,  the  This  Week  Promotes 

Bride’s  House,  has  resulted  in  _ _ i  c.  te 

more  than  $24,000,000  in  sales,  Steffey 

according  to  United  States  Steel  -Alan  Bolte’,  advertising  di- 
Homes.  rector.  This  Week  magazine,  an- 

During  the  spring  campaign  nounced  the  appointment  of 
(E&P,  April  16,  page  23),  188  Thomas  Bohan,  a  member  of 


Prudential  Insurance  Compa-  ing  dailies  in  major  markets  for 
ny  of  America  will  increase  its  Canadian  MacNaughton  whisky, 
use  of  newspaper  space  begin-  Copy  will  run  during  July 
ning  in  September  when  it  ups  and  August.  Point-of-purchase 
its  Sunday  supplement  coverage  material  is  supporting  the  pro- 
from  the  present  nine  pages  a  pram, 
year  to  13  pages,  or  one  page 

every  four  weeks.  Mennen  Comjtany  Ads 

Prudential’s  page  ads  (via  n  w  .  n 

Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.  have  teature  Baby  m  Pose 
been  running  in  This  Week,  The  city-wide  baby  beauty  con- 
Parade,  First  Three  Markets  test  conducted  by  the  Mennen 
Group  and  31  independent  sup-  Company  in  Hartford,  Conn, 
plements  and  run-of-paper  for  a  from  May  17  to  June  17  chose 
total  of  116  papers.  the  city’s  mo.=t  beautiful  babj 

The  company  claims  it  was  who,  with  her  mother,  will  pose 
the  first  and  only  major  insur-  in  a  special  series  of  Menner 
nnce  firm  to  use  Sunday  sup-  baby  ads  to  run  in  the  Hartfori 


THE  QUAD-CITIES 

ROCK  ISLAND  •  MOLINE  •  EAST  MOLINE 
DAVENPORT 


Accoreling  to  Sales  Management’s 
Survey  of  Buying  Power  (May  10, 
1955)  the  Quad-Cities  now  have 
250,200  people  with  an  Effective  Buy¬ 
ing  Income  of  $5843  per  family  or 
$1794  per  capita.  A  nearly  $450 
million  market,  the  Quad-Cities  rank 
among  the  nation’s  FIRST  100  MAR¬ 
KETS  in  the  retail  sales  of  food,  drug, 
automotive,  household  furniture  and 
general  merchandise. 


Ad  Council  Campaigns 
To  Promote  Peace 


mm 

MARKETS 


The  Advertising  Council’s  ducted  through  advertising  in 
board  of  directors  have  voted  to  newspapers,  magazines,  radio¬ 
conduct  two  campaigns  to  help  TV. 

promote  world  peace:  one  on  The  Crusade'  for  Freedom 
behalf  of  the  United  States  project,  accepted  by  the  Council 
Committee  for  the  United  Na-  fifth  year,  will  again 

tions;  anotber  for  the  Crusade  all-media  campaign,  de¬ 
fer  Freedom.  r 

j  .  »  signed  to  raise  funds  from  in- 

Keyed  to  the  10th  Anniver-  ,.  .,  ,  ...  .  .,  ..  ... 

r  TT  -x  j  XT  X-  XI.  dividual  citizen  contributions  to 
sary  of  the  United  Nations,  the  „  .... 

former  project  will  disseminate  activities  of  Radio 

facts  about  the  United  Nations  Europe  and  Free  Euio^ 

and  promote  the  observance  of  Pi’ess.  The  campaign  will  be 
UN  Day  (October  24)  in  the  conducted  next  January  and 
U.S.  The  campaign  will  be  con-  February. 
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57%  live  on  the  Illinois  side  where  9  out  of 
10  families  read  the  Moline  Dispatch  and 
Rock  Island  Argus. 
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PRE-SELLING 

MEMBERS  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  were  told  of  changes  that  may 
be  expected  in  advertising,  marketing  and 
selling  techniques.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these,  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  news¬ 
paper  admen,  is  the  increasing  need  for 
pre-selling. 

Modem  serve-yourself  retailing  methods, 
and  the  growing  number  of  products  which 
compete  for  space  on  retailers’  shelves,  make 
it  imperative  for  a  manufacturer  to  pre-sell 
customers  on  his  product  before  they  go  to 
the  store  to  buy. 

That’s  where  newspapers  come  in. 

Retailers  have  found  over  the  years, 
and  especially  in  recent  years,  that  it 
takes  newspaper  advertising  to  build 
store  traffic.  Newspapers  can  do  that 
better  than  any  other  medium.  Jhfre  i» 
no  more  logical  or  efficient  technique  than 
fora  manufacturer  to  pre-sell  his  poten  tial 
cuatomera  in  the  aame  newspaper  u^hich 
carries  the  traffic-building  ads  of  hia  local 
retailer.  .  .  .  (ITALICS  OURS) 


to  Washington,  D.C. 


Yes,  there  is  no  more  efficient  tech¬ 
nique  than  for  a  manufacturer  to 
pre-sell  his  potential  customer  in  the 
same  newspaper  which  carries  the 
traffic-building  ads  of  his  local  retail¬ 
ers.  And  in  The  Nation’s  Capital  that 
newspaper  is  The  Washington  Star. 
During  the  first  five  months  of  1955, 
Washington  retailers  bought  more 
space  in  The  Star  than  in  the  two  other 
Washington  newspapers  combined. 


Ketailers  know  it  is  a  family  habit  in 
Washington  to  shop  the  ads  at  home 
in  the  evening  in  The  Star.  And  they 
build  their  advertising  schedules 
accordingly.  The  more  attention 
manufacturers  pay  to  this  strongly  es¬ 
tablished  local  custom,  the  better  their 
products  sell  in  Washington,  D.  C.  — 
the  richest  mass  market  in  America.* 
Ask  your  Washington  distributor, 
broker  or  dealers. 


*Salts  Managerntnl  19SS  Survey  oj  Buying  Potetr 

The  Washington  Star 

EVENING  AND  SUNDAY  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


Rapreienftd  nationally  by:  O'Mara  and  Ormsbaa,  Inc.,  420  Laxington  Ava.,  NYC  17;  Chicago  —  Oalroit  —  Lot  Angalat  —  Son  Francisco 
Special  Florida  raprasanfofiva.-  Tlio  Laonord  Co.,  311  Lincoln  Rood,  Miami  Baoch,  Florida 


America’s  most  famous 
greatest  membership 


Blue  Cross  helps  people  meet  hospital  bills.  The  only  organization  for  prepay¬ 
ment  of  hospital  care  officially  approved  by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 


Up  4,000,0(X)  in  2  years!  F.ven  in  its  25th  year  Blue  Cross  continues  to  grow  in 
membership— and  in  services  as  well.  Today,  it  brings  more  protection  to  more 
people  than  any  other  organization  in  the  field.  The  stimulating  story  of  Blue 
Cross  in  .American  life  is  told  in  the  new  Blue  Cross  Press  Kit.  Write  Blue  Cro.ss 
Commission,  EP-902,  425  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 


®  Symhul  and  Blue  Cross  retislered 
by  the  American  Hospital  Association. 


W:m 

IP 

health-care  plans  show 
advances  of  all  time! 


Blue  Shield  helps  people  meet  physician  expenses  for  surgical, 
medical-maternity  care.  Sponsored  by  the  medical  profession. 


jJC  Up  1,016, (XK)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1955!  This  is  the  greatest  increase  in 
nienil)ership  in  the  9-year  history  of  Blue  Shield!  Such  a  remarkable  rate  of 
growth  evidences  dramatically  the  high  public  opinion  of  this  progressive 
organization.  The  new  Blue  Shield  Press  Kit  gives  all  the  facts.  Write  Blue 
Shield  Commission,  EP-902,  425  North  Michigan,  Chicago  11,  Illinois. 
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CLASSinED  CLINIC 


Parish  Team  Shows 
New  Phone  Wrinkles 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


“Our  want  ads  don’t  cost  you 
anything,  Sir;  they  make  money 
for  you!” 

In  her  demonstration  of  tele¬ 
phone  selling  techniques  before 
the  ANCAM  convention,  Jeanne 
Torbin,  talking  to  Howard  Pa¬ 
rish,  her  supposed  “prospect”, 
thus  parried  the  question  of 
want  ad  cost. 

In  urging  the  use  of  seven 
consecutive  days.  Miss  Torbin 
said:  “We’ll  start  your  ad  on 
our  Play  Safe  Plan — seven  con¬ 
secutive  days.”  No  rates  were 
mentioned. 

Both  members  of  the  Howard 
Parish  Classified  Advertising 
Service  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
job  the  want  ad  was  supposed 
to  do  was  primary;  the  co^t  of 
tlie  ad,  incidental. 

Price  Technique 
To  quote  rates  or  not  to  quote 
rates?  In  talking  to  delegates 
from  various  newspapers  around 
the  circuit  this  writer  found  a 
sharp  difference  of  opinion. 
Harry  Outhet,  Toronto  Globe  & 
Mail,  said  the  bulk  of  his  volun¬ 
tary  ads  were  converted  to  7- 
time  orders.  A  simple  phrase 
like  “We  will  start  your  ad  to¬ 
morrow  on  our  regular  7-time 
basis”  does  the  trick.  Howard 
Meaker,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  uses  the  same  technique. 
He  says  that  quotation  of  the 
7-time  rate  brings  the  whole 
question  of  rate  into  sharp 
focus.  Then  the  prospect  wants 
to  know  what  the  3-time,  4-time 


and  other  rates  are  and  fre¬ 
quently  winds  up  with  less  than 
a  7-time  order. 

Theodore  Davenport,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  News-Post,  quotes 
the  rates  to  avoid  “kickbacks” 
from  advertisers  who  are  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  size  of  their  bill. 
Other  bigger  city  newspapers 
agreed  with  this  view. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  gener¬ 
alize  on  the  subject  it  would 
seem  that  in  areas  where  the 
advertisers  have  been  trained, 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  to 
“take  seven  times  and  be  safe,” 
the  necessity  for  quoting  rates 
would  be  lessened.  In  metropo¬ 
litan  areas  where  the  long 
standing  custom  seems  to  be  a 
one-time  Sunday  shot,  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  seems  to  war¬ 
rant  the  quotation  of  rates  to 
avoid  embarrassing  misunder¬ 
standings. 

Useful  Phrases 

Miss  Torbin  brought  forth 
some  useful  phrases  in  her  sales 
talk  which  are  glib  and  easily 
applicable.  In  trying  to  get  more 
descriptive  copy  she  said,  “The 
more  you  tell,  the  quicker  you 
sell!”  Howard  Parish  interjected 
the  statement  credited  to  a 
Young  &  Rubicam  research  pro¬ 
ject,  “A  well  worded  ad  brings 
14  times  more  response  than  a 
poorly  worded  ad  in  the  same 
medium.” 

Basing  her  entire  sales  pitch 
on  the  tried  and  proven  “Testi¬ 
monial”  approach.  Miss  Torbin 


LAST  CALL  FOR 

COTTON 
WOODS^  ^ 

A  cracklinir  new  All  Sports 
strip  by  the  famous  artist 
writer,  Ray  Gotto.  Teeming 
with  authentic  action  from 
the  record  books  of  America’ 
sports,  COTTON  WOODS  is  a  sports  strip 
that  will  keep  your  fans  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  Iheir  seats  every  day.  It’s  a 
real  All-American  champion.  Wire,  write 
or  phone  now  for  rates. 


had  a  selected  list  of  fresh 
testimonials  before  her  as  she 
made  her  spiel.  Instead  of  tell¬ 
ing  her  prospect  that  her  news¬ 
paper  has  been  selling  “lots  of 
property”  lately,  she  said,  “Re¬ 
altor  R.  B.  Davis  sold  a  house 
yesterday  at  1210  Ocean  Ave., 
Realtor  Smith  sold  one  at  18 
Iris  Rd  ...  .  etc.”  Specific  testi¬ 
monials,  not  generalizations, 
are  creditable  and  stir  the  blood 
of  profit  motivated  mortals. 

One  highly  believable  device 
she  reiterated  was  to  say,  “Since 
I  came  into  the  office  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  have  taken  cancellations 
on  the  following  properties.” 
CAMs  present  made  a  mental 
note  to  see  whether  cancella¬ 
tions  coming  into  their  depart¬ 
ments  were  being  utilized  as 
effectively  as  this. 

• 

Branch  Office  Opens 
With  Want- All  Bargain 

Mobile,  Ala. 

A  want-ad  bargain — 10  words 
for  $1  in  all  three  papers— was 
offered  by  the  Mobile  Press 
Register  to  popularize  its  newly- 
opened  branch  news-busine;  s  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Prichard-Chickasaw 
area.  The  regular  ad  rate  would 
be  $3.30. 

General  Manager  William  J. 
Hearin  Jr.  taid  the  new  office 
was  necessitated  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  suburban  area. 
Advertisers  and  readers  will  be 
served  there  on  a  fulltime  b?,sis. 
• 

Win  Negro  Citations 

Camden,  N.  J. 

Miss  Jane  A.  Stretch,  editor 
of  the  Camden  Courier-Post, 
and  Miss  Ruth  A.  Jenkins,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Afro-American,  were  cited  by 
the  Association  of  Negro  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Professional  Women 
of  Camden  and  Vicinity  for  ex¬ 
cellency  in  journalism.  Miss 
Jenkins  was  formerly  a  reporter 
of  the  Courier-Post. 


UN  Reporting 
Seminar  in  Nov. 

A  seminar  to  study  the  work¬ 
ing  and  the  reporting  of  the 
United  Nations  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  International  Press 
Institute  at  the  United  Nations 
from  Nov.  7  to  16,  while  the 
General  Assembly  is  in  session. 

The  seminar  will  be  open  to 
one  foreign  editor  from  each 
of  18  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

The  program  is  planned  so 
that  each  morning  there  will  be 
discussion  sessions  with  dele¬ 
gates,  officials  of  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  correspondents  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  UN.  In  the  af¬ 
ternoons  participants  will  at¬ 
tend  committee  sessions  and,  if 
occasion  arises,  meetings  of  the 
Assembly  and  of  the  Security 
Council.  Participants  will  also 
write  articles  on  the  UN  for 
their  newspapers. 

At  the  end  of  the  seminar 
members  will  pay  a  two-day 
visit  to  Washington,  which  will 
include  attendance  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  conference. 

All  travel  costs  will  be  borne 
by  the  Institute  and  each  parti¬ 
cipant  will  receive  a  mainte¬ 
nance  allowance.  Funds  for 
these  expenses  will  come  from  a 
Rockefeller  grant. 


College  PR  People 
Given  News  Advice 


Tke  World'  i*  Loading  Indepondont  Syndieoto 

IGENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 
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Chicago 

itations  College  public  relations  de- 

!amden,  N.  j.  partments  should  “go  fishing 
Stretch  editor  small  but  lively  bait,”  with 

Courier-Post,  •^ss  emphasis  on  faculty  ap- 
Jenkins  man-  pointments  and  more  “idea  and 
ie  Philadelphia  basic  interest”  stories, 
vere  cited  by  Such  was  the  general  advice 
f  Negro  Busi-  giyen  by  newspaper  and  mag- 
sional  Women  *^zine  editors  who  took  part  in 
’icinity  for  ex-  the  seminar  discussions  held 
rnalism.  Miss  during  the  39th  annual  conven- 
erly  a  reporter  tion  of  the  American  College 
Public  Relations  Association 
here  last  week.  More  than  600 
'  '  /  '  members  were  in  attendance  at 

•  ‘  «  •  N'Ji  the  three-day  session. 
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Summer  Camp 
VllJlvll/  '  Series  Wins  Praise 

I  i  Washington 

ives  'i  The  House  Committee  on  Un- 

1  American  Activities  last  week 
commended  International  News 
Service  for  its  exposure  of  the 
chain  of  Communist  summer 
camps  in  this  country. 

Chairman  Francis  E.  Walter, 
declared  that  the  findings  of  INS 
Reporter  Jack  Lotto  “substanti¬ 
ate  in  many  important  aspects” 
liyr>QliynAY  iiivesUgations  by  the  committee 
during  the  past  year. 
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Women’s  clothes!  Action’s  a  must  or  your 
season’s  a  bust.  THE  INQUIRER  has  been 
FIRST  in  women’s  specialty  shop  advertising 
for  1 5  consecutive  years.  These  are  the  women 
who  buy  the  very  goods  you  sell.  So  the 
point  is  plain:  Put  your  advertising  in  the 
newspaper  that’s  FIRST  FOR  ACTION  in 
Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A. 


P  45  Shopping  Centers  in 
DELAWARE  VALLEY,  U.S.A. 


Tremendous  expansion  has  xiven 
rise  to  4)  new  shopping  centers 
throughout  Delaware  Valley! 
Here,  umilies  have  over  S8  billion 
effective  buying  income  . . .  and 
the  market  still  grows. 


Constructively  Serving  Delaware  Valley,  U.S.A, 


Exclusive  Adverfising  Representatives: 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH 

342  Madison  Ave.  20  N.  Wackur  Drive 

Murray  Hill  2-5838  Andover  3-6270 


West  Coast  Representatives: 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
155  Montgomery  St. 
Garfield  1-7946 


DETROIT 
GEORGE  S.  DIX 
Penobscot  Bldg. 
Woodword  5-7260 


LOS  ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK  ASSOCIATES 
3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Dunkirk  5-3557 


Tips  on  selling  a 

&kW 


MARKET 

(The  U.  S.  Armed  Forces 
consumer  market  with  a 
^Guaranteed Annual  Wage  \ 
of  over  58,000,000,000) 

Get  your  full  share  of 
this  fabulous  family  market 
(3,250,000  strong  plus  2,000,- 
000  dependents)  by  telling  your 
sales  story  in  ARMY  TIMES, 
AIR  FORCE  TIMES  and  NAVY 
TIMES.  These  top  circulation 
Service  Weeklies  give  your  ad¬ 
vertising  widest  coverage,  at 
lowest  cost  per  thousand 
readers. 

Each  of  the  three 
TIMES  Weeklies  is  published 
in  5  separate  editions,  cover¬ 
ing  Continental  United  States, 
the  Pacific  and  European  areas. 
Space  may  be  bought  in  one, 
all,  or  any  combination  of  edi¬ 
tions,  enabling  you  to  blanket 
the  entire  Military  Market,  or 
pin-point  the  specific  Service 
and  area  that  fits  your  own 
distribution  picture. 

LET  US  HELP  YOU  .  .  . 
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VVrite  for  sample 
copies  and  vital 
data  on  how 
to  sell  the 
Armed 
Forces 
consumer 
market. 


ARMY  TIMES 
AIR  FORCE  TIMES 
NAVY  TIMES 

(Members:  AwdH  bwreeu  of  Oecwlofiens) 


U  S  OFFICES  boston.  Cllicego,  Detroit,  les 
Angeles.  NewYorh.  Philadelphia.  Son  F{oncisce 
FOREIGN  OFFICES  Frankfurt,  londen,  .  Pons- 
Rome,  Te^yo  ' 


Vacation  Pay 
Reserve  Fund 
Is  Discussed 

The  question  of  setting  up 
vacation  reserves  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  newspaper  con¬ 
trollers  in  the  discussions  at 
;  their  group  meetings, 
i  Considerable  time  was  given 
to  a  panel  on  the  subject  at  the 
national  spring  conference  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
I  Controllers  and  Finance  Of¬ 
ficers. 

Proper  Accounting  Period 

It  was  brought  out  that  some 
papers  established  vacation  re¬ 
serves  before  Section  462  of 
the  Tax  Code,  now  under  fire 
in  Congress,  was  passed. 

Charles  M.  Hupp,  general 
office  manager  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  explained  that  the 
function  of  vacation  reserves 
is  simply  to  charge  the  vaca¬ 
tion  cost  to  the  proper  account¬ 
ing  period  or,  in  the  case  of  per 
diem  employes,  to  spread  the 
cost  of  vacation  pay  over  the 
12  calendar  months. 

“Because  of  the  changes  in 
the  Federal  Tax  Code  enacted 
during  1954,”  he  said,  “we  took 
advantage  of  the  provisions  al¬ 
lowing  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
serve  for  the  liability  represent¬ 
ing  amounts  due  all  employes 
for  the  vacations  that  will  be 
granted  in  the  succeeding  year.” 

The  New  York  Times  started 
such  reserves  in  1945.  According 
to  Joseph  P.  Alduino,  auditor, 
the  reserves  were  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  tax 
law  then  in  effect,  and  covered 
I  the  majority  of  employes  in 
i  the  mechanical  departments, 
j  “We  now  have  such  reserves 
I  for  employes  in  all  departments 
of  the  company,”  he  explained. 
“The  balances  are  adjusted  an¬ 
nually  to  reflect  changes  in 
I  salary  and  wage  scales,  new 
conditions  of  vacation  clauses 
as  they  are  negotiated,  and 
fluctuations  in  the  level  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Adjustments  are 
made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  year  end  from  schedules  of 
vacation  liability  for  each  in- 
j  dividual  based  on  his  employ- 
'  ment. 

Future  Allocations 

“Salaried  employes  receive 
I  their  vacation  pay  in  their 
check  for  the  current  week. 
That  portion  which  represents 
vacation  pay  is  charged  to  a 
Vacation  Advance  Account  and 
is  allocated  in  detail  to  the 
future  payroll  weeks.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  weeks  the  amounts  so 


allocated  are  charged  in  detail 
to  the  proper  departmental  ex¬ 
pense  and  credited  in  total  to 
the  Vacation  Advance  Account. 
The  latter  is  reconciled  mo.ith- 
ly.” 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Bulletin  began  vacation 
reserves  in  1953,  said  J.  Law¬ 
rence  McElroy,  assistant  trea¬ 
surer  and  assistant  secretary. 
“The  system  has  a  stabilizing 
effect  on  our  expense  analyses,” 
he  declared.  “There  had  been 
a  trend  over  recent  years  for 
compositors,  stereotypers  and 
highly  paid  executives  to  take 
winter  vacations  in  the  South. 
When  their  vacation  pay  was 
charged  against  production  dur¬ 
ing  January  and  February  — 
the  slow  season  —  the  unit 
cost  had  been  driven  way  up. 
The  same  thing  applies  in  the 
midsummer  season  when  papers 
are  usually  small  in  size  and 
meager  in  advertising  content. 
Under  our  present  system  there 
is  little  seasonal  variation  and 
the  unit  cost  analysis  reflects 
only  the  changes  due  to  vol¬ 
ume.” 

Treasury  Ruling 

James  R.  Foss,  controller, 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Daily  Ea^fle 
and  Evening  Tribune,  observed 
that  the  Senate  may  retain 
some  form  of  the  provision  in 
the  code.  He  also  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  Treasury  ruling  which 
applies  only  to  taxable  years 
ending  on  or  after  June  30, 
1955,  which  reads  as  follows: 
“No  accrual  of  vacation  pay  can 
take  place  until  the  fact  of 
liability  to  a  specified  employe 
has  been  clearly  established  and 
the  amount  of  each  individual 
employe  is  capable  of  com¬ 
putation  with  reasonable  ac¬ 
curacy.” 

“Considering  that  the  annual 
vacation  expense  in  may  com¬ 
panies  averages  about  5%  of 
total  payrolls,”  Mr.  Foss  declar¬ 
ed,  “the  tax  savings  by  means 
of  a  ‘double  deduction’  offers 
a  once-in-a-lifec'me  opportunity 
for  substantial  tax  savings, 
provided,  of  course,  business 
conditions  so  warrant.” 

‘(liilling  Possibility’ 

In  a  discussion  of  sick  leave 
policy  and  incentive  bonus  plans, 
Charles  W.  Weaver,  assistant 
business  manager,  Portland 
(Maine)  Herald  Express,  warn¬ 
ed  against  the  “chilling  pos¬ 
sibilities”  of  a  new  tax  law 
amendment  which  provides  for 
tax-free  income  up  to  $100  if 
an  employe  is  hospitalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  week  of  an  illness, 
or  after  seven  days. 

“A  sobering  parallel  cropped 
up  in  World  War  II,”  he  said. 
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“when  generous  sick  pay  plans 
were  established  by  firms  to 
sweeten  up  wartime  wage  con¬ 
trols.  Some  employes  got  al¬ 
most  as  much  money  staying 
home  with  non-taxable  insur¬ 
ance  benefits  as  working  for 
wages  clipped  by  wartime  tax¬ 
es.  The  records  show  that  be¬ 
tween  1939  and  1945,  non-in¬ 
dustrial  disability  absence  last¬ 
ing  eight  days  or  longer  rose 
from  89  to  147  per  1,000  for 
men,  and  from  150  to  257.9  per 
1,COO  for  women. 

“The  gist  of  our  sick  pay 
problem  consists  in  striking  a 
balance  between  benefits  and 
restrictions,  which  provides 
honest  vorkers  with  maximum 
protection  —  at  the  same  time 
discourages  malingering,  yet 
keeps  costs  down  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.” 

• 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
Wins  Graf  lex  Plaque 

Monticello,  Ill. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  won  the 
Graf  lex  Award  plaque  for  the 
outstanding  newspaper  photo 
exhibit  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Photographers  Short 
course  here  recently.  Second 
place  went  to  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  third  to  the  Decatur 
Herald-Review. 

For  top  pictures  in  each  cate¬ 
gory  the  School  of  Journalism 
and  Communications  presented 
certificates.  Winners  of  these 
were : 

Spot  news — Elliott  Robinson, 
William  DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily 
News;  John  Arabinko,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

Feature  —  Elliott  Robinson, 
Chicago  Daily  News;  John  Ram- 
mel,  Decatur  Herald-Review; 
Edward  DeLuga,  Chicago  Daily 
News. 

Sports  —  Charles  L.  Scott, 
Champaign  -  Urbana  Courier; 
Robert  Strongman,  Decatur 
Herald  -  Review;  Ed  Wojtas, 
Champaign-Urbana  Courier. 

Society  —  Robert  Strongman, 
Decatur  Herald-Review;  How¬ 
ard  C.  Lyon,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Edward  DeLuga,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News. 

Picture  story  —  Larry  Noce- 
rino,  Robert  Rotalik,  Chicago 
Sun-Times;  Robert  Strongman, 
Decatur  Herald-Review. 

• 

Scholar  on  J-Track 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Dean  L.  Denton,  18-year-old 
former  newspaper  carrier  boy 
from  Armstrong,  Ill.,  who  has 
been  awarded  a  $3,000  Gannett 
Scholarship,  plans  to  enroll  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  to 
study  journalism.  He  delivered 
the  Danville  Commercial-News. 
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Since  the  first  Cline  installation  in  1912,  more  Cline- Westinghouse 
Drives  and  Controls  have  been  installed  than  all  other  makes 


combined.  Cline  has  continued  to  make  advances,  pushing  higher 


and  higher  newspaper  press  efficiency  and  savings  . . . 
that’s  Cline’s  business  today — and  tomorrow,  too! 


matter  where  there  may 
be  a  service  coll,  there’s  o 
Cline -Westinghouse  service- 
mon  close  by.  58  convenient 
service  stotions  are  locoted 
^  f  strategicolly  over  the  USA 
.  ..everyone  with  o  telephone 
on  o  24  hour  olert. 

* 
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THE  ClINE  ELECTRIC  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3405  West  47lt>  Street,  Chicago  32,  Illinois 
Los  Angeles  17,  Colifomio  e  New  York  17,  New  York 
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Look  what  the  wheel  has  done  for  us! 

I 


And  look  what  steel 
has  done  for  the  wheel 


THIS  IS  NATIONAL  STEEL 


^^Plobody  knows  who  thought 
of  it  first.  But  certainly  the 
wheel  is  one  of  man’s  most 
notable  acliievements. 

It  started  civilization  moving.  It 
turned — and  man  and  his  world 
changed,  abruptly. 

Now  it  teUs  man  the  hour.  It  carries 
him  to  work.  It  brings  him  food.  It 
builds  his  house.  It  gives  him  light.  It 
cools  and  warms  him.  It  is  industry. 

And  when  you  think  about  it  a 
minute,  where  would  we  be  without 
it?  And  where  would  the  wheel  be 
without  steel? 

Importance  of  steel 

There  are  many  reasons  why  man 
chose  steel. 

It  is  strong  and  durable.  It  holds 
its  dimensions.  It  will  not  waurp, 
shrink,  splinter.  It  can  be  made  to  fit 
a  specific  size  or  shape. 

And,  year  after  year,  the  quaility  of 
steel  has  improved.  Better  steels  are 
constantly  being  offered  to  American 
industry. 

One  of  the  steels  that  make  possible 
better  wheels  than  were  available  just 
a  few  years  ago  is  n-a-x  high- 
tensile  steel,  a  product  of  National 
Steel  Corporation. 

Advantages  of  n-a-x  high-tensile 

N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE  is  a  low-alloy, 
high-strength  steel  with  good  duc¬ 
tility  and  cold  formability  to  with¬ 
stand  the  tremendous  pressures  of 
deep-drawing  dies  used  in  wheel  making. 

For  example,  the  n-a-x  high- 
tensile  wheel  (shown  at  left),  though 
it  may  look  no  different  from  any 
other  truck  wheel,  is  actually  sturdier 
and  it  is  lighter.  This  means  that 


Here's  the  first  step  in  making  the  disc  of  a  truck  wheel. 
Flat  discs  are  hlanked  from  sheets  of  strong,  ductile, 
impact-  and  fatigue-resisting  N-A-X  HICH-TEISSILE  steel. 


After  blanking,  the  flat  discs  are  cold-taper-rolled  to  the 
desired  shape  and  thickness — then  are  transported  by  crane 
to  the  presses  for  the  cold-drawing  and  forming  operations. 


more  weight  goes  into  the  payload. 

N-A-x  HIGH-TENSILE  Steel  also  has 
exceptional  resistance  to  road  impact, 
fatigue,  abrasion  and  corrosion.  It  has 
excellent  welding  properties,  too. 

National  Steel's  role 

The  characteristics  that  make  N-A-x 
HIGH-TENSILE  a  better  steel  for  wheels 
also  make  it  better  for  many  other 
products,  such  as  automobile  and 
truck  bumpers,  railroad  cars  and  floor- 
ing,  earth-moving  equipment, 
shipping  containers,  and  many  other 


applications.  In  fact,  its  applications 
are  limited  only  by  man’s  imagination. 

N-A-x  HIGH-TENSILE  is,  of  COUTSe, 
just  one  of  many  steels  made  by 
National  Steel.  Our  research  and  pro¬ 
duction  men  work  closely  with  cus¬ 
tomers  in  many  fields  to  make  better 
steel  for  better  products. 

It  is  our  constant  goal  to  produce 
still  better  and  better  steel — America’s 
great  bargain  metal — of  the  quality 
and  in  the  quantity  wanted,  when  it  is 
wanted,  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
our  customers. 


NATIONAL 
,  STEEL  A 


SEVEN  GREAT  DIVISIONS 
WELDED  INTO  ONE  COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING  STRUCTURE 


DRIVE  SAFELY 


Great  Lake#  Steel  Oirporation  •  Welrton  Steel 
Company  •  .National  Steel  Products  €U».  •  Hanna 
Iron  Ore  Co.  •  The  Hanna  Furnace  <>>rporation  • 
Stran-Steel  Division  •  National  Mines  Corporation 


NATIONAL  STEEL 

GRANT  BUILDING 


CORPORATION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


The  wheel  discs  take  shape  under  the  tremendous  pressures 
of  'loep-drawing  dies.  Ductile  N-A-X  III(;il-TE>SILE  has 
excc.'*'  It  cold-forming  properties  for  these  applications. 


After  final  assembly  and  joining  of  completed  disc  and  rim, 
each  truck  wheel  is  rigidly  inspected  for  any  imperfection. 
N-A-X  HIGH-TENSILE  steel  assures  outstanding  performance. 


//y^irx4S,.. 


WACO* '  *  inorning-&-evening 

coverage  reaches  oil  of  the  107,553 
cify  zone  population,  a  market  bal¬ 
anced  by  industry,  military  and  agri¬ 
culture-ideal  for  tests. 

THE  WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
THE  WACO  TIMES  HERALD 


AUSTIN 


center  of  Texas  gov¬ 
ernment  and  education,  a  city  of 
169,311  covered  completely  every  day 
—where  high  payrolls  resulted  In 
$190,394,000  retail  sales  In  1953. 

THE  AUSTIN 
AMERICAN -STATESMAN 


PORT  ARTHUR 

.  . .  top-flight  test  market,  with  cover-  ! 
age  concentrated  in  the  city  zone,  a  | 
total  net  income  of  $115  million  and 
close  to  $90  million  in  retail  sales— 
where  9  out  of  10  families  buy  the 
Newt. 

90RT  ART.HUR  NEWS 


Must  Markets  for 
Important 
Schedulcii 


PORryiRTriUR 


Kepr^itnt^d  by 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  (N(?J 


Modern  Ideas 
Needed  to  Hit 
Competitors 

Bemidji,  Minn. 

“Anyone  who  learned  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  before  1950 
is  too  old  to  trust  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  a  daily  newspaper 
today — that  is,  he  is  too  old 
unless  he  is  smart  enough  to 
have  young  ideas  and  to  have 
people  with  young  ideas  work¬ 
ing  for  him.” 

This  was  the  crux  of  Dr.  J. 
Edward  Gerald’s  speech  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Northwe.«t  Daily 
Press  Association  (NDPA)  at 
their  summer  meeting  June 
24-26  at  Bemidji,  Minn.  Dr.  Ger¬ 
ald  is  affiliated  with  the  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Casualness  Hit 

In  his  evaluation  of  past 
NDPA  promotional  work  and 
the  need  for  future  promotion. 
Dr.  Gerald  said,  “If  you  stop¬ 
ped  learning  about  the  business 
before  that  time  (1950),  you 
don’t  know  what  the  ingredients 
of  the  new  competition  are;  you 
do  not  comprehend  the  new 
spirit  of  modern  advertising  and 
merchandising;  you  do  not  rea¬ 
lize  that  newspapers,  for  all 
their  great  power,  share  shelf- 
space,  so  to  speak,  with  other 
media  in  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  supermarket,  and  that 
there  are  several  substitutes  for 
newspaper  advertising  packaged 
attractively,  priced  reasonably, 
and  distributed  widely. 

He  also  told  NDPA  members 
that  he  feels  most  people  in  the 
newspaper  business  take  news¬ 
paper-making  too  casually,  and 
that  this  is  especially  true  in 


the  non-metropolitan  cities  of 
the  country  where  the  greatest 
opportunities  exist  for  doing 
something  new,  different,  and 
interesting. 

“All  too  often  .  .  .  content  is 
unduly  affected  by  the  scramble 
to  get  something  into  type  so 
the  pages  can  roll  on  time  .  .  . 

“There  is  hardly  a  daily  pa¬ 
per  outside  the  big  cities  which 
cannot  look  forward  to  twice  as 
much  circulation  within  the  next 
10  to  15  years,  provided  this  cir¬ 
culation  is  built  by  making  a 
difference  in  people’s  lives.  The 
editorial  content,  and  the  way 
the  paper  is  merchandised  in  the 
community,  will  decide  how 
much  your  circulation  grows. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood;  a  newspaper  isnt  a  tele¬ 
vision  station  and  its  primary 
mis.sion  is  to  inform,  not  to  en¬ 
tertain.” 

Dr.  Gerald  told  the  group  that 
his  real  uneasiness  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  future  is  that  rival 
media  will  accomplish  most  of 
the  promotion  and  set  the  pace 
in  re.search  for  the  future.  He 
said  that  all  media  are  gunning 
for  newspapers,  and  they  are 
doing  it  openly.  “The  mind  of 
the  whole  advertising  world  is 
in  ferment  and  it  is  no  meie 
witticism  that  all  you  learned 
about  advertising  before  1950  is 
now  of  questionable  value.” 

• 

Column  Builds  Chapel 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

A  chapel  to  provide  for  the 
spiritual  and  recreational  needs 
of  Knox  County’s  indigent  has 
been  provided  through  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  Bert  Vincent,  “Stroll¬ 
ing”  columnist  of  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel.  Maloney  Chapel 
was  made  possible  by  the  gifts 
of  cash,  labor  and  building  ma¬ 
terial  from  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers. 


THE  AUTHENTIC 

DAVY 
CROCKETT 

SERIES 

A  daily  strip  series  on  DAVY 
CROCKETT,  the  magic  name  in 
the  country  today,  is  written  and 
drawn  by  Emil  Kessler  of  the  Boston  Post.  This  new 
series  is  ready  for  launching.  We  suggest  you  wire 
now  for  rates. 


Tke  WorUt s  LsaJing  Independent  Syndiceie 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

RAW  AVI,  M  T  If.  M  T  •  Tol  RUm  l-BAfi 


Court  Orders  ITU 
Locals  to  Vote 

Indianapolis 

Officers  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  this  week 
were  ordered  to  allow  the  in¬ 
ternational’s  800  locals  to  vote 
on  whether  union  funds  should 
be  used  to  promote  the  politi¬ 
cal  views  of  any  faction  of  the 
organization. 

The  order  came  in  a  ruling 
by  Judge  John  L.  Niblack  of 
Superior  Court  room  1.  It  ended 
months  of  litigation  in  which 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  local, 
backed  by  150  others,  including 
Indianapolis  local  No.  1,  sought 
to  bar  International  officers 
from  using  ITU  funds  for  per¬ 
sonal  political  activities. 

Judge  Niblack’s  order  also 
directed  Woodruff  Randolph  of 
Indianapolis,  International  pres¬ 
ident,  and  other  top  officers  to 
allow  local  unions  to  vote  on  a 
proposed  amendment  to  the 
ITU  constitution. 

The  amendment,  proposed  by 
Hou.ston  local,  would  prohibit 
spending  of  union  money  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  view  of  any  officer 
or  faction  of  the  International. 

Mr.  Randolph  testified  during 
a  court  hearing  last  February 
that  the  amendment  was  not 
put  to  a  vote  by  the  locals  be¬ 
cause  it  was  not  submitted  to 
the  international’s  executive 
council  “in  proper  form.” 

But  Judge  Niblack,  in  his  de¬ 
cision,  ruled  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil’s  rejection  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  “arbitrary”  and  not 
supported  by  the  facts.” 

The  judge  also  ordered  Mr. 
Randolph  and  other  Interna¬ 
tional  officers  not  to  take  any 
retaliatory  action  against  the 
Houston  or  other  protesting 
locals  because  of  the  court  ac¬ 
tion. 

• 

Reporter  Withdraws 
Bid  for  School  Post 

Waverly,  N.  Y. 

The  age-old  question,  “Should 
a  newspaperman  serve  on  pub¬ 
lic  boards?”  confronted  a  Gan¬ 
nett  newspaper  reporter  here, 
recently. 

J.  Craig  Biddle,  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  had  announced  his  can¬ 
didacy  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
local  school  board.  He  withdrew 
two  days  later  under  this  con¬ 
sideration  : 

“Board  affairs  should  be 
handled  objectively  and  fairly 
in  the  press  without  bias  or 
opinion  because  of  prior  know¬ 
ledge,  with  freedom  on  my  part 
as  a  newspaper  man  from  all 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the 
board  in  reporting  these  af¬ 
fairs.” 
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NOTICk  TO  EDITORS— This  advertisement  currently  appears  in  leading 
national  magazines.  For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life  has 
sponsored  similar  messages  on  national  health  and  safety.  Because 
of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertisements. 
Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news  editors). 


free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series.  The  text  may 
be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns  or  health  reports 
with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The  Company  gladly  makes 
this  material  available  to  editors  as  one  phase  of  its  public-service 
advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s  health  and  safety. 


SAFETY  is  a  far  greater  problem  nowl 


Maybe  you  have  memories  of  scenes 
like  the  one  above  when  the  “horse¬ 
less  carriage”  was  just  beginning  to  roll 
along  our  roads  and  streets.  You  may  re¬ 
member,  too,  how  careful  the  drivers  were 
. . .  and  how  everyone  took  precautions  to 
avoid  accidents  with  the  new  and  wonder¬ 
ful  machines. 

Automobile  safety  was  important  then, 
but  it  is  far  more  so  now.  This  is  because 
the  modem  car  is  such  a  sensitive  and 
powerful  machine  .  .  .  and  because  today 
our  streets  and  highways  are  crowded  with 
over  58  million  registered  motor  vehicles. 
Furthermore,  most  city  streets  were  laid 
out  when  horse-drawn  vehicles  were  the 
principal  means  of  transportation. 

Safe  motoring  is,  of  course,  vital  the 


year  round  if  the  toll  of  lives  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents  is  to  be  reduced.  That 
toll  now  amounts  to  more  than  36,(X)0  fa¬ 
talities  a  year. 

During  the  summer,  motorists  on  week¬ 
end  outings  or  long  distance  touring  are 
especially  tempted  to  be  careless.  Such 
drivers  are  frequently  in  a  hurry  to  reach 
their  destinations,  and  often  try  to  crowd 
too  much  mileage  into  too  little  time. 

This  get-there-quick  urge  may  lead  to 
dangerous  situations . . .  and  rob  motoring 
of  its  fun.  So,  before  you  get  behind  the 
wheel  this  summer,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
idea  to  take  a  look  at  your  driving  habits? 
Here  is  a  quiz  that  you  can  take.  Your 
score  may  determine  how  safe  you,  your 
family  and  others  on  the  road  will  be. 


Every  time  you  take  the  wheel  .  .  .  remind  yourself  that  your  driving  is,  at 
the  moment,  your  most  important  responsibility.  Then  you  will  be  doing 
your  part  to  make  our  streets  and  highways  less  hazardous. 


10  Points  For  Each  Question 

11 

4  Are  your  brakes  in  proper  working 
■■■•  order? 

A  Do  you  observe  all  traffic  regulations, 
particularly  about  speed? 

«  Do  you  watch  other  drivers  and  try 
to  anticipate  what  they  will  do? 

a  Do  you  always  stop  driving  when  you 
**•  feel  fatigued  or  ill? 

q  Are  you  extra  cautious  when  pedes- 
trians  are  about? 

g  Do  you  keep  in  line  when  nearing  the 
'*■  top  of  a  hill  or  a  sharp  turn? 

•j  Do  you  take  extra  precautions  about 
**  stopping  during  night  driving? 

O  Do  you  have  your  car  checked  before 
starting  on  a  long  trip? 

q  Do  you  signal  in  ample  time  before 
stopping  or  changing  direction? 

'  a  M  Do  you  know  the  distances  required 
to  stop  your  car  at  various  speeds? 

- 

COPVAIOHT  1»8B  —  MBTWOPOLITAN  LIPK  INtURANCK  COMPANY 

'J 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(.1  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

% 

1 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

1 
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PROMOTION 


All-Industry  Front 
For  Public  Relations 


Cliff  Shaw,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal-Bulletin,  is  carrying 
the  ball  for  an  idea  that  could 
well  provide  the  answer  to  the 
newspaper  industry’s  problem 
of  better  coordination  and  co¬ 
operation.  It  would  help  also 
to  answer  the  industry’s  need 
for  better  public  relations. 

The  idea  is  simply  to  set  up 
an  industry  conference,  sort  of 
an  annual  one-day  meeting  “at 
the  summit’’  of  the  heads  of 
the  major  industry  associations. 
The  purpose  would  be  to  ex¬ 
change  information  about  what 
each  group  is  trying  to  do  and 
to  exchange  ideas  about  how 
they  can  work  together  to 
achieve  what  we  are  all  trying 
to  do. 

The  trouble  now,  as  Cliff  finds 
it  and  as  many  in  the  industry 
willingly  admit,  is  that  each 
as.sociation  plows  its  own  field 
without  knowing  and  sometimes 
without  even  caring  about  the 
field  another  industry  associa¬ 
tion  is  plowing. 


What's 
Going  on 
arouj 


High  School  Editor’s  Club! 

Taen-aqa  journaliits  maat  and  intar- 
view  pertonalifiet  like  Audrey  Hep¬ 
burn,  Adlai  Stevenson,  Richard 
Rodgers. 

Editors'  Club  is  just  one  more 

ef  the  Globa's  famous  projects  for 
youth  .  .  .  just  one  more  example  of 
the  Globa's  famed  "youthful  touch." 

BOSTON  GLOBE 

Monilno  •  Evening  •  Sendoy 
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The  editors.  Cliff  feels  as  a 
for  instance,  have  a  great  deal 
in  their  association  they  can 
contribute  to  the  circulation 
managers.  The  circulation  men, 
on  their  part,  have  a  great  deal 
they  can  contribute  to  the  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  editors  and  the  mechanical 
men,  the  circulation  men  and 
the  personnel  fellows,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  directors  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  managers,  etc.,  etc. 
Each  wants  what  the  other 
knows,  each  seeks  the  other’s 
experience. 

Cliff  has  been  living  with  this 
idea  for  some  time.  Earlier 
this  year,  while  he  was  still 
president  of  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association, 
he  discussed  it  with  Richard 
W.  Slocum,  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  Mr.  Slocum  liked 
the  idea  well  enough  to  talk 
about  it  in  his  speech  at 
NNPA’s  annual  convention  in 
May,  and  to  give  it  a  broad 
general  approval. 

Cliff  talked  about  it  in  this 
speech  at  ICMA  at  Sun  Valley 
a  week  ago.  He  hopes  the  idea 
will  catch  on  and  strike  fire 
among  other  industry  groups, 
and  NNPA  is  hoping  it  will  do 
this,  too.  It  is  pretty  well  un¬ 
derstood  that  NNPA  is  ready 
to  take  the  initiative  in  this  if 
it  senses  any  receptiveness  at 
all  on  the  part  of  other  industry 
associations. 

It  is  felt  that  Mr.  Slocum’s 
endorsement  of  the  idea  would 
be  more  positive  were  it  not 
for  ANPA’s  feeling — expressed 
quite  positively  by  Cran.^ton 


H 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


ACB  relieves  the 
publisher’s  office  of 
considerable  detail 
work  and  expense 
connected  with 
checking  copy  dis¬ 
tribution. 


Senice  Offices  •NEWTin  •ciicuo 

•  COIIMIK  vUEIIPRIS 
•  SAN  FIANCKCt 
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Williams,  general  manager — 
that  there  are  enough  associa¬ 
tions  in  the  industry  already. 

To  counter  this,  Cliff  points 
out  that  his  conference  would 
not  add  another  industry  asso¬ 
ciation  to  the  roster.  It  would 
merely  provide  a  channel 
through  which  various  indu.«tr,' 
ideas  would  flow  freely  back 
and  forth  among  the  several 
separate  industry  associations. 

As  for  public  relations  —  if 
there  were  a  teamwork  among 
the  whole  industry,  there  would 
be  better  public  relations  for 
the  whole  industry. 

Show  Trains 

More  and  more  newspapers 
are  going  into  the  “show  train” 
business  as  part  of  their  com¬ 
munity  public  service  promo¬ 
tion.  The  show  train  provides 
a  brief  holiday  in  New  York — 
plays,  hotel,  sightseeing,  etc.,  all 
in  a  one-price  package.  News¬ 
papers  that  have  gone  in  for 
this  all  report  success.  Readers 
like  it.  The  papers  make  money 
at  it — at  least  enough  to  make 
the  promotion  worth  while. 
Currently  engaged  in  show  train 
promotions  are  the  Oklahoma 
City  (Okla.)  Daily  Oklahoman; 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal;  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press  ;  and  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen. 

Selling  a  Best-Seller 

A  big  hand  to  King  Feature.s 
Syndicate  for  its  presentation 
to  editors  of  its  serialization  of 
Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh’s  “Gift 
from  the  Sea.”  This  is  impres¬ 
sive  promotion.  It  is  big — half 
a  small  desk  in  size.  It  is  hand¬ 
somely  done  in  gravure — the 
illustrations  are  truly  beautiful. 
The  promotion  offered  with  the 
series  is  dignified  and  good.  The 
whole  thing  is  done  in  taste — 
just  the  mood  in  which  to  sell 
a  feature  by  a  woman  about 
women  for  women. 

There’s  so  much  of  this  do- 
it-yourself  stuff  around  these 
days,  we  had  to  take  a  second 
look  at  a  folder  from  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner  sel - 
ing  its  Sunday  Pictorial  Living 
Magazine.  “How  to  Make  a 
Dent”  is  what  it  is  captioned. 
What  it  means,  of  course,  is 
how  to  make  a  dent  in  today’s 
huge  advertising  volume. 

Pre-Sold  Leads 

A  newspaper  sponsored 
“Kitchen  Kamival” — the  fourth 
annual  was  “out  of  this  world” 
this  year,  due  to  the  fact  that 
that  was  the  theme  used  for 
the  3-day,  hour-long  telecasts. 
Two  outer-space  women,  “Lav- 
inrak”  and  ‘“Nehctic,”  de¬ 


scended  to  earth  to  find  out 
what  all  the  excitement  was 
about.  They  brought  along  some 
of  their  kitchen  appliances  to 
compare  with  earth  equipment 
and  were  mortified  to  discover 
just  how  far  advanced  the 
earth  people’s  appliances  were 
compared  to  outer-space  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Kitchen  Kamival  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Temple  (Tex.) 
Daily  Telegram  and  Texas 
Power  and  Light  Company. 
Interest  in  this  year’s  show  was 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  two 
executives  of  an  appliance 
manufacturer  attended,  along 
with  a  major  distributor  from 
Houston. 

The  promotion  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  40,000  lines  of  adver- 
ti.sing  for  the  Telegram. 

William  S.  Moore,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Telegram,  said: 
“The  major  benefit  to  the  local 
dealer  is  the  pre-sold  lead  list 
By  pre-sold,  he  explained,  “we 
mean  that  every  person  on  the 
list  has  seen  the  show  and  has 
been  exposed  to  a  sales  presen¬ 
tation.  By  filling  out  the  regis¬ 
tration,  the  individual  extends 
an  invitation  to  the  outside 
salesman  to  call  at  the  home. 
The  salesman  has  an  accurate 
insight  into  the  needs  and 
desires  of  that  particular  home. 
Those  local  organizations  that 
have  aggressively  followed  up 
with  the  lead  list  have  had  an 
outstanding  percentage  of  re¬ 
sults  from  sales. 

Summer  Reading 

The  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Evening  Eagle's  27,500 
subscribers  received  a  12-page 
bonus  Saturday  (July  2)  with 
the  Berkshire  Week  and 
another  7,500  extra  copies  were 
given,  in  bulk,  to  the  country’s 
hotels,  inns,  motels  and  other 
tourist  businesses. 

The  summer  supplement  will 
go  out  every  weekend  through 
Sept.  3,  according  to  Lawrence 
K.  Miller,  editor  of  the  Eagle. 
Included  is  a  two-page  calendar 
of  various  musical,  theatrical 
and  other  entertainment  events. 
Also  carried  are  a  series  of 
“Backroads”  tours,  tales  of  off¬ 
beat  incidents  in  county  history, 
illustrated  articles  on  past  and 
present  personalities  and  hap¬ 
penings.  There  are  also  de¬ 
tailed  maps  on  golf  courses, 
fishing  areas  and  spots  of  cul¬ 
tural  and  historic  interest. 

Roughly  one-third  (760 
inches)  of  each  issue  is  devoted 
to  premium  rate  advertising, 
sold  only  on  10  and  5-week  con¬ 
tracts,  which  were  all  taken 
well  in  advance. 
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TH  E  DAIRY  FARMERS*  REPORT  TO  THEIR  FELLOW  BUSINESSMEN 


Consumed:  3  billion 
more  glasses  of  milk! 

How  farmer-businessmen  and  their  industry  were  able 
to  improve  our  nation's  standard  of  living,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  reduce  the  tax  burden  for  all  of  us! 


If  you’re  in  the  food  business 
...  or  the  family-raising  business 
...  or  the  tax-paying  business  . . . 
you  will  be  happy  to  know  this. 

In  the  marketing  year  ending 
March  31,  1955,  you  and  all  other 
average  Americans  consumed  9 
more  pints  of  fluid  milk  than  the 
year  before.  Altogether — 3  billion 
more  glasses  of  milk. 

^'ou  also  ate  cheese  at  a  record 
rate,  ^’ou  ate  more  butter.  For 
the  first  time  since  1925,  all  three 
major  dairy  commodities,  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  had  simul¬ 
taneous  increases  in  per  capita 
sales. 

These  are  tremendous  gains 
in  extra  good  health  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Legislative  issues  regarding 
dairy  productscontinueimportant 
to  the  future  of  the  nation  and  the 
industry.  However,  dairymen 
have  been  working,  and  out  of 
their  work  has  come  crystal-clear 
evidence  of  marked  improvement 
because  of  better  selling  of  its 
products  by  the  industry.  And 
because  dairy  foods  are  one  of  the 


biggest  volume  and  profit  lines 
the  food  store  operator  has,  this 
gain  also  added  a  worthwhile  in¬ 
crease  to  the  grocer’s  overall 
volume. 

How  did  it  happen? 

Go  shopping  with  your  wife, 

you*  1 1  see. 

You’ll  see  bigger  displays  of 
dairy  foods — powerful  store  mer¬ 
chandising  at  work,  d'housands  of 
food  stores  conducted  mammoth 
dairy  food  promotions  during  June 
— because  June  is  Dairy  Month! 
The  amazing  way  in  which  the 
dairy  industry,  specifically,  and 
the  food  industry,  generally,  sup¬ 
ported  June  Dairy  Month  is  posi¬ 
tive  recognition  of  its  tremendous 
merchandising  opportunities. 

Or  watch  Disneyland  on  TV. 
You’ll  see  how  the  natural  advan¬ 
tages  of  butter,  cheese,  milk,  cot¬ 
tage  cheese,  evaporated  milk,  ice 
cream  and  nonfat  dry  milk  are 
brought  home  to  the  American 
people. 

Then  look  at  the  ads  in  your 
magazines  and  newspapers.  See 


the  big,  colorful,  compelling  illus¬ 
trations  of  dairy  foods  that  excite 
every  woman  who  has  to  contend 
with  the  dual  problem  of  family 
health  and  meal  preparation. 

Good  advertising  .  .  .  thorough 
product  and  market  research  .  .  . 
and  practical  merchandising  is 
how  it  happened.  So  if  you  should 
join  your  wife  at  the  local  super¬ 
market  this  weekend,  see  what 
takes  place  when  the  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  dairy  industry  hitch 
up  their  belts  and  get  to  work  on 
sales.  This  is  a  business  example 
of  an  industry’s  success  in  Oper¬ 
ation  Bootstrap. 


To  all  those  of  the  dairy  industry 
and  oil  the  friends  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  food  trade,  res¬ 
taurant  business,  transportation 
companies,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  service  clubs,  and  others 
who  recognized  the  merchandis¬ 
ing  possibilities  and  worth  of  June 
Dairy  Month,  a  sincere 
thank  you  for  your 
cooperation  and 
help  during  June  is 
Dairy  Month 


1955. 


AMERICAN  DAIRY  ASSOCIATION 

20  North  Wacker  Drive  •  Chicago  6,  Illinois 

National  Headquarters,  June  is  Dairy  Month 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Newspapers  Lose  Many 
'  Bright  Grads  to  PR 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


A  scholarship  committee  of 
newspaper  representatives  was 
interviewing  recently  a  prize 
journalism  student  of  a  west¬ 
ern  university.  “What  are 
your  plans?”  one  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  asked  the  personable 
young  woman. 

“I’d  like  to  work  on  a  news¬ 
paper  for  a  while — thi'ee  or 
four  years — for  the  experience,” 
she  replied,  “then  get  a  job  in 
public  relations.” 

The  same  words,  the  same 
words  .  .  .  always  the  same 
words.  Among  bright  young 
journalism  students  about  the 
country  (those  the  newspaper 
industry  can  least  afford  to 
lose)  they’ve  become  love’s  old 
sweet  refrain; 

“Some  newspaper  experience 
— then,  public  relations.” 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  newspaper  em¬ 
ployers  that  public  relations  is 
leeching  off  some  of  the  best 
young  blood  in  newspaper  jour¬ 


nalism  .  .  .  and  this  at  a  time 
when  the  industry  needs  more 
than  ever  befoi’e  the  best 
brains  the  journalism  schools 
can  turn  out. 

It’s  the  Pay 

If  they  would  but  listen, 
they’d  hear  a  tolling  of  bells  as 
the  background  accompani¬ 
ment  to  the  public  relations 
“verse  choir”  that  can  be  heard 
these  days  at  any  school  or 
department  of  journalism. 

Reason,  of  course,  is  salary. 
PR  employers  set  a  higher 
value  on  journalistic  brains 
than  the  newspaper  press. 
Bright  young  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  head  for  public  relations 
because  it’s  more  lucrative. 
For  them,  increasingly,  the 
newspaper  job  is  simply  a  step¬ 
ping  stone. 

PR  does  no  great  amount  of 
training  on  its  own,  despite  the 
occasional  public  relations 
course.s  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  A  national  survey 
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recently  quoted  to  University 
of  West  Virginia  journalism 
students  by  Clyde  0.  Hess,  as¬ 
sistant  news  bureau  manager 
of  Armstrong  Cork  Co.,  show.s 


Special  Edition 
Plans  Analyzed 


“that  54%  of  the  firms  ques¬ 
tioned  rated  journalism  as  their 
first  choice  as  a  source  of  staff 
recruits.” 

Of  all  the  academic  training 
considered  necessary,  journal¬ 
ism  is  rated  as  “most  import¬ 
ant,”  Mr.  Hess  quoted  the  sur¬ 
vey  as  showing.  “Those  who 
responded  rated  schools  of 
journalism  above  public  rela¬ 
tions  schools  as  the  best  place 
for  PR  training,”  he  said. 

Incidentally,  the  journalism 
school  at  West  Virginia,  where 
Mr.  Hess  spoke,  has  reported 
that  30%  of  its  graduates  have 
entered  newspaper  work  in  one 
or  more  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  during  the  last  10  years, 
13%  have  entered  public  rela¬ 
tions. 

Top  Grads  Leave 
Of  a  total  43%,  then,  a  third 
entered  PR.  And  it’s  a  good 
bet  that  third  included  a  high 
proportion  of  top  graduates. 

The  newspaper  industry 
would  find  it  well  woi’th  while 
to  spend  the  few  extra  bucks 
to  get  and  keep  these  young 
people  in  the  fold.  Over  the 
long  haul,  it  would  pay  over 
and  over  again. 

*  Nt  * 

The  newspaper  industry  has 
lifted  salaries  quite  a  ways. 
They  still  aren’t  strongly  com¬ 
petitive  with  a  number  of  other 
professions.  Teachers,  gener¬ 
ally  considered  poorly  paid,  do 
better  in  most  areas.  In  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  where  grade  teachers 
start  at  $3,900,  journalism 
grads  start  for  a  thou.sand 
dollars  less. 

Engineering  graduates  “can 
have  from  seven  to  20  offers 
at  salaries  ranging  from  $320 
monthly  to  twice  that  figure,” 
according  to  a  recent  report  in 
Time.  Science  graduates  prac¬ 
tically  name  their  own  starting 
salaries. 

The  newspaper  industry  is 
one  of  the  few  that  isn’t  out 
bargaining  for  the  best  young 
minds,  in  the  realization  that 
a  few  extra  dollars  to  get  them 
is  the  best  investment  any 
business  can  make. 

A  mid-western  journalism 
school  recently  reported  aver¬ 
age  starting  salaries  for  its 
graduates  have  jumped  from 
$45-50  in  1950  to  $55-75  in 
1955.  This  increase  hasn’t  kept 
abreast  of  the  national  trend. 

What’s  the  effect  on  gradu¬ 
ates?  This  school  reports  that 
of  its  1950  graduates,  nine  of 
19  have  left  newspaper  work; 
of  the  1951  class,  seven  of  16; 


Iowa  City,  Iowa 

How  41  editors  planned  and 
published  newspaper  anniver¬ 
sary  editions  is  explained  in  a 
study  by  Prof.  Wilbur  Peter¬ 
son,  head  of  the  Bureau  of 
Media  Service  at  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  School  of 
Journalism.  The  report  entitled 
“Publishing  the  Anniversary 
Edition”  will  be  available 
through  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Eighteen  papers  said  that 
90%  or  more  of  the  advertising 
copy  was  written  by  their  own 
staffs. 

The  staffs  of  15  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  did  all  of  the  editorial 
work  for  the  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion.  Outside  professional 
writers  were  employed  by  five 
papers,  and  15  papers  used 
material  by  contributors. 

Only  nine  papers  charged  50 
cents  or  more  per  copy. 


1952  class,  five  of  11;  1953 
class,  six  of  10;  1954  class,  two 
of  six. 

If  the  newspaper  press  is  as 
important  an  institution  as  is 
believed,  it’s  too  important  for 
a  situation  of  this  kind  to  be 
permitted. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Maurice  K.  Henry,  general 
manager  of  the  Middleshoro 
(Ky.)  Daily  News,  didn’t  at 
all  go  along  with  the  reaction 
of  this  column  to  his  proposal 
that  journalism  schools  include 
accounting  in  their  curricula 
(E&P,  May  28,  page  34). 

“Here’s  a  point,”  he  says, 
“you  missed  completely.  In 
today’s  reporting,  how  many 
times  will  a  reporter  or  ed¬ 
itorial  writer  come  across  fi¬ 
nancial  data  of  municipal, 
county,  state,  federal  or  local 
business  where  if  he  can  read 
and  interpret  a  financial  state¬ 
ment  it  will  make  for  a  much 
more  informative  news  item  or 
editorial?  This  to  me  would 
justify  a  newspaper  account¬ 
ing  course  because  accounting 
is  so  essential  in  every  mode 
of  our  life.  It  makes  for 
clearer  financial  thinking  ana 
writing. 

“Also,  there  will  be  a  positive 
carry  over  into  one’s  personal 
life  if  they  have  had  some 
practical  accounting  work.” 

“I,”  said  Mr.  Henry,  “at 
least  offered  a  suggestion  for 
the  field  of  journalism — do  you 
have  a  better  suggestion  to 
improve  the  field?  If  you  do, 
you  should  set  it  forth.” 
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LCoke  A 

A 


look  is  an  appraisal . . . 
but  Look  is  a  magazine 


You  never  heard  of  a  guy  getting  “Coke” . .  .  with  a  capital,  please. 
slapped  for  giving  a  girl  a  Look.  And  you’ll  help  us  protect  a  valuable 
What  a  difference  the  capital  makes!  trade-mark. 

The  capital  makes  a  difference  with  P.  S.  A  frosty  bottle  of  Coke  is 
“Coke,”  too.  When  you  have  occa-  capital  refreshment.  Look  for  it . . . 
sion  to  refer  to  our  product  by  its  wherever  you  go. 
friendly  abbreviation,  you’ll  keep 
your  meaning  clear  if  you  make  it 


THE  COCA-COLA 
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Ask  for  it  either  way . . .  both 

COMPANY  trade-marks  mean  the  same  thing. 


Jailed  Editors 


Lose  Appeal 
In  High  Court 


Melbourne 


The  High  Court  of  Australia 
unanimously  sustained  the  ac¬ 
tion  recently  taken  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  sentencing 
publisher  Raymond  E.  Fitzpat¬ 
rick  and  editor  Frank  C.  Browne 
to  three  months  imprisonment 
for  “breach  of  parliamentary 
privilege.” 

The  full  seven-man  bench  re¬ 
jected  application  for  release  of 
the  two  newsmen,  jailed  since 
June  10.  (E  &  P,  June  18,  page 
13). 

On  that  day,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
publisher  of  the  Bankstown 
Observer,  a  Sydney  suburban 
newspaper,  and  Mr.  Browne,  its 
editor,  were  ordered  imprisoned 
by  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  history-making  proceedings. 

In  secret  session  barred  to  re¬ 
porters,  an  all-party  parliamen¬ 
tary  privileges  committee  first 
found  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  and  Mr. 
Browne  guilty  of  publishing 


NEW  ORLEANS  STATES 


A.B.C.  Publisher’s  Statement 
let  qtr.  1955 — 


284,582  daily 
286,447  Sunday 


Represented  by  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc. 


articles  attempting  to  silence 
Labor  Party  member  Charles 
A.  A.  Morgan.  These  articles, 
the  committee  concluded,  tried 
to  prevent  Mr.  Morgan  from 
fulfilling  his  duties  as  a  House 
member  and  constituted  breach 
of  parliamentary  privilege. 

Brought  before  the  “bar  of 
the  House”  in  open  session,  Mi-. 
Fitzpatrick  pleaded  guilty.  Mi-. 
Browne  pleaded  innocent,  con¬ 
tending  the  proceedings  were 
illegal. 

On  a  motion  by  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Robert  Gordon  Menzies, 
approved  by  the  House,  the  men 
were  sentenced  to  three  months 
in  jail. 


After  hearing  testimony  and  T  1  i 

argument  for  three  days,  the  XjOOK.  LO  1  FGSS 
High  Court  on  June  24  refused 

applications  for  writs  of  habeas  /\  1 1  1  Q  f 

corpus.  The  Court  held  unani-  U  /VllCVlClLt/ 
mously  that  the  powers  of  the  r-p  *i  O  I 

House  of  Representatives  to  TciriSlt  1^119.^1 


deal  with  contempt  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 


Chicago 


For  their  own  welfare  as 
_?•  j  that  of  the  general 

community,  newspapers  were 


announcing  the  decision  said: 


We  a^  therefore  in  a  Posi-  urggj  last  week  to  devote  their 


tion  of  having  before  us  the  energies  to  solving  the  “down-  | 
rf  .solution  of  the  house  and  two  to^n  problem.”  ' 


warrants  which  conclusively 
show  that  a  breach  of  privilege 


The  press  can  provide  the 
missing  element,  said  Donald  C. 


1«EW  CHILEANS  STATES 


Constitutional  Question 

The  case  was  brought  before 
the  Australian  Capital  Territory 
Supreme  Court  in  Canberra  on 
June  15.  Counsel  for  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  for  the  newsmen 
agreed  that  constitutional  inter¬ 
pretation  was  involved  and  the 
case  was  sent  to  the  High  Court 
of  Australia. 

Before  the  High  Court,  P.  I). 
Phillips,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick’s  coun¬ 
sel,  argued  that  Parliament  had 
wrongly  applied  the  law  to  the 
facts  before  it. 

The  Australian  Constitution, 
M.  Phillips  contended,  did  not 
authorize  the  House  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  someone  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  not  in  the  House  had 
committed  a  breach  of  privilege, 
nor  did  it  authorize  to  have  such 
a  person  punished. 

R.  J.  Newton  (for  Mr. 
Browne)  argued  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  could  not  constitutionally 
assume  judicial  powers. 

Mr.  Justice  Fullagar  replied: 
“There  is  tremendous  force  in 
what  you  say.  But  your  trouble 
is  that  the  Constitution  which 
provides  for  this  demarcation 
of  power,  also  includes  section 
49.” 

(Section  49  empowers  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  declare  its  owm  “pow¬ 
ers,  privileges,  and  immun¬ 
ities.”) 


has  been  committed  and  that  president  of  American 

the  two  people  who  seek  release  Transit  Association,  at  a  semi- 
are  properly  held.  newspapermen  on  “The 

Page  One  News  Nation’s  Urban  Transit  Crisis.” 

Representatives  of  25  newspa- 
For  days  the  case  was  a  front  pgrs,  press  services  and  maga- 
page  sensation  in  Australian  ^jnes  attended  the  sessions 
papers.  ^  Parliament  s  action  in  sponsored  by  the  Public  Ad- 
sentencing  the  men  aroused  a  ministration  Clearing  House 
good  deal  of  editorial  criticism,  jjg^g  June  22. 

^  Commenting  on  Mr.  Fitzpat-  “The  press  can  be  the  cata- 
rick  s  admission  o^f  guilt,  the  jyg^ — ggjj  insist  that  conflicting 
Sj/dne.!/  Morning  Herald  said:  interests  be  resolved  in  the 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  de-  public  interest  and  can  prod  all 
cide  what  is  legitimate  pressure  concerned  into  the  speedy  ae¬ 
on  a  member  and  what  is  illegal  ^ign  which  is  so  sorely  needed,” 
intimidation.”  Mr.  Hyde  remarked. 

“Many  will  feel,”  the  Herald  John  C.  Baine,  president  of 
added,  “that  this  point  has  even  St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co., 
now  been  insufficiently  discussed  said  that  newspapers  can  and 
and  it  is  one  of  great  impor-  must  play  a  major  role  in 
tance  to  the  whole  principle  of  building  a  public  understanding 
democratic  freedom.”  of  the  close  relationship  be- 

Following  the  High  Court’s  tween  a  healthy  downtown  dis- 
decision,  Prime  Minister  Men-  trict  and  an  economically  sound 
zies  told  reporters  he  was  pre-  and  effective  transit  system, 
pared  to  have  the  question  of  The  press,  said  Mr.  Baine, 
revising  the  privileges  of  Parlia-  has  the  responsibility  of  help- 
ment  discussed  when  it  resumed  lag  people  decide  whether  they 


after  its  present  recess. 


Mental  Patients  Helped 
By  Ind.  Newswomen 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC 
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to  Ptdml  Si.  Boston,  Mott. 

31P  Sowth  Tryon  St.  Choriotto,  N.  C. 


want  virile,  thriving  downtown 
districts  bolstered  by  customers 
brought  by  transit  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  vehicles,  or  whether 
they  want  still  further  disinte¬ 
gration  of  their  main  business 
districts  by  following  measures 
Indianapolis  to  attract  more  autos,  thus  com- 
Hoosier  newspaper  women  are  pounding  the  present  traffic 
playing  an  important  role  in  jam. 

helping  to  prepare  mental  pa-  “This  responsibility  t  r  a  n  - 
tients  at  a  major  state  hospital  scends  the  mere  reporting  of 
to  adjust  to  community  life  the  clashing  viewpoints  which 
when  they  are  released.  invariably  characterize  discus- 

A  little  known  project  at  Cen-  .k  u  • 

tral  States  Hospital  here,  spon-  ^r  Hyde  attributed  the  bu.si- 
sored  by  the  Women’s  Press  s®*"®  metropoli- 

Club  of  Indiana,  is  credited  newspapers  to  the  down- 

with  helping  mental  patients  town  traffic  congestion  and  to 
feel  more  at  ease  in  carrying  suburban  shopping. 


on  a  discussion  after  they  as¬ 
sume  outside  contacts. 


The  newspaperwomen,  aided 
by  a  few  other  persons  who 
have  had  experience  in  volun¬ 
teer  mental  health  work,  con- 


C.  B.  Travis,  74,  Dies 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Charles  B.  Travis,  one-time 
secretary  to  the  late  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  died  June  24 


duct  weekly  discussions  on  cur-  following  a  long  illness.  He  was 
rent  events.  Attendance  among  74  years  old.  Mr.  Travis,  for 
the  patients  has  grown  since  the  43  years  a  salesman  for  Kings 
project  -vv’as  started  Nov.  1,  Feature  Corporation,  retired  in 
1954.  1949  because  of  ill  health. 
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by  MARGUERITE  HIGGINS 


Oil  and  the 
Crises  of  Our  Times 


F€imous  Foreign  Correspondent 


In  the  short  space  of  a  decade  I  have  been  an  e\ e- 
witness  to  four  hot  wars  and  have  observed  in¬ 
numerable  crises  of  the  cold  war.  Each  crisis  has 
underlined  for  me  our  world’s  dependence  on  oil. 

On  one  of  my  first  assignments  to  war,  I  became 
conscious  of  oil’s  role  in  combat.  My  first  flight  to 
the  front  in  World  War  II  was  made  on  an  air  force 
cargo  plane  ferrying  oil  and  gasoline  to  General 
Patton’s  3rd  Armored  Division— the  tanks  had  out¬ 
run  the  slower-moving  supply  trucks. 

When  Germany  surrendered,  I  interviewed  many 
of  the  top  Nazis  and  always  asked  them  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “What,  in  your  opinion,  was  the  decisive  factor 
in  the  war?” 

Reichsmarshall  Hermann  Goering,  Nazi  Luft¬ 
waffe  chief,  answered  that  it  was  “the  bombings, 
because  they  destroyed  our  oil.  At  the  end,”  the 
Nazi  air  chief  continued,  “fuel  was  so  short  that 
we  couldn’t  get  our  planes  into  the  air  to  defend 
our  cities.”  Germany’s  state-controlled  oil  industry 
failed  when  the  chips  were  down. 

During  the  war  in  Korea,  I  went  ashore  with  the 
Marines  at  Inchon.  This  was  the  surprise  beach¬ 
head  assault  behind  enemy  lines  that  broke  the 
back  of  the  North  Korean  Army.  And  during  the 
amphibious  landing  one  of  the  first  things  brought 
ashore  was  oil.  Without  oil  we  would  have  been  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  our  mobility  and  thus  exploit  the 
advantage  gained  by  this  imaginative  operation. 

In  Indo  China,  the  Communists  mined  the  roads 
almost  nightly.  In  Northern  Indo  China  many  areas 
became  isolated  pockets  that  could  l)e  supplied  only 
by  airlift.  Without  the  fuel  to  keep  those  planes 
aloft,  the  Communists  in  Indo  China  would  have 
won  much  more,  much  earlier. 

The  vest  pocket  war  Ijetween  Chiang  Kai-Shek’s 
Nationalists  and  the  Communist  Chinese  was  the 


Marguerite  Higgins,  world  famous  war  correspondent  in¬ 
terviews  Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Bradley  near  Korea  front  lines. 
In  her  article  “Maggie”  points  up  ever-increasing  reliance  cf 
the  free  world  on  America’s  oil  industry. 
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scene  for  one  of  the  strangest  experiences  of  my  war 
correspondent’s  career.  I  went  out  on  patrol  alxjard 
a  motorized  sampan!  Our  fuel?  Gasoline! 

In  the  past  few  months  I  have  toured  the  citadel 
of  the  cold  war,  Soviet  Russia.  I  journeyed  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  miles  by  automobile,  plane  and 
rail.  It  was  with  special  interest  that  I  made  com¬ 
parisons,  for  I  am  aware  that  in  the  crises  of  the 
future,  as  in  the  past,  America’s  oil  industry  can 
spell  success  or  failure,  victory  or  defeat.  As  could 
be  told  from  the  lines  waiting  at  Russian  service 
stations  (for  gasoline  is  still  in  short  supply)  and 
the  knock  in  my  car  engine,  the  totalitarian  nations 
have  manv  five  vear  plans  to  go  before  thev  can 
match  in  quantity  and  quality  the  oil  produced  in 
America’s  free  competitive  society. 
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Tlii.s  is  one  of  a  scries  of  reports  by  outstanding  Americans  who  were  invited  to  examine  the  job  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  oil  industry. 
This  page  is  presented  for  your  information  by  The  American  Petroleum  Institute,  50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N,  Y. 
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Years  of  Progress  Achieved 


Years  of  Progress  Planned 


The  first  seventy-five  years  of  the  life  of  the  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  will  be 
history  in  October  of  this  year.  Achievements — and  there  are  many — are  in  the  record. 

But  it  is  the  future  rather  than  the  past  that  concerns  us.  I  see  a  future  bright 
with  promise.  I  sec  a  City  already  great,  but  destined  to  become  greater,  not  only  in 
material  accomplishment,  but  greater  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  work  and  play, 
I  see  a  City  in  which  every  citizen  takes  an  active  resjjonsibility  for  politics,  leaving 
no  room  for  the  professional  politician  ...  a  City  where  churches  generate  such 
practical  religion  that  the  Community  Council  and  Community  Fund  are  strong 
enough  to  meet  fully  every  human  need  ....  a  City  in  which  park  and  playground 
areas  grow  faster  than  the  population  ....  a  City  in  which  a  police  department 
warmly  supported  by  citizens  nabs  the  criminal  and  the  racketeer  before  he  can  get  a 
foothold. 

A  Utopian  dream? . Measured  by  past  accomplishments,  I  don’t  think 

so.  And  it  is  my  fer\ent  hope  that  the  present  staff  of  Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
their  successors  will  so  shape  our  newspa|}er  that  wc  will  continue  to  be  an  even 
greater  force  than  we  are  today  in  helping  to  bring  to  the  people  of  Memphis  and 
the  great  and  growing  Mid-South  those  and  many  other  achievements  throughout 
our  next  seventy-five  years  of  progress. 


Editor,  Memphis  Prcss-Scimitar 


Memphis  Press-Scimitar 
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COMMIE  INFLUENCE 

THE  extent  of  Communist  infiltration 

into  U.  S.  newspaper  business  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  prior  to 
World  War  II  was  revealed  in  testimony 
last  w'eek  before  the  Senate  Internal 
Security  Committee.  The  growing  power 
and  influence  of  the  Communists  in  the 
Guild  and  in  their  newspaper  jobs  was  a 
dangerous  thi'eat  to  the  free  press  in  the 
late  thirties. 

The  record  since  then,  however,  has 
been  one  of  waning  Communist  influence 
and  membership  in  the  profession  which 
is  largely  to  the  credit  of  both  newspaper 
executives  and  responsible  Guildsmen. 
Their  vigilance  in  the  fight  against  the 
Communist  conspiracy  ha.s  paid  off. 

Of  the  14  men  named  as  having  been 
Communist  Party  members  on  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Eagle  18  years  ago,  only  four  are 
listed  as  still  being  in  the  newspaper 
business  and  members  of  the  Guild.  One 
other  is  in  radio.  Two  of  these  told  of 
their  unequivocal  break  with  Communism 
many  years  ago.  One  has  denied  the 
charge.  Another  cannot  be  located  and 
the  fifth  has  not  made  a  public  statement 
as  yet. 

There  may  still  be  Communist  Party 
members  employed  on  some  newspapers 
and  having  Guild  membership  but,  judg¬ 
ing  by  the  experience  of  the  Eagle,  it 
would  appear  that  the  profession  by  and 
large  has  been  purged  of  these  undesir¬ 
able  elements.  At  least,  the  majority 
seem  to  have  flown  to  other  covers  and 
roosting  places. 

The  Guild  has  just  taken  another  step 
to  hasten  this  exodus  from  the  news- 
j)aper  business.  Although  it  declined  to 
alter  its  constitution,  which  forbids 
denial  of  membership  to  anyone  because 
of  what  he  thinks  or  writes,  the  Guild 
convention  did  adopt  a  new  policy  declar¬ 
ing  it  will  not  fight  to  keep  Communists 
ill  their  jobs.  It  will  not  back  up  dis¬ 
missed  employes  who  have  admitted  or 
been  proven  to  be  members  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  conspiracy  within  the  last  six 
months.  The  Guild  membership  estab¬ 
lished  a  fine  record  of  ousting  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  sympathizers  from 
official  positions  in  the  union  several 
years  ago.  This  last  move  is  a  welcome 
and  long-needed  statement  of  policy  for 
the  good  of  the  press  and  the  nation. 

It  is  one  thing  to  suspect  a  person  of 
being  a  Communist,  however,  and  an¬ 
other  thing  to  prove  it.  Newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  are  warned  to  be  mindful  that 
the  Guild  statement  calls  for  the  charge 
to  be  “admitted”  or  “adjudged  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction”  other¬ 
wise  they  cannot  count  on  the  official  sup¬ 
port  of  the  union  in  ousting  whatever 
Commies  may  remain  on  newspaper 
staffs. 


Strait  U  the  gate,  and  narrom  it  the 
•car,  which  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there 
be  that  find  it, — Matthew,  Vtl;  14. 


GRAY  MARKET 

E  &  P  has  warned  repeatedly  of  the 

tightening  newsprint  market  and  the 
threatened  return  of  a  “gray  market.” 
Richard  Slocum,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
has  just  issued  a  warning  as  to  what  a 
gray  market  in  newsprint  might  mean 
to  U.  S.  publishers. 

It  could  bring  a  general  price  increase 
which  might  cost  the  industry  as  much 
as  $30,000,000  more  per  year  in  its  news¬ 
print  bill. 

Anyone  who  is  paying  more  than  the 
standard  price  for  newsprint  is  tempting 
a  total  price  increase,  he  told  the  circula¬ 
tion  managers  association  last  week.  He 
urged  publishers  to  avoid  paying  gray 
market  prices. 

That’s  good  advice  although  we  realize, 
as  Mr.  Slocum  does,  that  it  might  be 
extremely  difficult  for  some  publishers  to 
follow.  E  &  P  has  had  reports  in  recent 
weeks  of  large  and  important  metropol¬ 
itan  newspapers  that  have  been  down  to 
less  than  a  week’s  supply  on  hand.  We 
have  also  known  of  smaller  publishers 
who  have  been  in  New  York  looking  for 
an  extra  car  or  two  of  newsprint.  With 
advertising  volume  reaching  new  peaks 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  expect  a  pub¬ 
lisher  not  to  pay  a  premium  price  for 
extra  newsprint  if  that  additional  ton¬ 
nage  seems  to  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
business. 

Accepting  that  possible  circumstances, 
however,  Mr.  Slocum’s  words  should  be 
meaningful  to  every  publisher  whether 
he  is  in  such  a  position  or  not.  A  simple 
business  decision  of  this  kind,  which  may 
appear  to  be  so  necessary  at  the  moment, 
could  have  a  long-term  effect  on  the  price 
structure. 

Publishers  should  weigh  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  having  a  little  extra  paper  at  a 
slighter  higher  price  against  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  stimulating  a  general  price 
increase  on  all  their  tonnage  which  they 
would  have  to  pay  indefinitely. 


PHOTOS  AT  TRI  AL 

A  NATIVE  of  Le  Mars,  Iowa,  has  called 
us  to  task  for  referring  to  the  “tiny 
Iowa  courtroom”  where  a  newspaper 
photographer  was  permitted  to  take  pic¬ 
tures  during  a  recent  murder  trial  (E  &  P, 
July  2,  page  40),  for  which  we  apologize. 

But  whether  the  courtroom  was  tiny  or 
huge  is  beside  the  point.  What  is  import¬ 
ant  was  the  fact  that  the  photographer 
took  his  pictures  with  a  Speed  Graphic 
using  only  natural  lighting  and  without 
upsetting  the  dignity  of  the  court. 

The  case  provides  further  evidence  that 
the  American  Bar  Association’s  Canon  35, 
prohibiting  courtroom  photography,  is 
outmoded.  The  only  sensible  approach  to 
the  problem,  and  one  which  the  .\BA 
would  do  well  to  follow,  is  to  restore  the 
courtrooms  to  the  individual  judges  and 
permit  them  to  decide  whether  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  cameras  and  photographers 
would  be  in  the  public  interest.  As  of 
now,  in  many  courts  a  judge  is  bound  by 
the  rules  and  has  no  authority  to  make 
such  a  decision. 

SPEAK  UP! 

REPRESENTATIVE  John  E.  Moss  of 
California,  chairman  of  the  committee 
investigating  news  suppression,  has 
asked  E  &  P  to  advise  newspapermen  that 
they  are  invited  to  relate  and  document 
their  experiences  in  meeting  news  bar¬ 
riers  in  Wa.-ihington  or  elsewhere  around 
the  country. 

We  are  glad  to  repeat  the  invitation 
here  which  we  first  published  July  2. 

Now  is  the  time  for  newspapermen  to 
speak  up.  E  &  P  has  reported  most,  if 
not  all,  of  their  brushes  with  official 
peace-time  secrecy  whether  they  involve 
the  local  sheriff  or  commanding  officers 
of  a  military  base.  Here  at  last  is  an 
official  forum  where  unwarranted  secrecy 
should  be  exposed  to  public  gaze. 

Who  knows  but  that  hearings  on 
this  subject  may  lead  to  legislation  pro¬ 
hibiting  secrecy  in  connection  with  non¬ 
security  matters.  At  least  the  publicity 
attending  the  hearings  should  scare  a 
few  would-be  censors  and  might  even 
convert  some  of  them. 

WHAT’S  WRONG? 

AUD  Wisconsin  to  the'  list  of  states 
where  legislatures  have  turned  down 
a  “right-to-know”  bill  calling  for  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  to  admit  press  and 
public  to  meetings  and  to  have  minutes 
on  file  for  public  inspection. 

We  should  think  local  newspapers 
would  arouse  state  residents  to  ask 
“what’s  wiong  here?”  What  goes  on  be¬ 
hind  those  closed  doors  that  is  .so  secret 
that  even  the  taxpayers  can’t  know  about 
it?  Why  is  it  the  people  are  not  entitled 
to  know  what  their  elected  representa¬ 
tives  and  appointed  officials  are  doinu 
supposedly  in  the  public  interest? 
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Executive  Spotlight 

RILEY  D.  ALLEN,  former  general  manager  of  the  fP'Ulotcx 
(LaliL)  Daily  Journal,  has  been  named  advertising  director  and 
business  manager  of  the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin.  His  previous 
experience  includes:  assistant  publisher  of  the  Pocatello  (Idaho) 
State  Journal,  and  business  manager  of  the  Nampa  (Idaho)  Free 
Pre$$. 

*  *  * 

LAURENCE  L.  WINSIIIP,  managing  editor,  has  been  named 
executive  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe  and  his  ME  duties 
are  to  be  taken  over  by  VICTOR 
O.  JONES,  heretofore  night  edi¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Winship,  who  joined 
the  newspaper  as  a  reporter  in 
1911,  takes  a  position  that  in 
effect,  though  without  title,  was 
held  by  the  late  James  Morgan. 

Mr.  Jones  joined  the  paper  in 
1928  and  was  sports  editor  be¬ 
fore  becoming  night  editor.  ROY 
JOHNSON,  with  the  Globe  for 
nearly  40  years,  takes  over  as  Jonst 

Winship  night  editor. 

•  •  • 

RICK  RAPHAEL,  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Journal  newsman,  has 
been  named  editor  of  the  Artesia  (N.M.)  Daily  Advocate.  He 
formerly  w««rked  for  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  where  he  was  as¬ 
sistant  stale  bureau  chief,  and  the  Madera  ((^lif.)  ISetvs-Tribune. 


Yohs 


*  *  * 


CLEON  YOHE,  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  has  been 
promoted  to  promotion  manager,  responsible  for 
coordinating  promotional  activities  for  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  newspaper.  Prior  to  joining 
the  News,  he  worked  in  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  Inquirer  and 
Bulletin.  He  also  worked  in  New  York  for  Kelly 
Smith,  newspaper  representatives. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Norman  T.  Rogers  —  for¬ 
merly  promotion  manager  — 
named  assistant  to  the  editor 
of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.) 
Sundag  Herald- Advertiser,  and 
Paul  W.  Long  Jr.,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Army,  moves 
into  the  PM  post. 

«  V  * 

W.  E.  Rynerson — publisher 
of  the  Winter  Haven  (Fla.) 
News-Chief  —  elected  1955-56 
president  of  the  Winter  Haven 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
s  *  * 

Ruck  Hood — managing  editor 
of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  American 
Statesman — the  Silver  Citizen¬ 
ship  award  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Texas,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars. 

*  *  * 

Jewell  R.  Dean — publisher 
of  the  Carrollton  (Ga.)  Daily 
Times-Free  Press — sold  his  in¬ 
terest  and  with  Mrs.  Dean  is 
vacationing  with  friends  at 


Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Lake 
Worth,  Fla.,  before  taking  a 
new  post. 

*  «  « 

Rolland  Dean — associate  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Mrs.  Dean — on  a  six- 
weeks  tour  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Dean  is  writing  a  daily  report 
on  the  trip  for  the  Sentinel. 

•  *  « 

Edwin  M.  Stone — vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register — elected  president  of 
the  Torrington  Rotary  Club. 

«  *  * 

Donald  Sherwood — vicepres¬ 
ident  of  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-Bulletin,  and 
Mrs.  Sherwood — to  sail  July  23 
for  England  and  Scotland. 

*  ♦  * 

Ferdinand  Mendenhall  — 
managing  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  Von  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  —  elected  chairman  of 
California  Editors’  Conference 
of  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Association  for  1955-56 
at  the  annual  meeting  in  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Preston  A.  W.  Balmer — 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Regina  (Alt.)  Leader-Post  — 
elected  governor  of  the  Saskat¬ 
chewan  district  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Kinsmen  clubs. 

*  s  * 

Monte  Farmer — former  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Lumberton  (N.C.)  Robe- 
sonian  Journal — named  district 
manager  for  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal's  circulation 
department. 

*  *  * 

John  A.  Cleveland — former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the 
North  Shore  Trading  Post, 
Winnetka,  Ill. — now  vicepresi¬ 
dent-business  manager  of  the 
weekly  Culver  (Ind.)  Citizen. 
He  is  associated  with  his  father, 
Chester  W.  Cleveland,  who  is 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Citizen. 

*  «  « 

Alan  Baer — now  advertising 
manager  for  the  North  Tona- 
wanda  (N.Y.)  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Roger  Smith  —  formerly  of 
the  weekly  Ilion  (N.Y.)  Senti¬ 
nel — joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch  in  charge  of 
sales  in  the  Mohawk  Valley 
territory  east  of  Utica.  He 
succeeds  William  Remmers, 
now  in  the  copy  department. 

V  *  * 

Harold  Ward — classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manag^er  for  the 
Jacksonville  Times  Union — new 
president  of  the  Florida  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives. 


Paul  W.  Ream — in  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers — 
appointed  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

F.  Wesley  Geerer — formerly 
retail  plans  manager  of  the 
Chicago  American  advertising 
staff — resigned. 


in  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Pete  Giannettino  —  joined 
the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tri¬ 
bune  staff  as  a  reporter. 

*  *  ♦ 

Morgan  Parker— on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  —  named  telegraph 
editor  succeeding  Ben  Patter¬ 
son,  who  joined  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Bill  Stewart  —  co-publisher 
of  the  Monroeville  (Ala.)  Jour¬ 
nal — now  also  editor  of  the 
newspaper  replacing  Riley  N. 
Kelly  who  has  become  assist¬ 
ant  manager  of  radio  station 
W  M  F  C,  Monroeville.  Mrs. 
Leone  Nettles,  social  editor, 
becomes  news  editor. 

*  *  V 

Joe  Rein  —  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  since  1943 — named  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Rein  has  been 
with  the  News  for  25  years, 
having  started  as  a  copy  boy 
and  later  serving  as  secretary 
to  the  late  Henry  Justin  Smith, 
former  managing  editor,  before 
joining  the  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Robert  W.  Greene  —  former 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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reporter  for  the  Jersey  City 
Journal  and  recent  senior  staff 
investigator  for  the  New  York 
Anti-Crime  Committee  —  joined 
the  staff  of  Garden  City  (L.I.) 
Neweday  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

*  ♦  * 

Dirk  Kuyk  —  recently  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of 
Virginia — joined  the  news  staff 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  as  a  general  assignment 
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leporter.  He  had  worked  pre¬ 
viously  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
World  New8. 

♦  •  ♦ 

Patricia  Ann  Kahler  — 
Utica  (N.Y.)  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  women’s  desk  reporter, 
and  Donald  C.  McLoughlin, 
reporter-photographer  in  that 
newspaper’s  Rome  (N.Y.)  Bur¬ 
eau — married  June  18. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Pat  Ferguson — recently  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  Marine  Corps 
after  service  in  the  Pacific — 
joined  the  news  staff  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 
He  formerly  worked  for  Dan¬ 
ville  and  Roanoke,  Va.,  news¬ 
papers. 

4  *  A 

John  K.  Smith — University 
of  Washington  June  graduate 
— j  o  i  n  e  d  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union-BulleUn  news 
staff  replacing  Dean  St.  Den¬ 
nis  who  went  to  the  Tacoma 
(Wash.)  News-Tribune  staff. 

Morris  Frank  —  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle  columnist — 
acknowledged  as  the  “all-Amer¬ 
ican  witmaster’’  at  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner. 

4*4 

Phil  Sokal — formerly  state 
editor  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Press-Register  —  now  general 
manager  for  the  weekly  Atmore 
(Ala.)  Advance. 

4  4  4 

Forrest  Read  Jr. — a  member 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier- 
Express  staff  for  two  years — 
joins  the  English  department  of 
Union  College  at  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.,  this  Fall. 

4*4 

James  S.  Wilson — formerly 
with  INS  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
and  the  Dayton  (Ohio)  News 
— joined  the  staff  of  Pacific 
Stars  &  Stripes  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
as  a  reporter. 

4*4 

Roger  F.  Lane — since  1946 
in  the  Associated  Press’  Spring- 
field  (Ill.)  Bureau — to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  AP’s  Minne.  polls 
Bureau  Aug.  1. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Robert  Myers — society 
editor  of  the  Walla  Walla 
( W ash. )  Union-  Bulle  tin — sailed 
on  the  Conte  Biancamano  for 
Europe. 

*  *  * 

Robert  J.  Waters  —  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press  reporter — 
named  that  newspaper’s  farm 
news  coordinator. 

4  4  4 

Mrs.  James  Reid — a  new  re¬ 
porter  for  the  McKinnviUe 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


(Ore.)  Daily  News-Register  cow- 
ering  the  Grand  Ronde  area. 

4*4 

Harold  Tyler — city  editor  of 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune — 
awarded  his  eagles  as  colonel  in 
the  Army  reserve. 

4*4 

Al  Beebe — ^joined  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.M.)  Journal  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Jim  Howard  —  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal  copyreader  — 
resigned  to  take  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  with  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

4*4 

Richard  L.  Williams — for¬ 
merly  with  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times  and  Life  Magazine — now 
an  editor  with  Dell  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York. 


William  A.  Enders  —  since 
1950  editor  of  the  Durand 

(Wis.)  Courier-Wedge  —  now 

administrative  assistant  to  Con¬ 
gressman  Glenn  R.  Davis. 

4  4  * 

Madeline  Holland  —  for¬ 
merly  for  nine  years  assistant 
food  editor  for  the  Chicago 

Tribune — named  director  of  the 
home  economics  division  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute',  Chi¬ 
cago. 

4*4 

Emery  B.  Dowell  —  former 
city  editor  of  the  Wasco  ( Calif.) 
News,  and  more  recently  with 
Charles  von  Loewenfeldt  &  As¬ 
sociates,  San  Francisco  public 
relations  firm — ^joined  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corporation’s 
public  relations  staff  at  San 
Francisco. 

4  4  * 

Louis  F.  Stone  —  formerly 
assistant  to  the  editor  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  43) 
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CONSECUTIVE  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 
IN  ADVERTISING  AND  CIRCULATION 


Philadelphia  Daily  News  — 
joined  the  public  relations  and 
publicity  department  of  Gray 
&  Rogers,  Philadelphia  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations 
agency. 


‘Duke’  Wales  Joins 
UP  in  New  England 

Boston 

Dale  M.  Johns,  New  York- 
New  England  Division  manager 
of  United  Press,  has  announced 
the  appointment 

(Duke)  Wales 
as  division  news 
representative. 

Mr.  Wales, 
37,  a  Nieman 
Fellow  in  1950- 

employed  by  the 
Boston  Herald 
in  reporting  and 
Wales  rewriting  for 

nearly  a  year.  Before  that  he 
was  editor  of  the  Auburn  (N. 
Y.)  Citizen  -  Advertiser  more 
than  four  years.  Previously  he 


Robert  Moores  Gates,  84,  for 
40  years  Washington  corres¬ 
pondent  for  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
June  29.  Before  retiring  10 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gates  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union  and  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post  in  Washington. 


D.  F.  Clifford,  78,  president 
of  the  Watertown  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Watertown  (Wis.)  Daily  Times, 
and  former  editor  and  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Juneau  (Wis.) 
Independent,  June  28.  He  re¬ 
tired  in  1946  after  serving  40 
years  as  editor  of  the  Independ¬ 
ent  which  he  had  joined  in 
1895. 


had  worked  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  Acme  Newspictures 
after  his  discharge  from  World 
War  II  as  an  Army  captain.  He 
holds  degrees  from  Dartmouth 
and  Columbia  Universities. 


Prize  for  Expose 
Of  Delinquency 

Beckley,  W.  Va. 
Revelation  of  an  unhealthy 
juvenile  delinquency  situation 
in  Kanawha  County,  through 
a  series  of  news  stories,  won 
first  place'  for  the  Charleston 
Daily  Mail  in  the  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  annual 
Alvin  L.  Sedgwick,  85,  Better  Newspaper  Contest, 
former  publisher  of  the  Martins  Weirton  Daily  Times  took 
Ferry  (W.  Va.)  T’lmc.s,  June  24.  first  place  in  its  division  for 
^  ^  ^  an  article  by  Millie  Martin, 

and  Buckhannon  Record  won 
Hyman  C.  (Hy)  Turkin,  40,  in  Division  III  for  an  article 
sports  writer  for  the  New  York  by  R.  H.  Ralston. 

News  and  author  of  several  Other  firsts: 
baseball  encyclopedias  and  re-  News — Haze  Cochran,  Wheel- 

cord  books,  June  25.  Mr.  Turk-  ing  News-Register;  and  Rich- 
in’s  latest  work  published  in  ard  H.  Ralston,  Buehannon 
April,  was  “The  1955  Baseball  Record. 

Almanac.”  Editorial  —  Charleston  Ga- 

«  *  *  zette  (Hary  Hoffman);  and 

_  Weston  Democrat. 

Benedict  M.  (Ben)  Morgan,  loc^i  column-George  Law- 
44,  copy  deskman  with  the  Los  Charleston  Gazette;  and 

Angeles  Exammer  and  Phoentx  william  E.  Canterbury,  Wayne 
(Ariz.)  Republic,  recently.  Mr.  County  News. 

Morgan  a  former  national  pu^  Sports  -  A.  L.  Hardman, 
hcity  chai^an  for  the  U  S.  Charleston  Gazette;  and  Mrs. 
Oam^r  of  Commerce,  was  the  jjary  Lou  Metcalf,  Piedmont 
son  of  the  late  Cole  Morgan, 

long-time  manager  of  the  Wash-  p  '  makeup-CAar/es- 
m^on  Bureau  of  Hearst  neWs-  undBuckhan- 

^  ’  non  Republican. 

Advertising  layout — Wheel- 
Paul  S.  Warden,  81,  writer  ^”0  News-Register  (A.  E. 
and  former  assistant  night  edi-  Hennen  Jr.)  and  Weston  In- 
tot  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  dependent  (Ralph  Tinney.) 
and  previously  associated  with  Photography  —  Bernard 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles  Palausky,  Beckley  Post 
newspapers,  June  24.  He  wrote  Herald;  Don  Crislip,  Rich- 
under  the  pseudonymn  of  Are-  mond  Nicholas  Republican; 
lius  for  the  old  Collyer’s  Eye,  a  Frank  Wilkins,  Charleston  Ga- 
sports  weekly.  He  continued  his  zette;  Jack  Zierold,  Weirton 
writing  career  until  a  year  ago.  Times. 
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CIRCULATION: 


Franklin  (Vic.)  Turney,  48, 
editor  of  the  Wakefield  (Neb.) 
Republican,  June  26.  The  week 
before  he  had  completed  a  one- 
year  term  as  president  of  the 
Northeast  Nebraska  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 


m REASON 


Source:  ABC  Publisher's  Statement 
for  period  ending  Mar.  31, 1955 


JESSE  H.  JONES,  Publisher 
JOHN  T.  JONES,  JR.,  President 
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Daily  to  Twin  Weeklies 
Successful  Conversion 

By  John  II.  Quirt 


After  46  years  of  daily  pub-  to  four  issues.  Then  the  Ihurs- 
lication,  the  Stoughton  news-  day  edition,  which  had  been 
paper  has  been  converted  to  tabloid  like  the  others,  wa 
twin  weeklies.  This  change,  an  printed  in  standard  format, 
interesting  reversal  of  form,  with  extensive  use  of  large 
came  about  when  the  Courier  local  pictures  and  detailed  fea- 
Hub,  a  daily,  found  itself  try-  tures.  This  issue  became  the 
ing  to  publish  in  a  good  week-  apple  of  the  advertiser  s  eye. 
ly  field.  'The  next  step  was  to  get  the 

.  V  *  circulation  list  prepaid.  The 

As  the  change  was  contem-  subscribers  accustomed  to 

plated  in  the  Fall  of  1954,  pub-  suD.cribers,  accustomea  to 

, .  ,  1 1  Tir  n  •  i  paying  earners  20  cents  per 

Usher  Harold  W-  Quirt  veco^- 

nized  the  lirnitations  of  his  a  budget  plan  whereby 

small  daily.  Advertising  in  the  ^ 

community  could  no  longer  sup-  $4.75  (twin  weekly 

port  a  daily  paper;  circulation  .^bscription  price)  was  paid, 
growth  was  hampered  by  the 

high  .subscription  price  The  i-e-  ^ 

1  f  before  the  end  of  the  third 

calibre  that  Mr.  Quirt  wanted  ^^onth 

“It  wasn’t  what  the  people  ' 

of  the  community  deserved,  he  ^ 

said.  “The  paper  was  published  ,  the  circulation  list  ha. 

with  a  tabloid  format,  limiting  b«en  converted  to.  prepaid 

the  number  of  large  pictures  status  the  actual  conversion  to 

and  local  features  that  could  twin  weeklies  called  the 

be  used.  In  their  place,  syndi-  the  Hub,  took 

cated  material  was  used,  and  P  December, 

while  this  made  splendid  read-  With  respect  to  circulation, 
ing  material,  it  was  not  an  ^r.  Quirt  says,  “Ucal  .sub- 

adequate  sub.stitute  for  good  scribet  s  who  were  frankly  re¬ 

local  pictures  and  features.”  luctant  to  lose  the  daily  fre¬ 
quency  commenced  early  to  ex- 
A  Better  Paper  press  enthusiasm  over  the  im- 

Therefore  the  goals  of  the  proved  issues.  The  subscription 
conversion  project  went  hand  price,  $4.75  a  year,  seemed 
in  hand — a  better  paper  for  the  moderate  compared  with  the 
subscriber  and  a  more  profit-  former  price  of  $10.40  a  year.” 
able  business.  About  100  families  who  had 

Here  were  the  questions  he  been  sati.“fied  with  the  daily  advertisers  demanding  Thurs- 
faced  as  the  conversion  was  were  so  disappointed  with  the  day  insertion.  This  did  not  hap- 
planned:  twin  weeklies  that  they  stopped  Concerns  using  largely  in- 

1.  What  will  be  the  attitude  the  paper.  Offsetting  this  were  ^  ' 

of  some  2,000  daily  subscribers  the  newsstand  sales  and  the 
when  they  discover  that  fre-  prepay  gains.  Stand  sales 
quency  has  been  changed  to  more  than  tripled  in  five 
twin  weeklies?  months.  Each  week  they  ex- 

2.  V/hat  will  be  the  attitude  ceeded  the  previous  week  until 

of  non-subscribers  who  find  the  20th  week,  when  they  re- 

that  a  subscription  rate  of  $10  mained  at  over  400. 

per  year  (for  the  daily)  has  A  prepays  plan  got  going 

been  reduced  by  more  than  during  the  twin  weeklies’  sec 
50%  ?  ond  month  and  by  the  20tl 

3.  What  will  be  the  attitude  week,  about  200  new  subscrib 

of  advertisers,  who  ofttimes  had  ers  were  on  the  books, 
been  quite  choosey  about  their  Regarding  this  gain  Mr 

day  of  insertion,  when  they  Quirt  explains  that  in  his  2i 
find  alternatives  reduced  to  2?  years  of  publishing  the  daily 


ENGINEERED  SWITCH — Harold  W.  Quirt,  left,  publisher,  is  pictured 
with  Sanford  Onsgard  who  supervised  the  production  changes  required 
when  a  daily  was  converted  to  Tuesday-Thursday  twin  weeklies  at 
Stoughton,  Wis. 


ing  in  ads  that  the  production 
department  rejected. 

“I  was  in  danger  of  los’n" 
more  staff  members,  and  of  giv¬ 
ing  advertisers  and  readers  the 
impression  that  the  new.spaper 
was  printing  and  leaving  out 
just  what  the  printers  pleased,” 
he  explains.  ‘‘This  meant  a  10 
yard  loss,  as  turnover  of  staff 
members  was  particulaily  awk¬ 
ward  at  this  important  time. 
Nevertheless,  I  had  to  replace; 
.several  printers.” 

This  change  bore  out  the  pre¬ 
diction  made  to  Mr.  Quirt  by 
an  experienced  publisher  of 


The  result  is  that  Tuesday  Quarter  Century 
usually  has  been  an  8-page  8-  ^ 

column  paper.  The  double  press  Club  in  Uttawa 
run  on  Thursday  has  ranged  OTTAWA 

up  to  14  pages.  For  the  first  time  in  the 

The  main  headache  with  ad-  HO-year  history  of  the  Ottawa 
vertising  originated  in  the  pro-  Citizen  all  employes  gathered 
duction  department,  where  the  at  one  social  function  and  saw 
staff,  inadequately  supervised  the  inauguration  of  the  Citi- 
at  first,  proceeded  to  set  up  zen’s  Quarter  Century  Club, 
unreasonable  deadlines  for  ad-  Thirty-four  employes  became 
vertising  and  news.  The  print-  members,  and  presentations 
ers  budgeted  their  time  so  were  made  by  R.  W.  Southam, 
poorly  during  the  week,  that  as  publisher.  Six  of  the  group 
press  time  approached  they  have  been  with  the  paper  over 
would  feel  trapped  and  issue  40  years,  and  one,  Executive 
these  orders.  One  valued  ad  Editor  T.  D.  Finn,  has  67 
staff  member  quit  after  bring-  years  of  service. 
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**Gteat  is  TRUTH.  Fire  cannot  bum,  nor  water 
drown  if* . DUMAS 


I 


350  Mental  Cases... 

60.5%  Recovered  through  Chiropractic 


Success  in  the  recovery  of  mental  patients  through 
chiropractic  care  is  disclosed  through  a  survey  made  by 
Herman  S.  Schwartz,  D.  C.,  President  of  the  National 
Council  of  Psychotherapy.  His  facts  and  figures  were 
obtained  through  a  scrupulous,  scientific  survey  with  a 
representative  group  of  patients  with  varying  degrees  of 
mental  disturbance.  The  hard  core  of  unshakable  evi¬ 
dence  shows  marked  benefit  from  chiropractic  care. 

Schwartz  divided  350  test  cases  into  21  basic 
categories  of  mental  disorders.  Different  therapies  were 
compared  with  chiropractic  care.  The  summation  is  that 
the  chances  are  about  9  in  10  that  the  patient  benefits 
from  chiropractic. 

Here  Are  the  Facts  .  ,  .  Here  Is  the  Truth  on  Chiro¬ 


practic  Performance: 

212  Recovered  . 60.5% 

87  Much  Improved . 25  % 

28  Somewhat  Improved .  8  % 

19  No  Change .  5.5% 

4  Worse .  1  % 


In  a  difficult  field  there  is  room  for  co-operation 
and  comparison.  Dr.  Robert  White,  head  of  the  Harvard 
Psychological  Clinic,  author  of  "The*  Abnormal  Per¬ 
sonality,”  states:  "This  .  .  .  kind  of  controversy  ...  a 
struggle  for  professional  prestige  (obscures)  the  real 
issues  which  have  to  do  with  the  interest  of  the  public, 
not  the  interest  of  two  professions.” 

The  first  tenet  of  the  National  Chiropractic  Associa¬ 
tion  is  that  any  practitioner  of  a  healing  art  should  dedi¬ 
cate  himself  to  public  service — frankly  admitting  each 
other's  successes — and  to  exploit  every  gain  against 
mental  illness. 

If  there  is  particular  information  you  want,  write  us 
or  send  for  the  book,  "The  Truth  About  Chiropractic.” 
NATIONAL  CHIROPRACTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Inc., 
NATIONAL  BUILDING,  WEBSTER  CITY,  IOWA 


3  TRUTHS  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW 

550  Insurance  Companies  Recognize  Chiropractic. 

m  ^ 

1  out  of  EVERY  5  Americans  Avail  Themselves 

of  Chiropractic  Health  Services. 

4  Years  of  Chiropractic  College  is  the  Minimum 
Requirement  for  Doctors  of  ChirOpractic. 

The  Truth  About  Chiropractic 

*One  of  a  Series  of  Reports 
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METRO 


60  Madison  Avt. 
N«w  York  16  N.  Y 


I  1  the  whole  trip  worth  while,  Mr. 
L  r0SS  ijrrOWtiT  Gates  told  the  circulators.  For 

it  was  proof  of  the  opportunity 

Qoon  r^no  r»rl  ion  awaits  any  newspaper  man 

vJLldl  LllClll  who  would  like  to  do  a  one-man, 
-p-,  A  .  individual  technical  assistance 

H  H  /XSlrl  some  under-developed 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho  “There  is  suspicion  in  many 
Newspapers  with  circulations  countries  that  our  government¬ 
soaring  under  the  impact  of  sponsored  technical  assistance 
peoples  who  have  newly-gained  programs  are  a  form  of  Ameri- 
literacy  safeguard  the  freedom  can  colonialism,”  he  explained, 
of  millions  in  Asia,  reports  H.  “But  when  you  go  as  an  indi- 
Phelps  Gates,  circulation  man-  vidual  expert,  as  an  individual 
ager,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  member  of  the  ICMA  or  any 
These  circulation  gains  will  other  trade  association,  you  can 
attain  fantastic  speed,  Mr.  be  an  American  diplomat  with- 
Gates  predicted  in  a  report  to  out  political  tags.” 

ICMA  on  his  observations  dur-  Mr.  Gates  suggested  making 
ing  a  global  tour.  the  “sharing  of  our  experience. 

Crowds  stand  around  news-  our  free  enterprise  thinking,  our 
stands  all  day  reading  latest  little  merchant  methods,  our 
editions  in  cities  like  Bangkok,  scholarship  programs,  our  easy 
Calcutta  and  Karachi,  he  i-e-  ready  techniques,  our  free  and 
ported.  Singapore,  a  one-news-  open  way  of  doing  business,  our 
paper  city  in  1935,  now  has  15.  American  know-how”  as  the 
The  Singapore  Straits  Times  No.  1  project  for  the  next  year, 
which  had  a  prewar  circulation  ^ 

of  15,000  now  has  85,000. 

A  newspaper  in  Indonesia  is  rp»  r  * 

published  just  for  illiterates  be-  -I  lIHC  lOF  ^IVIC 
ginning  to  read.  It  is  just  one  yy  ,  t  tt  j 

of  the  many  devices  used  for  UlltlCS  IS  LJr20Cl 
helping  people  to  read,  the 

chairman  of  the  ICMA’s  educa-  Roseburg,  Ore. 

tional  committee  reported.  Robert  W.  Chandler,  publisher 

“Here  to  Stay”  of  the  Bend  Bulletin,  believes 

that  15  to  20%  of  a  newspaper 
The  significance  of  this  trend  executive’s  working  hours 
was  pointed  up  in  an  article  he  should  be  devoted  to  civic  work 
read  in  the  Calcutta  Illustrated  jji  the  community 
Weekly  Mr.  Gates  said  This  expressed  this  view  dur- 

declared  “English  journalism  is  j  ,  discussions 

here  to  stay  and  predicted  that  featured  the  summer 

“journals  in  diverse  Indian  ^^eeting  of  the  Oregon  Newspa- 
tongues  will  increase  at  scramb-  Publishers  Association  here 
ling  speed,”  adding:  j  ,q 

“But  above  all,  there  is  the  ‘ 

unchallengeable  fact  that  you  “Oregon  newspapers  do  a 
cannot  talk  a  man  or  a  nation  public  rela- 

out  of  freedom  in  the  English  tions,  he  stated, 
language.”  Robert  Penland,  Heppner  Ga- 

That  simple  statement  made  zette-Times,  was  elected  presi- 
in'  of  ONPA  to  succeed  Lucien 

P.  Arant,  Baker  Democrat-Her- 


OFFICERS  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
age"  Association  in  session  preliminary  to  the  ICMA  at  Sun  Valley 
included  (L.  to  R.)  Malcolm  A.  C.  McCallum,  Calgary  (Alta.) 
Herald,  retiring  president  and  new  chairman  of  the  board;  Elbert 
H.  Baker  II,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News-Tribune,  elected  president;  Dale 
Drake,  Longview  (Wash.)  News,  named  first  vicepresident;  and  Henry 
A.  Hoskins,  Tacoma  News-Tribune,  secretary. 

ABC’s  Value 
Emphasized 

Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
Newspapers  should  capitalize 
on  the  incomparable  circulation 
data  found  in  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulation  reports,  Alan  T. 
Wolcott,  vicepresident  of  ABC, 
told  the  Pacific  Northwest  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association. 

In  addressing  sessions  prelim¬ 
inary  to  the  ICMA  convention 
here,  Mr.  Wolcott  pointed  to 
new  gains  by  the  Bureau  as 
well  as  plans  to  make  the  re¬ 
ports  simpler  and  hence  more 
serviceable. 

A  total  of  82  new  members 
since  the  first  of  this  year  has 
brought  membership  to  an  all 
time  high  of  724  leading  adver¬ 
tisers  now  sponsoring  the  work 
of  the  Bureau,  Mr.  Wolcott  re¬ 
ported.  There  also  are  more 
agencies,  with  a  total  of  206 
holding  membership. 

Publication  membership  is  at 
an  all-time  high  with  1,995 
newspapers  among  the  2,742 


Publisher  Title 
Given  N.  Z.  CMs 


Sun  Valley,  Idaho 
“Many  of  you  have  talked 
about  dignifying  your  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  title  of  sales 
manager,”  Phelps  Gates  told 
the  ICMA  here.  “In  New 
Zealand,  your  opposite  num¬ 
bers  go  you  one  better.  Every 
circulation  manager  there 
has  the  title  of  publisher.  The 
term  circulation  manager  is 
virtually  unknown.” 


JEWELRY  LINAGE 


Writ*  Vi  or  ask  our  roproiontativo 
ter  a  sompio  copy.  And  bo  sure 
to  ioo  thos*  others  in  Metro's  bot- 
tery  of  proven  linage  builders: 

•  Metro  Newspc^r  Service 

•  Metro  Department  Store  Service 

•  Fothion  Review  Service 

•  Greoter  Soles  Service 

•  Metro's  Rook  of  Heodin9S 


. . .  And  many  other  supplementary 
services  that  mean  INCREASED 
IINAGE  for  your  newspoperf 


UNITED  PRESS 
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When  better  outo^obnes  ore  built  Buick  will  build  them 


There  are,  you  will  find,  some  cars  in  the  fine-car  field 
more  costly  than  a  Buick  Roadmaster. 

And  there  are,  you  will  find,  some  people  who  judge  the 
stature  of  their  cars  solely  by  the  price  they  pay. 

But  there  are  also  many  men— and  their  numbers  are 
increasing  markedly— who  judge  a  car  almost  on  a  “best- 
of-breed”  basis  —  and  these  are  Roadmaster  owners. 

For  these  are  men  who  feel  no  need  to  prove  worldly 
success  by  mere  ostentation— so  they  scan  the  field  for 
the  finest  of  a  fine  line  of  automobiles. 

That,  for  a  very  sound  reason,  is  Roadmaster. 

This  top-of-the-line  Buick  is  the  very  cream  of  the  most 
successful  line  of  Buicks  in  all  history— with  sales  now 
soaring  to  an  all-time  best-seller  high. 


Naturally,  the  qualities  that  bring  such  huge  success  to 
all  Buicks  are  brought  to  their  peak  in  Roadmaster. 

So  you  find  here  the  peak  of  interior  quiet,  the  peak  of 
comfort,  the  peak  of  luxury,  the  peak  of  level  riding 
and  handling  ease  and  precise  control. 

But  even  more  to  the  point  is  this: 

Of  all  cars  in  its  field,  only  Roadmaster— because  it  is 
a  Buick  —  gives  you  command  of  the  most  modern 
automatic  transmission  yet  developed. 

For  no  other  car,  regardless  of  price,  can  bring  you  the 
wondrous  action  of  Variable  Pitch  Dynaflow. 

Your  Buick  dealer  cordially  invites  you  to  try  a 
Roadmaster  at  your  convenience.  See  him  this  week 
for  a  rewarding  experience. 

BUICK  Division  of  GENERAL  MOTORS 


AS  T  E  rr 
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CIRCULATION 


New  Bedford  Wins 
8th  Promotion  Award 


Sun  Valley,  Idaho 

The  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  won  a  first 
place  award  in  the  newspaper- 
boy  promotion  competitions  of 
the  Intemational  Circulation 
Managers  association  for  the 
eighth  time  here,  Chairman 
Harold  Hult  of  Topeka  reported 
at  the  annual  meeting. 

The  successive  awards  have 
been  won  in  two  circulation 
groups,  he  pointed  out.  A  special 
television  award  was  urged  for 
next  year.  The  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  had  a  top  promotion 
used  on  TV  in  this  year’s  com¬ 
petitions. 

The  Winners 

Winners  in  respective  circula¬ 
tion  classifications  were: 

Group  1:  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier  Post;  Hon¬ 
orable  mentions,  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times-Herald;  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tri¬ 
bune,  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Sun, 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  & 
Tribune,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch  &  Pioneer  Press,  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
Press-Telegram,  and  Dayton 
Daily  News,  Certificates  of 
merit:  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle, 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligencer 
Journal  &  New  Era;  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Province,  Tacoma 

(Wash.)  News-Tribune,  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Citizen;  Portland 
(Ore.)  Oregonian  and  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News. 

Group  2:  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard  Times;  honorable  mention, 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune. 

Other  Winners 
Group  3:  Hollywood  (Calif.) 


Citizen-News.  Honorable  men¬ 
tions,  San  Mateo  (Calif.)  Times, 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph. 
Certificates  of  Merit,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  I.)  Call;  Walla 

Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin; 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  &  Jour¬ 
nal;  Morgantown  (W.  Va.) 
Dominion  News  and  Post;  Tar- 
entum  (Pa.)  Valley  News. 

Group  4:  Kirkland  Lake 
(Ont.)  Northern  News.  Honor¬ 
able  mention,  Borger  (Tex.) 
News-Herald. 

United  action  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  newspapers  was 
authorized  by  CM  A  in  a  resolu¬ 
tion  expressing  the  group’s 
wholehearted  cooperation  with 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  its  pres¬ 
ident,  Richard  W.  Slocum,  “on 
all  matters  of  mutual  interest.” 


newly-elected  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  took  a  pledge  to  co¬ 
operate  as  a  team  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  ICMA  and  of  cir¬ 
culation  duties. 

Mr.  Shorr,  who  succeeded 
Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Enquirer,  is  the  first 
New  England  ICMA  represent¬ 
ative  to  attain  the  presidency. 
The  first  rung  on  the  president¬ 
ial  succession  ladder  was  reach¬ 
ed  by  James  M.  Rankin,  Topeka 
(Kas.)  Dadly  Capital  and  State 
Journal,  in  election  as  third 
vicepresident. 

The  impressive  installation 
service,  written  by  Shiel 
Dunsker,  past  president  attend¬ 
ing  his  20th  convention,  is  now 
destined  to  become  a  regular 
feature  of  ICMA  sessions. 


‘Foto’  Series 
Lures  Golfers 


1 


To  Join  with  ANPA 
An  immediate  result  of  this 
broad  authorization  was  the 
decision  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  to  join  with  ANPA  in  a 
fact-finding  and  information  re¬ 
port  on  the  Laurel,  Miss.,  court 
case  involving  the  status  of  the 
“Little  Merchant”  plan  under 
workmen’s  compensation  laws. 

The  directors  also  reaffirmed 
ICMA  support  of  the  Crusade 
of  Freedom  as  an  association 
project.  The  board,  in  its  post¬ 
convention  session,  selected 
Pittsburgh  as  the  1957  conven¬ 
tion  city  and  named  Kansas 
City  for  1958.  Next  year’s  gath¬ 
ering  will  be  in  Chicago. 

Convention  sessions  were 
climaxed  by  ICMA’s  new  in¬ 
stallation  service  at  which 
President  Morris  Shoor,  Woon¬ 
socket  (R.  1.)  Call  and  all  other 


IS  FOR  ENTHUSIASM 


We  work  with  your  circulation  department  to 
give  it  a  complete  change  of  pace  .  .  .  spark 
its  initiative  through  carefully  planned  boy 
and  adult  incentive  programs. 


WHITLOCK.  AND  COMPANY,  Inc. 

333  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AVENUE 
CHICAGO  "1,  ILLINOIS 


Give  us  the  nod 
no  obligation. 


You’ll  get  the  facts  . 


E&P  Plaque  Given 

A  feature  of  the  final  con¬ 
vention  meeting  was  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  ICMA-Editor 
&  Publisher  plaque  for 
“achievement  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  call  of  duty,”  to  H.  Phelps 
Gates.  It  was  the  second  time' 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
circulation  manager  has  won 
this  award.  He  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  his  tenth  year  of  service 
on  the  association’s  education 
committee. 

Convention  resolutions  in¬ 
cluded  amendment  of  by-laws 
to  provide'  that  the  chairman  of 
the  ICMA  directors  shall  also 
be  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee.  Thanks  resolutions 
included  expressions  of  appreci¬ 
ation  to  James  L.  Brown,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Boise  Statesman, 
and  to  Stowell  Abbott,  enter¬ 
tainment  chairman.  Entertain¬ 
ment  provided  by  the  States¬ 
men  Newspapers  included  a  ski 
lift  trip  up  3,000  feet  to  a  9,000- 
foot  peak. 

Awards  included  a  $100  pres¬ 
entation  to  Charles  Earnhart, 
Dayton  Daily  News,  for  his 
contribution  to  the  ICMA  News- 
paperboy  training  program. 
Matching  watches  were  present¬ 
ed  retiring  President  and  Mrs. 
Staab. 

.Motel  Giveaway  Problem 

Belief  that  problems  arising 
from  the  growth  of  “give¬ 
away”  newspapers  to  hotel  and 
motel  guests  should  be  present¬ 
ed  to  ABC  was  advanced  during 
sessions  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  ICMA  here. 

L.  J.  Cascadden,  Portland 
Oregonian,  pointed  out  that 
motels  are  insisting  on  pur¬ 
chasing  papers  for  distribution. 
Such  copies  are  counted  as 
bulk  sales  under  ABC  rules.  Mr. 
Cascadden  expressed  the  hope 
that  means  could  be  devised  to 
prevent  further  cuts  in  rack 
and  stand  sales. 


San  Francisco  ’ 

“Golf  Photo  Lessons”  in  pic-  j 
ture  and  story  provided  the  ] 
San  Francisco  Examiner  with  ' 
a  month-long  series  preceding 
the  National  Open  Champion¬ 
ship  play  here. 

In  the  series,  25  profession¬ 
als  of  this  area  displayed  and 
described  their  golf  specialty. 
By-line  stories  were  each  il¬ 
lustrated  with  from  three  to 
five  photos. 

The  series  was  provided 
through  sports  department 
team  play,  reports  Curley 
Grieve,  spoi-ts  editor.  Don  Sel¬ 
by  prepared  the  interviews 
and  Charles  Doherty  did  the 
photography.  'Wiley  Smith’s 
cartoons  featured  golf  on  the 
days  the  stories  appeared, 
while  Harry  Hayward,  golf 
editor,  gave  counsel. 

The  features  involved  2,500 
photos  from  the  sequence 
“Magic  Eye”  camera  operated 
by  Mr.  Doherty,  as  each  in¬ 
stallment  carried  a  selection 
from  100  shots  of  each  member 
of  the  golfing  “faculty.” 

The  series  was  bound  into  a 
glossy  paper  book  on  comple¬ 
tion  and  issued  as  a  promotion 
piece  by  the  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  headed  by  Gray  Crevel- 
ing. 


Md.  Weekly  Dies 

Wasiiingto.n 
After  28  years  without  miss¬ 
ing  a  publication  date,  the 
Takoma  Park  Journal,  one  of 
Maryland’s  oldest  weeklies, 
ceased  operations  with  July  1 
press  run.  The  publisher,  John 
W.  Coffman  Jr.,  reserves  the 
right  to  go  back  into  publica¬ 
tion  he  said  if  local  issues 
appear  to  need  a  voice. 


Tribute  to  Jim  Brown 

Sun  'Valley,  Idaho 
ICMA  sessions  here  adjourned 
June  29  for  a  30-minute  pre¬ 
luncheon  friendship  period  hon¬ 
oring  James  Wright  Brown, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Editoe 
&  Publisher,  and  a  life  member 
of  the  association. 


Tribune  Street 

Rome,  Ga. 

The  Rome  City  Commission 
has  renamed  the  street  on  which 
the  Rome  News-Tribune  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  honor  of  the  newspaper. 
Formerly  West  1st  Street,  it 
now  is  Tribune  Street. 
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Steadily  Growing  Because 
It’s  Constantly  Serving  .  . 
And  Serving  Better  .  .  . 


And  It  Pays  As  It  Serves  •  •  •  Truck  Fleet  Doubled^ 
Tax  Payments  Tripled,  In  10-Year  Period! 


Increasing  demands  for  the  fast,  flexible  service  trucks 

offer  shippers  and  the  public  have  resulted  in  the 
trucking  industry  doubling  its  fleet  of  trucks  from 
1944  to  1954. 

Yes,  the  number  of  vehicles  in  the  trucking 
industry’s  fleet  has  risen  from  4,513,000  in  1944  to  9,412,000  in 
1954  —  proof  of  the  economical,  efficient 
transportation  service  motor  transport  provides. 

Every  truck  you  see  on  the  highway  is  there  because 
it’s  performing  a  needed  service.  It’s  there 

because  it  has  a  job  to  do,  a  job  that  may  be  tied  right 
in  with  your  job,  your  day  to  day  living. 

Trucks  pay  as  they  serve,  too.  In  this  same 
10-year  period,  the  taxes  trucks  pay  rose  threefold  from 

$561,000,000  to  $1,748,000,000!  Representing  16% 
of  all  vehicles,  trucks  paid  33%  of  all  state 
highway  user  taxes! 


Trucks,  on  the  go  24  hours  a 
day,  keep  the  freight  moving 
constantly,  get  shipments  to 
destination  on  time! 


The  flexibility  of  truck  trans¬ 
port  puts  every  community  — 
no  matter  how  small  —  on  a 
direct  receiving  line. 


Truck  transportation  provides 
door-to-door  delivery  —  it's  a 
direct  service,  with  a  minimum 
of  freight  handlingl 


American  Trucking  Atieciations,  Inc. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

If  You've  Got  It ,  .  ,  A  Truck  Brought  It! 


\ 
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Editors  Urge 
Comic  Book 
Control  Veto 

Stanford  University,  Calif. 

The  California  Editors’  Con¬ 
ference  here  last  week  adopted 
a  resolution  asking  Gov.  Good¬ 
win  Knight  to  veto  a  comic  book 
control  bill  which  was  before 
him. 

Nearly  200  newspaper  execu¬ 
tives  attended  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Censorship  of  comic  books 
was  a  topic  under  discussion  as 
part  of  a  broad  look  at  press 
freedom. 

The  comic  book  measuie, 
“while  well  motivated  and  al¬ 
though  purporting  to  control 
obscene  comic  books  only,  is  so 
worded  and  devised  as  to  place 
in  the  hands  of  government  a 
legal  weapon  which  could  be 
used  to  suppress  free  expression 
of  opinion,”  the  resolution  said. 

J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  Times  Herald,  here  to 
debate  trial  coverage  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  got  into  the  comic  book 
discussion  after  Charles  A. 
Storke,  Santa  Barbara  New^- 
Press,  reported  on  that  news¬ 
paper’s  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

An  important  step  in  meeting 
the  comics  situation  in  his  city 
was  made  through  persuad’ng 
the  independent  local  distributor 
to  inspect  the  books  and  cut 
some  from  his  list,  Mr.  Storke 
said.  Distributors  were  en- 
couiaged  to  cut  some  comic 
books  from  their  order.s  to  a 
national  distributor. 

Its  Censorship 

The  Washington  editor  rose 
to  point  out  that  the  ri-^ht  to 
distribute  ranks  with  the  rights 
of  access  and  printing.  This 
method  of  curbing  books  wns 
more  compatible  than  most  any 
other  method,  but  censorship  by 
the  independent  distribu'or  “is 
no  more  acceptable  than  t*ia'  ^  ■ 
any  other  man  or  board,”  he 
declared.  “Also,  any  such  action 
is  hard  to  restrain. 

“May  I  also  suggest  that  we 
go  back  home  and  look  at  our 
own  comics,”  Mr.  Wiggins  said. 
“How  many  editors  here  have 
written  one  letter  to  any  syndi¬ 
cate  regarding  comics?” 

The  News-Press  moves  did 
curb  objectionable  comic  book 
distribution  without  stirring 
fanatic  opposition,  Mr.  Storke 
said.  The  newspaper  explained 


the  situation,  persuaded  distri¬ 
butors  to  live  up  to  a  code  they 
themselves  had  adopted,  and 
developed  a  move  for  school  li¬ 
braries.  It  has  found  restraints 
continuing  a  year  later,  Mr. 
Storke  said. 

The  News-Press  has  recently 
surveyed  the  lewd  magazines 
displayed  on  Santa  Barbara 
stands  and  is  considering  a  new 
campaign. 

• 

Fort  Wavne  TV 
Appeal  Stalls 

Washington 
Death  of  Paul  V.  McNutt  has 
stalled  the  forw’ard  movement  of 
an  appeal  based  on  FCC  refusal 
to  grant  a  broadcast  license  to 
applicants  associated  with  a 
newspaper  which  is  a  party  to 
a  joint  advertising  rate  card. 

The  U.  S.  Court  o_f  Appeals 
has  refused  to  rule  on  a  protest 
to  the  Commission’s  award  of  a 
TV  license  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  until  the  FCC  decides  the 
effect  of  Mr.  McNutt’s  death  on 
the  losing  application,  to  which 
he  w'as  a  partner-applicant. 

FCC  had  asked  the  court  to 
determine  the  merit  of  the 
grant,  contending  that  if  the 
Commission’s  decision  was  up¬ 
held,  the  death  of  an  applicant 
W'as  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  McNutt,  partner  to  James 
R.  Fleming  in  the  broadcast  ap¬ 
plication,  died  after  appeal  from 
the  Commission  ruling  had  been 
filed  with  the  court.  Their  firm, 
Anthony  Wayne  Broadcasting 
Co.,  was  denied  the  facility  be¬ 
cause  of  “certain  advertising 
practices  .  .  .  contrary  to  the 
public  interest”  indulged  by  the 
Journal  Gazette  Company,  of 
which  they  wrere  trustees. 

Buys  Radio  Station 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Sale  of  V/HIM  radio  station 
by  R.  T.  Engles  and  C.  G. 
Taylor  of  Frank  W.  Miller  Jr. 
for  $469,000  has  been  nego¬ 
tiated  by  Blackburn-Hamilton 
Co.,  brokers.  The  purchaser  is 
a  director  of  Headley-Reed  Co., 
station  representatives,  and  vice- 
president  of  WSAR,  Fall  River. 
• 

Prints  Travel  Guide 

Tokyo 

Pacific  Stars  &  Stripes  on 
July  3  distributed  a  16-page 
tabloid  travel  supplement,  “See 
Japan!”  The  illustrated  travel 
guide  describes  many  of  Japan’s 
famed  scenic  and  historical  at¬ 
tractions — and  tells  how  to  get 
there  and  where  to  stay.  It  was 
prepared  by  Richard  H.  Larsh, 
feature  editor. 


Cowles  Firm  Buys 
Kansas  TV  Outlet 

Hutchinson,  Kas. 

A  contract  for  purchase  of 
television  station  KTVH  by 
Wichita-Hutchinson  Company, 
Inc.,  for  $1,070,000  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  June  30. 

The  purchase  is  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

The  announcement  was  made 
by  W.  D.  P.  Carey,  president  of 
the  company  selling  the  station, 
and  Joyce  A.  Swan  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  president  of 
Wichita-Hutchinson  Company, 
Inc. 

Several  Kansas  residents,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Carey  and  John  P. 
Harris,  publisher  of  the  Hutch¬ 
inson  News-Herald,  have  owned 
the  television  station.  They  will 
own  a  20%  interest  in  the  new 
company  operating  KTVH  and 
Mr.  Carey  and  Mr.  Harris  will 
serve  as  directors.  The  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany,  of  which  Mr.  Swan  is 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  will  own  80%  of  the  new 
company. 

• 

Former  AP  News  Chief 
Buys  Arkansas  Daily 

Rogers,  Ark. 

Charles  Nutter,  formerly 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press’  Southwest  Division  in 
Kansas  City,  has  purchased  the 
Rogers  Daily  News  from  E.  W. 
Pate,  who  is  retiring  after  pub¬ 
lishing  the  newspaper  the  past 
26  years. 

With  International  House  in 
New  Orleans  the  last  eight 
years,  Mr.  Nutter  had  previous¬ 
ly  headed  AP  bureaus  in  Spain, 
Russia,  New  Orleans  and  Mex¬ 
ico. 

Reid  Fellowships 

Wilbur  Forrest,  chairman  of 
the  Reid  Foundation,  is  receiv¬ 
ing  applications  for  1956  fel¬ 
lowship  grants.  Each  of  six 
newspapermen  who  qualify  will 
receive  $5,000  for  expen.ses  for 
travel  abroad  during  the  year. 
The  deadline  for  applications, 
mailed  to  Mr.  Foirest  at  230 
W.  41st  Street,  New  York  36, 
N.  Y.,  is  Oct.  1. 


Movie  Edition  in  Fall 

The  A  m  €  r  i  c  an  Weekly’s 
fourth  consecutive  movie  annual 
will  be  datelined  Sept.  25.  This 
issue  as  those  past,  according 
to  the  editors,  will  be  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  motion 
picture  industry. 
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Ben  Darby  II  1 
Sole  Owner  | 
Of  AM  Daily  j 

OwATONNA,  Mina  ■ 
For  the  second  time  in  its  I 
81-year  history,  the  Owatonna  I 
Daily  People’s  Press,  only  mo»Ti.  | 
ing  newspaper  in  southern  1 
Minnesota,  has  a  Benjamin  E.  J 
Darby  as  its  sole  owner,  ■ 
Ben  II,  general  manager  ■ 
since  1951,  announced  that  the  1 
corporation  has  purchased  the  J 
interests  of  surviving  heirs  of  I 
his  grandfather,  Ben  I.  The  I 
purchase  culminates  a  seven-  ^ 
year  program  which  has  seen  j 
the  second  Ben  Darby  com-  ■ 
pletely  re-equip  the  newspaper  I 
plant  and  modernize  the  paper’s  | 
65-year-old  building.  • 

The  first  Ben  Darby  was  ac¬ 
tively  in  charge  of  his  news¬ 
paper  until  his  death  in  1941 
at  the  age  of  92.  Three  sons 
went  into  newspapering  with 
their  father:  William,  who 
headed  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment;  Harry,  business  manager, 
the  father  of  Ben  II,  and  i 
George,  editor.  All  three  are  j 
dead.  Harry  was  publisher  ■ 
until  his  death  in  1951,  when 
Ben  II  took  over  as  general 
manager. 

The  Waiineta  (Neb.)  Breezt 
has  been  sold  by  J.  D.  Hodges 
to  Stanley  Smith  of  Mansfield, 
Mo. 

*  *  * 

William  H.  Mullene  has  taken 
over  the  Silver  City  (N.  M.) 
Enterprise,  one  of  the  oldest 
weekly  papers  in  the  state,  pur¬ 
chasing  the  interest  of  his  co¬ 
partner,  Paul  Wright.  The 
Enterprise  was  established  in 
1882. 

*  *  * 

Basil  C.  Burke  Jr.,  common¬ 
wealth  attorney  for  Madison 
County,  Madison,  Va.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Madison  County 
Eagle  and  the  Green  County 
Record.  «  «  * 

R.  E.  L.  Majors  has  sold  his 
Fort  Gaines  (Ga.)  News-Rf- 
cord  to  Charles  R.  Cox,  former¬ 
ly  associated  w'ith  the  Cuthbeii 
(Ga.)  Times. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Tipton,  who  was  editor 
of  the  weekly  Truman  (Ark.) 
Democrat  19  months,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Yellville  Mountain 
(Ark.)  Echo  from  Roy  L.  Size¬ 
more. 

*  *  * 

Edgar  Allen,  publisher  of  the 
Brentwood  (Calif.)  News  the 
past  25  years,  has  sold  his 
newspaper  to  Loyal  Bisbee  of  ^ 
Oakland,  Calif.  < 
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each  one  is  different 


The  staff  of  life  —  despite  its  many  origins  and 
types  —  is  a  common  need  around  the  world.  Quality 
television  stations  —  just  as  diverse  in  their 
personalities  and  origins  —  share  a  common  need 
for  individualized  representation. 

Some  of  the  most  outstanding  find  their  answer  with 
Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons.  If  your  standards 
are  similar  to  theirs,  this  is  the  kind  of  quality 
representation  worth  investigating. 


IVAAM  Baltimore 

WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
WFMY-TV  Greensboro 
WTPA  Harris  burr 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons,  Inc. 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


W I  PA  Harrisburg 

WDAF-TV  Kansas  City 
WHAS-TV  Louisville 
WTMJ-TV  Milwaukee 
WMTW  Mt.  fVashington 

WSYR-TV  Syracuse 


television— the  only  medium  vve  serve 


Press  Role  Increases 


In  Youth  Crime  Rise 


By  Dr.  Sidney  Kobre 

Professor  of  Journalism,  Florida  State  University 


Tallahassee,  Fla. 


One  million  juvenile  delin¬ 
quents  are  picked  up  by  the 
police  every  year.  And  450,0(0 
of  these  reach  the  juvenile 
courts.  They  are  put  on  pro¬ 
bation.  They  are  sent  to  indus¬ 
trial  schools.  And  some  are 
even  sentenced  to  state  prisons. 

This  significant  American 
social  problem,  to  which  the 
press  is  turning  increasingly 
its  attention,  was  discussed  in 
thorough-going  fashion  by  a 
five-man  panel  of  sociologists 
and  journalists  at  Floidda  State 
University’s  high  school  press 
institute  June  20. 


All  Phases  Explored 


Every  phase  of  the  juvenile 
crime  problem — causes,  rem¬ 
edies  and  the  important  role  of 
the  press — ^was  explored. 

Laying  the  groundwork  for 
the  discussion.  Prof.  Vernen 
Fox,  of  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  a  former  deputy 
warden  at  the  Jackson  Mich¬ 
igan  State  Prison,  pointed  out 
that  no  one  cause  is  responsible 
for  a  delinquent  career.  He 
traced  the  development  of  ex¬ 
planations  for  juvenile  crime, 
referring  to  the  early  sugges¬ 
tion  that  low  mental  intelli¬ 
gence  was  responsible.  The 
criminologist  said  that  studies 
show  little  difference  between 
the  intelligence  of  the  juveniles 
who  get  into  trouble  and  those 
who  are  never  picked  up  by  the 
police. 
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“It  was  believed  for  a  long 
time  that  slums  or  bad  environ¬ 
ment  directly  caused  juvenile 
delinquency,”  the  criminologist 
explained.  “But  investigations 
show  that  there  is  no  absolute, 
direct  causal  relationship.”  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  Machine 
Gun  Kelly  came  from  a  slum 
but  so  did  former  Gov.  Alfred 
E.  Smith  of  New  York. 

The  next  speaker.  Dr.  Earl 
Koos,  of  the  School  of  Social 
Welfare,  and  a  national  author¬ 
ity  on  the  family,  described  the 
work  of  the  juvenile  court. 
“The  purpose  of  the  court  is 
not  to  get  Johnny  to  pay  for 
his  crime  or  to  punish  him  for 
it.  The  court  seeks  to  get  the 
facts  behind  Johnny’s  trouble, 
considering  him  a  sick  child. 
The  probation  officer,  the  psy¬ 
chologist  and  the  clinical  psy¬ 
chologist  are  used  to  investigate 
the  quirks  in  Johnny’s  mind. 
Treatment  is  sought  and  Johnny 
may  be  put  on  probation. 

“Newspapermen  often  con¬ 
fuse  probation  with  parole,” 
Dr.  Koos  chargjed.  “Probation 
is  a  process  used  before  Johnny 
goes  to  the  reformatory.  Parole 
is  a  method  used  afterward.” 

The  panel  then  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  role  of  the  press 
in  combatting  this  American 
social  cancer. 

Malcolm  Johnson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.) 
Democrat,  began  by  saying  that 
he  “doubted  that  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency  was  the  grave  prob¬ 
lem  we  make  it  out  to  be.”  He 
said  we  have  more  knowledge 
about  delinquency  because  we 
have  better  reporting  of  it. 

The  newspaperman  pointed 
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out  that  the  press  of  the  nation 
was  concerned  about  the  million 
boys  and  girls  who  get  into 
trouble  with  the  police  each 
year.  He  said  this  number  is 
small  when  compared  to  the  50 
million  who  do  not  become  law- 
offenders,  but  still  the  million 
figure  is  a  sizeable  number. 
Mr.  Johnson  then  referred  to 
the  Associated  Press  bulletin 
which,  he  said,  told  of  the  many 
newspapers  ninning  campaigns 
to  combat  the  juvenile  crime 
menace. 

Special  Editions 

Some  newspapers,  he  as¬ 
serted,  are  publishing  special 
editions  devoted  to  the  construc¬ 
tive  activities  of  young  people. 
The  newsman  said  that  editors 
wanted  to  show  that  you  don’t 
have  to  kick  somebody  or  throw 
something  to  get  into  the 
press. 

“It  is  the  obligation  of  the 
newspaper  editors  to  inform 
people  about  the  need  to  control 
the  juvenile  problem,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “There  is  a  great  debate 
on  whether  the  names  of  juven¬ 
iles  who  get  into  trouble  with 
the  police  should  be  revealed. 
Revealing  the  names  sometimes 
would  inform  parents  about  the 
company  and  friends  their  chil¬ 
dren  have.  Responsible  papers 
do  not  print  the  names  of  juven¬ 
iles.  The  fact  that  newspapers 
kept  the  secret  relating  to  the 
development  of  an  atomic  bomb 
in  a  Tennessee  city  so  that  the 
enemy  would  not  get  informa¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  press  can 
be  responsible  and  can  handle 
intelligently  the  names  of  juv¬ 
eniles.” 

Newspapers  do  not  have  the 
staffs  and  the  time  to  prepare 
long  exhaustive  reports  on  the 
causes  and  remedies  for  juven¬ 
ile  crime,  he  asserted.  “Dead¬ 
lines  must  be  met,”  he  declared. 

A  second  newspaperman, 
Jim  Powell,  capital  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  pointed  out  that  newspa¬ 
pers  are  giving  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  juvenile  problem 
today.  He  said  that  some  of  it 
may  be  superficial,  but  when 
newsmen  write  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  question  they 
can  go  deep.  He  referred  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  series  published 
recently  in  the  Herald.  Mr. 
Powell  asserted  that  the  tend¬ 


“we  have  gone  too  far  in  thij  I 
matte'r  of  secrecy.  Few  neiw-  * 
papermen  abuse  their  responsi-  f 
bilities  in  printing  names  of  i 
juveniles.  Responsible  nelirs-  f 
men  are  in  the  majority.”  f 

Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  professor  | 
of  journalism  at  the  university,  | 
declared  that  newspapers  should  | 
tell  the  news  of  crime  graphic¬ 
ally  and  vividly  and  strongly,  , 
whether  this  crime  is  committd 
by  adults  or  by  children.  “But 
the  press  should  not  stop  there," 
he  asserted.  “The  newspapers 
should  reveal  the  causes  behind  i 
the  crime  headlines,  and  the  ^ 
newsmen  should  .seek  out  and  “ 
publish  the  remedies  proposed 
by  criminologists.” 

The  press  can  tell  what 
causes  the  inadequate  family 
life  and  can  seek  to  strengthen 
the  family  as  an  institution,  he 
explained.  “Newspapers  can 
reveal  the  environmental  condi¬ 
tions,  the  slums  and  the  blighted 
neighborhoods  which  provide 
the  soil  which  leads  to  the  ju¬ 
venile  explosion.  Likewise, 
new.spapermen  can  direct  the 
public’s  attention  to  the  clinics 
and  schools  which  catch  the 
delinquent-in-the-making.  The 
press  may  also  reveal  how  to 
improve  our  industrial  and 
training  schools  to  rehabilitate 
juveniles  and  prevent  re¬ 
peaters.” 

The  former  editor  asserted 
that  the  press  of  the  nation  may 
also  point  to  the  constructive 
activities  which  a  majority  of 
young  people  are  engaged  in  so 
that  the  total  picture  may  be 
balanced.  The  professor  pointed 
to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Smith,  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  as  reported  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb.  6, 
1954).  She  investigated  the 
background  of  several  of  the 
five  boys  involved  in  the  rape 
and  mistreatment  of  an  80- 
year-old  woman.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
series  of  articles  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  family  serv¬ 
ice  agency  and  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  probation  system. 
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ency  among  some  newspapers 
to  employ  crime  news  as  a 
stimulus  for  sales  was  the 
wrong  approach  to  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Names  in  News 
Regarding  the  printing  of  the 
names  of  juveniles,  he  said  that 
when  a  youngster  participates 
in  an  armed  robbery,  there 
should  be  no  suppression  of 
their  names.  He  asserted  that 


In  the  round-table  discussion 
period.  Dr.  Koos  said  that  news¬ 
papers  should  not  overplay  juv¬ 
enile  delinquency  and  he  bfr 
lieved  the  press  should  stimulate 
the  public,  particularly  civic 
organizations,  to  provide  con¬ 
structive  facilities  for  prevent¬ 
ing  Johnny  from  getting  into 
trouble.  Prof.  Fox  asserted  that 
strong  headlines  drew  attention 
to  the  problem,  and  he  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dr.  Kobre.  “The  news¬ 
paper  should  not  only  be  » 
mirror,  reflecting  society,  but 
an  X-ray  revealing  the  condi¬ 
tions  below  the  surface,”  h« 
declared. 
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for  information  about  favorable 

INDUSTRIAL  SITES 


get  in  touch  with  your  nearest 
’U.P."  representative. .  .or  write 
or  wire,^^*j 


Industrial 

Development 

Dept* 

OMAHA  2,  NEBR* 

In  the  eleven-state  territory  which 
it  serves,  Union  Pacific  provides 
the  finest  in  rail  service.  In  many 
cases,  industrial  trackage  can  be 
built  where  requested. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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was  worth  only  a  two-column  this  was  their  final  crack  at  a 
head  set  well  down  on  the  Brooklyn  World  Series,  though, 
front  page.  “Dodger  Fans  and  even  after  the  Yankees 
Stunned  By  Blow;  Some  Blame  won  the  opener  they  were  full 
Shotten  for  Loss.”  New  York  of  courage, 
had  won  in  five  games.  “PREACH’LL  TEACH ’EM!” 

Came  1952  and  the  cast  was  (Roe  lost.) 
the  same— Yankees,  Dodgers,  “EGAD,  MEN!  WAKE  UP!” 
copy  readers.  The  political  (The  Dodgers  won.) 

campaign  was  in  full  swing.  “DON’T  STOP’  WE  LOVP 

“IKE?  AD?  WE  LIKE  JOE.”  it?- 

“WE'LL  TIE  IT  UP  TO-  sfelSe  ®Sie*  j“tS  “Am!  (The  Dodgers  won  again.) 

°'!v\,nna  SrptheT'  eonflS^^^  BE  UNMERCI. 

(Yanks  10,  Dodgers  3.)  4^2  FUL!” 

“WE  AREN’T  AFRAID.”  “MAKE  IT  A  ONE-TWO  Yankees  won.) 

(Dodgers  9,  Yanks  8.)  PUNCH.”  “DO  NOT  FORSAKE  US!” 

“NOW  WE’LL  TIE  IT.”  But  the  Yankees  won  and  That  streamer  ran  on  Oct.  5 

The  Bums  did,  too.  With  the  next  day’s  streamer  ignored  and  it  was  to  serve  as  the  un- 
Bill  Bevans  pitching  a  no  hit-  baseball  entirely.  But  then  witting  requiem  for  the  copy 

ter.  Cookie  Lavagetto  pinch-hit  Pieacher  Roe’s  victory  con-  readers  who  had  striven  for 

a  home  run.  The  score:  Dodg-  founded  those  who  said  the  so  many  years  to  root  home  a 
ers  3,  New  York  2.  Bums  were  doomed.  world  championship  for  Brook- 

“MORE  MAGIC  TODAY.”  “EX-PERTS:  DEAD  YET?”  The  Dodgers  lost  that  day 

And  it  looked  like  there  (But  New  York  won.)  they  lost  the  next  and  on 

might  be.  Came  the  last  of  the  “AND  NOW _ GET  DOWN  ^  there^  was  no  eight- 

ninth,  the  Dodgers  were  behind  tO  BUSINESS!”  column  headline  on  baseball, 

by  one  run,  two  men  were  out,  TThe  Dodcers  won  i  sport  had  been  demoted  to 

one  man  was  on  and  it  was  «r  n  n  p  v  ppttqtpa  columns  and  a  head  that 

time  for  a  pinch  hitter.  And  Tirfxi r- ^  D  B  Y,  FRUSTRA-  reported  bleakly:  “Post-Series 
who  was  it?  Lavagetto,  of  ‘  Gloom  Darkens  Brooklyn.” 

course.  The  next  day’s  Eagle  .  ^  I’®-  t^^®  Eagle,  at 

bravely  repoi'ted  the  result:  sixth  game  went  to  the  least,  the  chance  of  that  gloom 

“RTTT  THPPF  T<?  MO  TOV  Yankees.  So  did  the  seventh,  being  lightened  seems  gone  for- 
TM  r>F4P  r>T  n  ft  atpttgtj”  ^he  Oct.  7  streamer  atop  the  ever.  Some  day  the  Dodgers 

Eagle  was  enclosed  in  black,  will  play  the  Yankees  in  the 
And  then,  in  smaller  type:  “REGISTER  TO  VOTE,”  it  Fall  again  and  some  day,  unless 

‘  Yes,  Mighty  Cookie  DID  urged  and  then  added  wearily  all  the  laws  of  averages  are 
Strike  Out.”  jn  ^ypg  inside  the  box:  lies,  Brooklyn  will  win.  But 

Well,  the  Dodgers  lost  that  “P.  S.  There  Was  A  Game  when  that  happens  there  will 

series  but  in  1949  theye  were  Today.”  be'  no  96-point  scream  of  tri- 

back.  So  were  the  gentlemen  The  Fall  of  1953,  as  it  turned  umph  from  the'  frustrated 

from  the  Bronx.  And  the  out,  was  the  last  chance  the  wretches  who  once  held  their 

Eagle  copy  readers  were  leady.  Eagle  copy  readers  were  to  copy  pencils  poised  for  that 
too.  have.  They  weren’t  aware  that  final  victory  that  never  came. 

“NEXT  YEAR  IS  HERE.” 

ustBirs  TODAY.  After  48  Years  It’s  Full-Time 

Work  for  Louisville’s  ‘Pop’  Martin 

(The  Yanks,  4-3.)  Louisville,  Ky.  tradition  of  the  day,  he  served 

“IT’S  OUR  TURN  AGAIN.”  For  the  first  time  in  his  48  as  P’ess  agent  for  the  shows 

(Yanks,  6-4.)  years  on  the  Louisville  Courier-  ke  reviewed.  That  situation 

“IMPOSSIBILITIES  TAKE  Journal  staff,  Boyd  Martin  is  was  ended  after  the  late  Judge 

MORE  TIME.”  a  full-time  Robert  Worth  Bingham  bought 

But  the  next  day,  ba.seball  newspaperman.  ’  >^4  the  newspapers  in  1918. 


Dodgers  Winning  Sans 
Those  Eagle  Headlines 


II  you  have  international  butineit 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


mmaiit 

RtLIABItlTY^ 


["'■‘"y.J, 


Martin 


means 

DEPENOi 


15  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3.30, 
Write  for  sample  copy.  . 
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the  go-power  in  New  England 


Take  a  tip  from  the  electric  utility  people. 
They’re  the  smartest  folks  in  industry  when 
it  comes  to  bird-dogging  hot  markets.  And 
powrer  companies  aren’t  pouring  money  into 
New  England  just  to  hear  the  dynamos  hum. 
This  region’s  on  the  move  and  it’s  going  to 
keep  right  on  moving. 

Within  nine  years,  light  and  power  firms 
have  already  invested  $1  billion  .  .  .  they’re 
working  on  a  $3  billion  long-range  program 
right  now.  Generating  capacity  jumped  a 
billion  kilowatts  last  year  .  .  .  electric  power 
sales,  averaging  7%  gains  annually,  will 
match  any  growth  area  in  the  nation. 

Residential  and  rural,  commercial  and  manu¬ 
facturing  .  .  .  the  demand  for  more  power 
is  bubbling  up  all  over!  New  homes,  better 
appliances  .  .  .  heating,  cooking,  lighting  .  .  . 
more  industrial  instrumentation,  more  motors, 
more  wiring  .  .  .  more  factories!  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  plants  were  never  busier  .  .  .  New 
England’s  people  were  never  more  prosperous 
.  .  .  New  England’s  economy  never  had  a 
brighter  outlook! 

Per  capita,  these  Yankees  earn  more,  save 
more  and  spend  more  than  any  other  region. 
From  baby  pants  to  power  plants,  they  offer 
you  one  of  the  most  irresistible  consumer 
and  industrial  markets  in  the  country.  To 
sell  it,  just  let  yourself  go  and  grow  .  .  . 
with  a  little  help  from  these  New  England 
Newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M).  (E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E).  Wor-  CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Benning-  tester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gaiette  Bridgeport  Post  (S>.  Bridgeport  Post¬ 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press  (M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S).  Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E), 

(M),  Rutland  Herald  (M).  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord  Monitor-  Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader  Courant  (M),  Hartford  Couraiit  (S). 

Boston  Globe  (S).  Brockton  Enterprise  &  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden  Record- 

Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E),  E&S).  Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 

Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  RHODE  ISLAND — West  Warwick  Paw-  New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 

(E).  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence  tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 

Eagle-Tribune  (M&E).  Lynn  Item  (E),  Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M),  Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  & 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield  Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  American  (M&E),  Waterbury  Republican 

Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E).  (M&S). 


\ 
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What  does 
the  FoTOSETTER 

do  better'?  ” 


‘A  great  many  valuable  things 


The  Fotosetter  certainly  has  proved  its  advantages. 

During  six  years  of  commercial  use  it  has  developed 
many  well  proved  areas  of  superiority  for  photo¬ 
graphic  composition  such  as; 

1.  Better  negatives  from  sharp,  perfect  images. 

2.  Better  repros  directly  from  the  keyboard. 

3.  In  every  Fotosetter  face  all  sizes  are  immedi¬ 
ately  available. 

4.  Every  Fotosetter  face  sets  in  every  desirable 
size  including  7,  9,  11,  13,  16  and  30  pt. 

5.  Enlargements  or  reductions  are  easy  to  make, 
need  no  retouching,  are  sharp  and  clean. 

6.  White  space  is  free.  Eliminates  use  or  handling 
of  furniture  or  other  spacing  materials. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  ads  designed  to  answer  the  question  "What  does  a 
Fotosetter  do  better?’.  Reprints  of  the  entire  series  will  be  available.  Write  for  them. 


7.  Angles,  curves  and  other  effects  are  as  easily 
made  up  to  layout  requirements  as  straight 
matter. 

8.  Maximum  typographic  expression  smd  flexibil¬ 
ity  with  full  kerning,  true  italics  and  small  caps, 
connected  scripts,  emblems  and  trademarks— 
all  from  the  keyboard. 

9.  Eliminates  hours  of  camera,  darkroom,  re¬ 
touching  and  repro  proofing  work.  It  also  elimi¬ 
nates  time  spent  breaking  up  forms. 

Whether  your  interest  lies  in  newspaper,  job  printing, 
advertising  composition  or  specialties,  you  will  find 
that  Fotosetter  photographic  composition  can  do  your 
work  better  and  more  efficiently. 


Intertype  Corporation 

360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York  •  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  TVpe  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


If  it  isn’t  made  by  Intertype 
it  isn’t  a  FOTOSETTER. 


FOTOSETTER  is  a  regiatered  trademark  •  Fotosetter  Century  Schoolbook 


/ 


$500,000  INVESTMENT  in  future  growth  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  is  represented  in  this  new  home  for  the 
Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times.  Designed  by  Warren-Knight  and  Davis  of  Birmingham,  the  structure  is  completely 
air-conditioned  and  has  15,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  The  building  is  being  erected  on  a  3-acre  site 
adjacent  to  the  four-lane  Memorial  Parkway. 


Bigger  Press  Room  ■ _ 

In  the  rear  of  the  addition  HH 
will  be  a  garage  large  enough 
to  accommodate  12  cars  and 
trucks  and  facilities  through 
which  the  tnacks,  at  edition 
times,  can  be  loaded  directly  by 
chute  from  a  mailing  room  on  ■a.'fli 
a  mezzanine  floor  above. 
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Exterior  view  of  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News  plant. 
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Plant  •  Equipment 

Daily  Celebrates  27th  Year 
With  New  Construction  Job 


WHERE  THERE'S  LIFE  the  Hope  (Ark.)  Star  reports  it  and  now  tk« 
newspaper  owned  by  C.  E.  Palmer  and  Alex  H.  Washburn  publish*! 
trom  this  fine  new  plant.  The  Hope  Star  was  on  a  pioneer  Teletype- 
setter  circuit  in  1942.  "Some  part  of  the  new  bu!ldin9  venture  traces 
back  to  this  gamble  of  13  years  ago,"  commented  Editor-Publisher 
Washburn. _ 


Hope,  Ark 

The  27th  year  of  a  news¬ 
paper  partnership  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  the  dedication  of 
a  new  fireproof  and  completely 
airconditioned  building  for  the 
Hope  Evening  Star  June  18. 

A  crowd  of  1,400  toured  the 
building  and  greeted  the  part¬ 
ner.®,  Clyde  E.  Palmer  of  Tex¬ 
arkana  and  Alex.  H.  Washburn 
of  Hope,  who  on  Jan.  18,  1929, 
purchased  the  Star,  now  in  its 
56th  year. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the 
three-months  construction  job 
was  that  the  new  building  was 
put  up  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  using  only  two  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  walls  and  the  floor — and 
with  the  newspaper  machinery 
remaining  in  place  while  the 
work  went  on.  Eighteen  40-foot 
trusses  had  to  be  swung  into 
position  one  by  one,  while  the 
linotypes  and  press  did  their 
daily  stint. 

10-Ft,  Ceiling 

As  the  new  building  was 
scheduled  for  a  10-foot  ceiling 
compared  to  15  feet  in  the  old 
one  it  was  po.ssible  to  place  the 
trusses,  lay  a  two-inch  concrete 
deck  over  them,  and  a  new  built- 
up  roof — before  tearing  away 
the  original  high  roof.  The 
newspaper  plant  was  protected, 
therefore,  from  rain,  but  not 
from  a  blowing  storm  or  freeze 
— which  could  come  through  the 
open  ends  of  the  building.  There 
were  two  crises  due  to  flood  and 
freezing  weather,  soon  after 
construction  began  Feb.  28,  but 
the  newspaper  came  through 
without  mis.sing  an  edition. 

The  offices,  which  had  been 


Tempo 

Black 

Extended 

Here's  a  new  member  of  the  ever 
popular  Ludlow  Tempo  family,  in 
line  with  the  current  trend  for  an 
"extended"  face.  It  is  excellent 
for  dense,  black  display.  Note  its 
force  in  this  small  ad.  Available  in 
18,  24,  36  and  48  point  in  caps 
and  lower-case. 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clybourn  Ave.,  Chicago  14 


transferred  to  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  across  the  street,  moved 
back  into  the  unfinished  build¬ 
ing  the  middle  of  May. 

4,600  Sq.  Ft. 

The  new  building,  with  4,600 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  was 
given  a  “completely  fireproof” 
rating  May  9  by  the  Arkansas 
rating  bureau.  It  has  .some  fea¬ 
tures  that  are  unusual  in  a 
small-city  daily: 

The  entire  building  is  ducted 
for  air-conditioning  in  summer 
and  heat  in  winter,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  an  integrated  news¬ 
print  warehouse. 

The  stereotype  department 
has  been  brought  up  alongside 
the  composing  room,  minimizing 
movement  of  heavy  metal,  with 
the  stereotype  finishing  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  air-conditioned 
area — and  the  furnaces  insul¬ 
ated  in  a  separate  chamber  with 
forced  air  circulation  from  out- 
.side  the  building. 

The  56  years  of  bound  files, 
in  steel  racks,  and  the  safe  and 
all  filing  cabinets  are  housed  in 
a  bank-style  vault. 

The  building,  of  two-toned  na¬ 
tive  brick,  has  but  two  windows 
reaching  the  interior  (not  count¬ 
ing  the  ventilating  windows  for 
the  rest-rooms),  so  the  air-con¬ 
ditioning  system  can  operate  at 
maximum  efficiency  against  the 
southern  summer  sun.  The  sy.s- 
tem  consists  of  15  tons  of  car¬ 
rier  esiuipment,  divided  into  two 
units,  each  with  a  matching  gas 
furnace. 

There  are  three  rest  rooms  in 
the  building,  including  hot  water 
and  a  tile  shower. 

Some  historic  newspaper  in¬ 
terest  attaches  to  this  small-city 


daily  in  Arkansas  (Hope  1950 
pop.  8,605):  The  Star  with  three 
other  Arkansas  dailies  set  up  on 
June  19,  1942,  the  first  multiple- 
city  Teletypesetter  Circuit. 
Known  as  the  Southwest  Arkan¬ 
sas  Teletypesetter  Circuit,  it 
took  the  Associated  Press  state 
report  in  copy  in  the  office  of 
the  Hot  Springs  New  Era, 
where  copy  was  turned  into 
tape  for  that  newspaper  and 
simultaneously  telegraphed  over 
the  system’s  private  wire  to  the 
Star,  Magnolia  Banner  News, 
Camden  News,  and  El  Dorado 
Evening  Times. 

This  pioneer  Teletypesetter 
wire  was  set  up  by  Mr.  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Washburn  and  Ray 
Kimball,  the  last-named  then  be¬ 
ing  published  at  Magnolia — now 
publisher  of  DeQueen  Citizen 
and  Shittgard  Leader,  both  of 
which  are  on  today’s  wire. 

The  venture  was  assisted  by 
the  research  fund  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  a 
loan  without  interest  so  the 
Texas  publishers  might  have 
access  to  the  Arkansas  group’s 
operating  reports  later  on.  The 
loan  subsequently  was  I'epaid, 
the  reports  were  favorable — and 
today  Teletype.setter,  which  was 
a  marvel  back  in  1942,  is  taken 
for  granted  in  more  than  800 
American  newspaper  plants. 


Big  Expansion 
Set  for  Va.  Paper 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Clark  E.  Lindsay,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  Progress,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  this  week  for  a 
$300,000  expansion  program. 

New  and  larger  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  offices 
are  included.  The  project  also 
includes  expanded  composing 
and  mechanical  rooms  and  a 
press  estimated  to  cost  $100,000. 

The  new  press,  Mr.  Lindsay 
said,  will  enable  the  paper  to 
print  up  to  40  pages  on  a  single 
press  run. 

Construction  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  will  begin  in  about  two 
weeks.  Demolition  of  two  old 
buildings  on  property  adjacent 
to  the  Daily  Press  plant  began 
this  week. 

• 

Fla.  Paper  Completes 
Employes'  Parking  Lot 

Construction  of  an  auxiliary 
parking  lot  for  employes  of  the 
Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star 
has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$45,000.  The  lOO-by-204-foot 
area  has  a  capacity  of  85  cars, 
providing  parking  facilities  for 
more  than  200  cars. 

To  make  way  for  the  new 
parking  lot,  one  hou.se  was 
razed  and  another  moved.  The 
newspaper  property  is  now  ac¬ 
cessible  from  four  streets  and 
covers  an  entire  city  block 
square. 

• 

Into  New  Job 

Frank  E.  Miller,  with  the 
i  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Oregon- 
I  ian  since  1945,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  newspaper.  He 
succeeds  Kenneth  MacDonald 
who  has  taken  the  position  of 
mechanical  depai-tment  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  plant  at  Kent, 
Wash.,  which  prints  three 
weekly  newspapers. 


Hete's  the  toilet  thet  is  tnekin^  news! 


The  sensational  NEW  IDEAL  DX 
roller  produces  the  finest  quality  news 
printing  —  hy  design. 

They  last  longer  between  regrinds 
than  any  other  rollers. 

They  improve  the  safety  of  your 
pressroom  by  their  flame*resistance. 
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i^H-EADb-IN’ER 


HI»l*T-rT'H  Ej«RwM?A*RiK' 


Shown  obovo  is  Chomstrand  Corporation's  $85,000,000  nylon 
plant,  Florida's  lorgost  industrial  plant,  at  Ponsacola. 


<ri)c^pn5acoj^nett)5-3ottrnal 

Covers  the 

“BUSINESS  END"  of  FLORIDA 


Pensacola,  on  the  Western  tip  of  Florida’s  Gulf  Coast, 
enjoys  a  steady,  year-round  market.  It  is  situated  370 
miles  from  Jacksonville,  440  miles  from  Tampa,  and 
720  miles  from  Miami. 


Adequate  coverage  of  this  non-seasonal  trading  zone 
can  be  realized  only  through  the  pages  of  Northwest 
Florida’s  largest  newspapers,  the  Pensacola  News  and 
The  Pensacola  Journal,  read  by  9  out  of  10  families 
in  the  retail  trading  area. 


With  over  72,000  subscribers,  circulation  is  steadily 
mounting,  and  to  keep  pace  with  this  growth.  The 
Pensacola  News  and  Journal  have  installed  a  Goss 
HEADLINER  Press,  Offering  full  ROP  color  to  its  adver¬ 
tisers,  with  finest  black  and  color  reproduction  and 
new  operating  efficiencies. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

5601  WmI  31  St  Str««t  *  Chicogo  50,  Illinois 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


Jeffersonian 
In  New  Home 


Cambridge,  Ohio  NEWEST  FACTORY  of  Howard  F 
The  Jeffersonian  Co.  showed  feef  of  manufacfuring  space  and 
off”  its  new  plant  to  residents 

of  this  area  and  they  were  im-  _  _  .  j  d  i 

,  ^  newspapers  in  Ohio  and  Pennsyh 

pressed  with  what  they  saw. 

Since  last  Summer  the  com¬ 
pany  has  been  engaged  in  a  level  were  the  business  office 
building  construction,  remodel-  and  advertising  department.  The 
ing,  plant  expansion  and  new  latter  measures  48  by  19  feet 
equipment  project.  The  work  and  contains  tiers  of  cabinets, 
has  been  completed  and  it  now  all  of  natural  birch  finish, 
claims  one  of  the  finest  news-  Floors  in  the  business,  adver- 
paper  plants  in  this  section.  tising  and  editorial  departments 
A  new  addition,  including  two  are  linotile.  Walls  are  light 
stories  and  mezzanine,  was  built  preen  and  the  woodwork  birch 
of  brick,  structural  steel  and  and  maple.  Fluorescent  lights 
concrete.  It  houses  a  new  tubu-  extend  throughout  all  sections 
lar  press,  mailing  room,  loading  of  the  building, 
dock,  newsprint  storage,  com-  Open  house  extended  through 
posing  room,  steieotype  and  re-  four  evenings,  4  to  9  o’clock 
melt  departments,  editorial  of-  (Wednesday  through  Saturday), 
fice,  heating  plant,  toilets,  wash  One  evening  was  given  over  to 
rooms  and  women’s  lounge.  The  the  advertisers,  the  remaining 
composing  room  contains  2,200  three  to  the  public.  Refresh- 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  News-  ments  were  served  and  .souven- 
print  storage  totals  three  car-  irs  handed  all  visitors. 
l®3ds.  The  Jeffersonian  has  been 

Remodeled  on  the  ground  floor  publishing  since  1824. 


ompany,  with  28,000  square  lishing  Co.  here,  has  been  an- 
sidinq,  is  located  in  Cleve-  nounced  by  J.  C.  McMillan,  con- 
Ink  made  here  fo  45  daily  pany  president. 

Work  will  begin  this  month 
on  the  addition  and  improve¬ 
ments  which  will  increase  the 
size  of  the  plant  by  2,200  sq. 
feet.  The  job,  scheduled  for  com¬ 
pletion  by  Nov.  1,  will  provide 
two  new  offices  and  a  showroom 
for  display  of  office  equipment, 
desks,  files  and  safes. 

The  advertising  department 
will  be  enlarged  and  given  sep¬ 
arate  office  space  and  new  of¬ 
fices  will  be  constructed  for  both  i 
the  general  manager  and  presi¬ 
dent. 

Intra-building  moves  of  sonw 
present  departments  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  editorial  staffs  of  ^th 
the  Daily  Herald  and  Miami 
Valley  Farmer  with  a  larger 
newsroom. 

A  loading  dock  will  be  con¬ 
structed  at  the  rear  of  the  new 
20  by  110  foot  addition  and  a 
curved  parking  area  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  front  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

The  entrance  and  reception 
office  will  be  modernized  and  be 
provided  with  a  new  counter 
and  display  space.  Also  included 
Selmer  S.  Saeter,  publisher  in  the  program  is  a  new  hot 
of  the  Ettrick  (Wis.)  Advance  water  heating  system, 
the  last  two  years  and  previous¬ 
ly  the  Gales ville  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
publican,  has  joined  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the 
Monroe  (Wis.)  Evening  Times. 

With  the  expansion  of  job  print¬ 
ing  production  by  the  Times,  R. 

H.  Scharnweber,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  printer  and  since  1942 
minister  of  the  Apostolic  Church 
in  Monroe,  has  also  joined  the 
force. 


Forest  City  Co.  Plans 
One-Building  Program 

Cleveland 

The  Forest  City  Publishing 
Co.  has  announced  expansion 
of  its  new  building  program. 
The  company  publishes  the 
morning  Plain  Dealer  and  the 
afternoon  News,  which  are  to 
be  combined  in  one  building  in 
about  a  year. 

Sterling  E.  Graham,  company 
president,  said  that  7,000  feet 
of  additional  construction  had 
been  decided  upon  to  meet  the' 
need  for  more  space  for  various 
departments,  particularly  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising. 

The  new  Plain  Dealer-News 
Building  is  to  be  at  the'  News 
address,  E.  18th  Street  and  Su¬ 
perior  Avenue.  The  Plain  Deal- 
i  er  Building,  at  E.  6th  Street 
I  and  Superior,  will  be  used  for 
I  certain  public  services. 


EVERY  NEWSPAPER  NEEDS 


TYPE  METAL  SERVICE  PLAN 


#  With  conttantly  rising  costs  in  the  newspaper 
business,  the  economy  of  the  Imperial  Type  Metal 
Service  Plan  becomes  increasingly  significant. 


Daily  Buys  Garage 
To  Store  Newsprint 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

The  Freeman  Printing  Co, 
publisher  of  the  Waukesha 
Daily  Freeman,  has  purchased 
a  garage  building  across  the 
street  from  its  plant.  The  60 
by  130  foot  concrete  block  build¬ 
ing  was  acquired  for  $65,000. 

The  Freeman  will  use  the 
building  for  storage  of  news¬ 
print  and  to  house  its  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Henry  Youmans,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  The  space  now 
used  for  the  job  department  in 
the  main  plant  will  permit  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  daily’s  display 
advertising,  circulation  and 


Th»  Imperial  Service  Plan: 

1.  Moinloint  a  uniform  working  supply  of  type  motol 
both  in  quantity  and  quality. 

2.  Controls  oach  motal  formula  within  tho  rang# 
rocognixod  as  most  satisfactory  for  nswspapor  uso 
—or  at  a  formula  spocifiod  by  tho  customer. 

3.  Provides  regular  analyses  of  each  metal  supply. 

4.  Aids  in  controlling  purchases— avoids  over-buying. 

5.  Eliminates  the  purchase  of  eepensive  toning  or 
adjusting  metal. 

6.  Distributes  costs  evenly  throughout  the  year. 

7.  Places  complete  responsibility  on  us  at  all  times 
for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  customer's 
type  metal  supplies. 

Hundreds  of  daily  newspapers  use  the  Imperial  Serv¬ 
ice  Han,  If  you  da  not,  please  write  for  complete  infor¬ 
mation  or  consult  our  representative  calling  on  you. 


^co/to/PVs 


Accurste  equipment  Is  absoluteli 
essential  to  produce  good  work  .  .  . 
work  you  can  be  proud  of.  One  of 
the  guilty  offenders  can  be  faulty 
Chases.  It  Is  genuine  economy  to 
make  certain  they  do  not  cause  waste 
of  lockup  time — that  they  are  not 
warped  .  .  .  that  screws  and  screw 
slots  are  not  worn. 

All  of  these  are  money-wasters. 
Orer  the  period  of  a  year,  they  can 
pile  up  an  ugly  loss. 

If  you  hare  Chase  troubles,  by  all 
means  consult  as.  Our  product  is 
arallable  at  all  reputable  Dealers. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  COMPANY 

SEBVINO  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  CxcluUuJ^ 
PHILADILPHIA  34  •  NiW  YORK  7  •  CHICAGO  SO 


Plant  •  Equipment 

Composing  and  Stereo 
Operations  Under  Study 

Chicago  4.  Investigation  of  different 


A  study  of  hot  metal  vs.  cold 
type  methods  of  composing 
newspaper  advertisements,  and 
an  engineering  analysis  of 
stereotype  operations  have  been 
announced  as  under  way  by 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Operations. 

The  program  is  part  of  INO’s 
approach  to  help  solve  news- 
pap^er  production  problems,  Cy¬ 
rus  L.  MacKinnon,  managing 
director  of  INO,  told  E  &  P. 

Three-Way  Study 
Between  July  1  and  Sept.  30, 
members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  En¬ 
gineering  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  will  conduct  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  determine  the 
operating  economy  of  the  al¬ 
ternative  method  of  composing 
newspaper  ads.  The  study  will 
be  made  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  H.  Roy,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Engineering  at  Johns 
Hopkins  and  an  experienced 
engineer  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  work. 

The  three  composition  alter¬ 
natives  to  be  considered  are: 

1.  Present  hot  metal  methods 
of  composition,  including  ma¬ 
chine  and  hand  composition  and 
line  and  halftone  engravings. 
This  investigation  will  include 
an  analysis  of  present  methods 
to  determine  the  best  tech¬ 
niques  that  can  be  used  for  hot 
metal. 

2.  Photo  composition  using 
the  Intertype  Fotosetter. 

3.  Photo  composition  using 
the  Photon  machine. 

While  the  ultimate  goal  will 
be  the  economic  comparison  of 
these  different  methods,  the 
proposed  research  will  be  pre¬ 
liminary  in  nature,  seeking  to 
accomplish: 

To  Compare  Costs 

1.  A  detailed  operation  a- 
nalysis  of  each  of  the  methods 
which  can  lead  to  later  measur- 
ment  of  comparative  operating 
costs. 

2.  Selection  of  sample  groups 
of  ads  which  may  be  considered 
representative  of  newspaper 
advertising  composition. 

3.  Design  of  the  experi¬ 
mental  method  to  be  followed 
in  making  .subsequent  operation 
comparison. 

i  editor  8c  publisher 


methods  of  newspaper  account¬ 
ing  procedures.  The  objective 
of  this  additional  phase  of  the 
initial  research  will  be  discovery 
and  development  of  a  sound 
and  uniform  accounting  basis 
for  the  comparison  of  the  com¬ 
posing  methods  under  study. 

Study  Stereo  Operation 

The  INO’s  engineering  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  aimed  to  find  ways 
of  lowering  costs,  improving 
methods,  maintaining  high  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  development  of  a 
training  program,  Mr.  MacKin¬ 
non  explained.  A  crew  of  three 
engineers  will  make  the  study. 

“Four  newspaper  stereotype 


Saving  Is  Made 

An  entry  of  a  new  method  of 
grinding  mold  posts  and  caps 
that  enabled  the  Roanoke  (Va.) 
Times  and  World-News  to 
change  to  a  narrower  news 
column  without  losing  machine 
time  has  brought  to  Times- 
World  Corporation  and  W.  T. 
Slusher,  acting  superintendent 
of  the  composing  room,  the 
Award  for  Merit  of  The  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America. 

In  so  far  as  was  known,  the 
method  was  used  in  Roanoke 
for  the  first  time.  It  consisted 
of  grinding  the  mold  posts  and 
mold  caps  in  order  that  the 
mold  cap  could  be  shifted, 
changing  the  position  of  ribs 
on  the  slug  in  reference  to  the 
length  of  the  slug  liner  itself. 

The  method  was  adopted  fol¬ 
lowing  a  discussion  between  Mr. 
Slusher  and  a  representative 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany  at  the  SNPA  Mechanical 
Conference  in  August,  1954,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Shields  Johnson, 
general  manager  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

A  decision  to  change  the 
newspaper  column  width  from 
12  picas  to  11-9  measure  was 
reached  toward  the  end  of  1954, 
and  the  end  of  January,  1955, 
was  set  for  the  target  date. 

As  the  standard  linecaster 
news  matter  mold,  built  for  12- 
em  measure,  was  not  adequate 
for  the  11-9  measure,  one'  of 
the  problems  was  either  to  pur¬ 
chase  new  molds  or  to  send  out 
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operations  of  varying  size  and 
schedules  will  be  subject  to 
thorough  operational  analysis,” 
he  said.  “Every  factor  affect¬ 
ing  each  part  of  the  stereo 
operation  will  be  broken  down, 
weighed  from  the  ‘why’  point  of 
view  to  achieve  maximum  econ¬ 
omy.  The  engineering  approach 
will  provide  training  material 
needed  to  make  the  process 
easily  understandable  to  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  and  will  also  establish 
the  standardization  of  the  many 
and  varied  techniques  now  used 
by  the  journeyman.” 

The  study  will  cover  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  each  stereo 
step  or  function  and  quality 
printing,  including  work  flow, 
layout  of  equipment  and  spe¬ 
cial  problems  confronting  su¬ 
pervision. 

INO  has  released  a  brochure 
covering  the  specific  ways  in 
which  that  organization  is  func¬ 
tioning  in  an  effort  to  get  pub¬ 
lishers  working  together  to 
apply  modern  mana^'ement 
methods  to  newspaper  opera¬ 
tions. 


In  Mold  Change 

molds  from  all  news  matter  ma¬ 
chines  to  have  the  caps  slotted 
so  they  could  be  shifted  in  order 
to  clear  a  rib  that  would  have 
occurred  at  the  end  of  the  11-9 
liner. 

“Instead  of  the  above  pro¬ 
cedure,”  Mr.  Slusher  explained, 
we  designed  a  jig  for  grinding 
the  mold  posts  so  the  caps  could 
be  shifted — without  damaging 
the  slots  in  the  cap.  This  method 
would  enable  us  (by  replacing 
the  mold  with  new  posts)  to 
change  back  to  a  standard  mold, 
or  to  make  further  change 
downward,  should  we'  desire  to 
change  our  column  widths  in 
the  future. 

“The  jig  is  made  to  hold  the 
mold  posts  in  a  fixed  position, 
allowing  them  to  be  ground  at 
the  proper  place,  preventing 
any  over-grinding.  This  ar¬ 
rangement  was  set  up  in  verti¬ 
cal  position  on  a  milling  attach¬ 
ment  attached  to  a  10-inch  lathe, 
using  a  cup-shaped  grinding 
wheel  in  the  headstock.” 

Hence,  machine  capacity  was 
maintained  in  the  Roanoke 
plant  throughout  the'  period  of 
preparing  for  the  roll  change¬ 
over.  Work  was  done  as  needed 
over  a  period  of  two  months. 

There'  was  also  an  immediate 
expense  saving,  since  a  local 
machine  shop  would  have 
ground  the  equipment  at  about 
$10  per  mold,  and  there  would 
have  been  a  total  bill  of  $300. 
The  rigging  setup  cost  $42. 


Robinson  to  Sell 
For  Hoe  in  South 

J.  L.  Auer,  president  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  has  announced 
three  executive  appointments: 

George  Lenart,  to  be  assistant 
treasurer  in  charge  of  account¬ 
ing,  budgeting  and  cost  func¬ 
tions. 

W.  J.  Robinson,  to  the  south¬ 
ern  sales  office  in  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Robinson  has  worked  in  the 
press  rooms  of  several  newspa¬ 
pers,  beginning  in  1917  and 
since  1931  in  a  supervisory 
capacity.  His  last  connection 
was  with  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News, 

Charles  Fritschi,  as  manager 
of  the  stereotype  and  electro¬ 
type  department. 

• 

Gossett  Appointed 
As  Assistant  PM 

Chicago 

Lome  M.  Gossett  has  been 
appointed  assistant  production 
manager  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  indus¬ 
trial  engineering,  having  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  designing  department 
of  Western  Electric  Company 
before  joining  the'  Tribune 
production  department  staff  in 
1926.  He  has  devoted  his  time 
to  cost  engineering  and  other 
phases  of  newspaper  production. 
• 

Spray  Etching 

A  technical  progress  report 
on  experiments  in  spray  etching 
has  been  prepared  by  D.  L. 
Goffredo  and  published  by 
ANPA  Research  Institute'.  Re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  a  production 
type  powderless  spray  etching 
machine  for  either  magnesium 
or  zinc  is  feasible. 

• 

Mail  Room  Foreman 

Edwin  A.  Koffke,  associated 
with  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  since  1924,  has  been 
appointed  mail  room  foreman, 
succeeding  the  late  Georgfe  C. 
Feldt.  Mr.  Koffke  had  been  act¬ 
ing  foreman  since  last  Fall. 

• 

ITU  Demonstration 

Two  photocomposing  machines 
— the  Fotosetter  and  the  Photon 
— will  be  demonstrated  during 
the  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Typographical 
Union  at  Boston,  Aug.  13-19. 

• 

Flatbed  to  Tubular 

The  Altus  (Okla.)  Times- 
Demoerat  is  now  being  printed 
on  a  tubular  press,  which  re¬ 
places  an  8-page  flatbed.  The 
paper  normally  prints  12  pages. 
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Fuller  Says  Comics 
^Need  More  Comedy^ 

By  James  L.  Collings 


Someone  in  the  party  said, 
“Tell  us  the  story,  Ralph. 
What’s  it  been  like  these  past 
20  years,  doing  one  strip  day 
in  and  day  out  without  ever 
missing  a  deadline?” 

Ralph  Fuller,  a  mild  man  of 
65  who  created  that  mild  crea¬ 
ture,  “Oaky  Doaks,”  for  the 
knights  of  AP  Newsfeatures’ 
round  table,  had  a  quiet,  posi¬ 
tive  answer  to  the  question. 

If  a  thought  can  be  express¬ 
ed  in  50  words,  Ralph  will  cut 
the  verbiage  down  to  25.  He’s 
more  artist  than  talker. 

“It’s  been  good,  but  tough,” 
he  said. 

Did  he  care  to  elaborate? 

“Well,”  he  said,  “it’s  been 
pleasant,  and  I’d  do  it  all  over 
again.  I  work  seven  days  a 
week  and  can  never  get  ahead.” 

One-Man  Job 

“That  may  be  true,  Ralph, 
about  never  getting  ahead  on 
your  strip  so  you  can  relax  a 
little,”  one  of  his  boosters-in- 
attendance  said,  “but  it’s  also 
true  you’re  a  bit  unique. 

“I  never  heard  of  anyone  in 
the  business  who  has  done  a 
comic  strip  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  all  by  himself,  with¬ 
out  ever  missing  a  day’s  work.” 

“Don’t  forget,”  another  re¬ 
minded  the  artist,  “that  these 
days  producing  a  strip  is  a 


matter  of  specialization.  You 
have  the  letterer,  the  layout 
man,  the  writer  and  the  guy 
who  does  the  drawing. 

“It’s  a  big  production.  My 
friend,  you’re  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  class.  Besides  which, 
you’re  a  damned  fine  man  at 
the  board — your  art  is  good.” 

A  listener,  suffering  through 
a  gingerale,  wondered  if  praise 
could  be  put  aside  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  make  room  for  more 
questions. 

Sure,  they  agreed.  What’s 
on  your  mind  ? 

“Well,  Ralph,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  quality  of  art 
work  in  today’s  comics,  and  do 
you  like  the  trend  you  see?” 

“The  quality’s  pretty  good — 
better  than  years  ago,”  he 
said.  “I  like  the  bigger  sizes. 
What  artist  wouldn’t?  It  gives 
him  more  chance  to  show  what 
he  can  do. 

“As  for  any  trend,  it’s  in  the 
direction  of  more  adventure 
and  family  situations.  We  need 
more  comedy.” 

That’s  about  all  you  can 
draw  out  of  the  man  between 
drink  and  dessert.  If  you  spent 
the  afternoon  with  the  mild 
and  modest  gentleman,  you’d 
probably  be  able  to  gather 
more  items,  such  as: 

He  was  bom  in  Michigan, 
sold  his  first  cartoon  at  16,  at- 


Mis-chiefi  herself! 

^  She  has  more  bounce  than  a  rubber  check ...  is  full 
of  sauce  and  applesauce ...  a  midget  minx  and 
half-pint  hoyden,  with  a  cherubic  smile  and 
a  charge  of  giggles  and  guffaws ...  good  for 
“  whatever  ails  the  reader— if  anything  does! 

Little  Lulu 


by  Marge,  fizzes  like  champagne . . .  shares  her  fun  and  frolics  j 
with  her  best  friends  — and  has  millions  of  them.  A  welcome 
smile  maker,  she  wins  the  hims  and  hers  of  the  household,  gets  j 
and  gives  gay  greetings  to  all  ages,  takes  popularity  awards  in 
every  social  and  income  bracket,  including  the  top.  An  expert 
at  lifting  spirits— and  circulation!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone, 
wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 


Chicago  Tribune-Xcuf  Yorh  JVetes 
Syndicate,  Mnc. 


tended  the  Chicago  Academy 
of  Fine  Arts,  worked  as  staff 
artist  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  then  freelanced  until 
the  AP  asked  him  to  do  a  strip. 

William  McCleery,  at  the 
time  an  AP  executive  and  later 
a  Broadway  playwright,  had 
written  a  story  centering  around 
a  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s 
court.  Ralph  liked  what  he  read, 
and  out  of  his  enthusiasm  came 
Oaky. 

The  rest  is  comic-strip  his¬ 
tory,  as  his  friends  at  lunch 
might  put  it.  APN  claims  he 
amuses  people  in  120  papers. 

Royal  Treatment 

King  Features  Syndicate  has 
put  a  flourish  and  a  majestic 
sweep  to  its  backing  of  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh’s  best-selling 
book,  “Gift  from  the  Sea,”  for 
release  Oct.  9  in  seven  install¬ 
ments  of  about  2,500  words 
each. 

Ward  Greene,  KF  editor-gen¬ 
eral  manager,  calls  the  promo¬ 
tion  package  the  “wide-screen 
treatment”  and  considers  it  un¬ 
usual.  Editors  have  received  ex¬ 
cellent  pictures  keyed  to  the 
mood  of  each  section.  They  were 
produced  for  the  syndicate  by 
an  art  director  and  a  photog¬ 
rapher  working  with  profession¬ 
al  models. 

A  syndicate  spokesman  said, 
“Although,  in  a  sense,  ‘Gift 
from  the  Sea’  is  a  woman’s 
book,  we  expect  wide  readership 
among  men  too.  For  one  thing, 
it  offers  rare  insight  into  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  of  this 
woman,  and,  thereby  into  those 
of  all  women. 

“Any  man  who  spent  time 
(and  who  hasn’t?)  pondering 
these  mysteries  will  find  valu¬ 
able  clues  here.” 

Borglund  Named 

William  H.  Borglund,  sales 
manager  of  NEA  Service,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  a  vicepresident, 
according  to  Fred  S.  Ferguson, 
president.  A  director  of  the 
service  since  1950,  Mr.  Borg¬ 
lund  joined  NEA  in  1936. 

Righter,  Feb,  2 

Believe  in  astrology  or  not, 
you’d  enjoy  meeting  Carroll 
Righter,  who  calls  himself  an 
“astrologian”  and  does  a  column 
on  the  subject  for  General  Fea¬ 
tures. 

“Hi,  Aug.  9,”  he’ll  say  to  you 
instead  of  using  your  name.  It’s 
1  just  a  habit  he  has  of  calling 
people  by  their  birthdates.  (He’s 
;  Mr.  Feb.  2.) 

Call  you  what  he  will,  it’s  a 
I  profitable  business  for  the  ex¬ 
lawyer.  He  owns  two  Cadillacs, 
j  a  grand  home  and  a  list  of 
I  clients  stretching  from  Jan.  1 
I  to  Dec.  31  out  Hollywood  way. 

EDITOR  ac 


McCabe  Named 
UP  Division  Chief 

Fred  A.  McCabe,  manager  ^ 
of  the  Southwest  Division  of  g 
the  United  Press,  has  been  I 
promoted  to  the  newly  created  I 
post  of  superintendent  of  divi-  I 
sions.  He  will  continue  to  make  1 
his  headquarters  in  Dallas,  I 
Tex.,  and  will  remain  in  direct  » 
charge  of  the  Southwest  Divi- 
sion. 

“As  superintendent  of  divi¬ 
sions,  Mr.  McCabe  will  have 
general  field  supervision  of  all 
domestic  divisions  of  the  UP," 
Frank  H.  Bartholomew,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press,  said. 

“Mr.  McCabe’s  directive  is  to 
synchronize  the  work  of  the 
domestic  divisions  and  equip 
them  for  the  fastest  possible 
action  on  news  coverage  with 
emphasis  on  original  reporting, 
and  to  streamline  our  operations 
across  the  nation  to  see  that 
the  full  coverage  and  special 
service  facilities  of  the  UP  are  J 
instantly  available  to  the  edi-  , 
tors  we  serve.”  ; 

• 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  ■ 
Retire  from  Paper  I 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  " 
Egbert  S.  Turner,  Sunday  edi- 
tor  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-  * 
American,  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Lake  Turner,  motion 
picture  editor  of  the  Syraemt  ■. 
Herald-Joumal  and  H-A,  re¬ 
tired  June  30.  i 

Mr.  Turner  began  his  news-  | 
paper  career  in  Binghamton  « 
more  than  40  years  ago.  He  ] 
later  joined  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  in 
1918  he  began  four  years  of 
service  with  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  There  he  headed  a 
bureau  in  the  State  Education 
Department,  being  in  charge  of 
the  education  of  adult  immi¬ 
grants. 

He  joined  the  Herald  in  1922 
as  news  editor. 

The  Turners  were  married  in 
1913  in  Albany,  where  Mrs. 
Turner  was  a  reporter,  too. 

Robert  L.  Sokol  sky,  radio  and  i 
television  editor,  will  add  the  1 
duties  of  motion  picture  editor,  j 
A  Sunday  editor  has  not  been 
named  yet. 

• 

City  Desk  Newscast  1 

Montreal  ; 

Art  Leonard,  newscaster,  be¬ 
gan  on  Monday,  July  4,  a  dally 
broadcast  direct  from  the  City 
Desk  of  the  Montreal  Star.  The 
broadcast  time  is  3  p.m., 

Monday  through  Friday  oveT 
English-language  radio  station 
CJAD. 
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Color  Ink 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

rubbing  off  on  other  objects.  A 
minimum  amount  of  smearing 
and  smudging  is  a  necessary 
evil  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  present  newspaper  printing 
process. 

Smearing  and  smudging  is 
aggravated  when  newsprint  is 
non-absorbent,  when  too  much 
ink  is  used,  when  ink  distribu¬ 
tion  is  poor  or  when  ink  is  not 
formulated  to  the  proper  con¬ 
sistency.  Collaborative  research 
of  manufacturers  of  pigments 
and  inks  is  destined  to  lead  to 
the  improved  smudge  charac¬ 
teristics  of  news  inks  which,  in 
turn,  will  allow  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  incorporate  their  use 
without  prohibitive  costs. 

Another  interesting  phase  of 
the  news  ink  industry  is  the 
use  of  perfumed  inks.  Like 
women’s  styles,  this  use  runs  in 
cycles,  according  to  Mr.  Persons. 

Ink  is  blended  with  concen¬ 
trated  perfumes  so  that  adver¬ 
tisements  may  smell  like  pepper¬ 
mint  candy,  roses,  or  tobacco 
of  a  cigaret  manufacturer.  An 
unusual  request  recently  was 
for  ink  to  waft  the  perfume  of 
newmown  hay  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader. 

Plant  Expansion 

Demonstrating  its  faith  in  the 
future  of  newspapers,  the  116- 
year-old  Morrill  firm  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  expanding  its 
ink  plant  at  Clearing,  Ill.,  into 
the  largest  ink-making  facility 
in  the  world  at  an  expenditure 
of  $350,000.  The  Morrill  firm 
also  has  plants  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.;  Norwood,  Mass.;  Phila¬ 
delphia;  San  Francisco;  Los  An¬ 
geles,  and  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y. 

The  parent  company  of  George 
H.  Morrill,  Sun  Chemical  Corpo¬ 
ration,  has  in  all  of  its  groups 
20  manufacturing  plants,  30  j 
warehouses,  85  distributors  and  | 
sales  offices  in  60  cities,  and 
is  presently  building  two  new  | 
manufacturing  plants  in  St.  i 
Louis  and  Kansas  City.  | 

Foreign  sales  are  in  mo.st 
countries  of  Central  and  South  j 
America,  Africa,  Europe  and 
several  countries  of  Asia,  includ¬ 
ing  India  and  Pakistan.  l 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation  re¬ 
cently  made  a  licensing  agree-  ! 
ment  with  a  Japanese  firm  and  i 
sent  chemists  to  Japan  to  give 
technical  advice.  On  Mr.  Per-  i 
sons’  big  desk,  when  he  was 
intei-viewed  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  his  Long  Island  City 
office,  was  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  Japanese  firm  1 
thanking  him  for  “many  prec¬ 
ious  teachings”  and  informing  j 


him  that  a  silver  vase  was  to 
be  forwarded  to  him  in  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  company’s  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Japanese  firm. 

Another  point  of  pride  with 
Mr.  Persons  is  the  fact  that  the 
superbly  printed  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  winner  of  the 
N.  W.  Ayer  Award  for  typogra¬ 
phy  among  the  largest  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  for  the  last 
two  years,  uses  George  H.  Mor¬ 
rill  inks. 

Former  Reporter 

Pleasant  and  amiable  Ralph 
C.  Persons  was  bom  in  Chicago 
59  years  ago  and  first  became 
interested  in  news  inks  when  he 
was  a  reporter  on  the  Cleveland 


Press.  Mr.  Persons  has  worked 
in  nearly  every  department  of 
a  newspaper  and,  at  one  time, 
established  his  own  business, 
the  Persons  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  where  he  per¬ 
fected  a  process  for  drying  inks 
on  paper  by  means  of  an  electric 
sheet  heater.  This  process,  on 
which  he  holds  a  patent,  is  still 
in  use.  Mr.  Persons  joined  the 
Sun  Chemical  Corporation  in 
1944.  He  rose  to  the  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  Eagle 
Printing  Ink  division  and  the 
George  H.  Morrill  division  and 
was  executive  vicepresident  and 
chairman  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Group  before  being  appointed 
president  of  the  corporation. 


Since  he  has  held  the  office  of 
president,  a  corporate  stream¬ 
lining  program  has  increased 
net  earnings  of  the  corporation 
by  43  percent  in  a  single  year. 
Net  earnings  last  year  for  the 
$40,000,000  a  year  listed  corpo¬ 
ration  rose  to  $1,801,500  as  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,300,300  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  despite  the  fact  that 
sales  volume  dipped  three  per¬ 
cent  in  the  same  period.  Inte¬ 
gration  of  departments  and 
functions  was  credited  for  these 
results  by  Mr.  Persons  and  he 
looks  ahead  confidently  to  big¬ 
ger  and  better  progress  for  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation,  as  well 
as  its  news  ink  and  other  di¬ 
visions,  in  the  years  ahead. 


PORT  OF  156  MILIIOM  DOLLARS 
WORTH  OF  CALLS 

San  Diego’s  harbor  is  a  busy  place.  It  has  to  be  -  to  handle 
1,574,987  tons  of  seaborne  cargo  in  1954  ...  an  increase  of 
164%  over  the  year  previous.  San  Diego  is  preparing  to  accept 
even  more  calls  in  the  future  —  with  a  $9»460,000  shipping 
terminal  that  will  accommodate  8  deep  water  ships  at  a  time. 

This  is  just  one  more  example  of  San  Diego’s  growing  im¬ 
portance  as  a 'world  market.  To  sell  this  busy,  prosperous 
billion  dollar  market . . .  you  can’t  beat  the  90.04^  "satura¬ 
tion”  coverage  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 
No  other  media  delivers  so  much  ...  at  so  little  cost! 
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Quote:  “I  find  that  if  a  man 

Roy  HotVOrd  make  a  reasonable 

number  of  mistakes  he  is  not 
{Continued  from  page  11)  exercising  to  full  capacity.  In 
managed  to  hold  on  to  a  couple  Playing  shortstop,^  it  is  not  the 
of  secretaries  for  quite 
— for  26  years  each, 
both  have  endured  a 
headaches, 

seems  to  have  suffered  much 


a  spell  errors  but  the  fielding  average 
I’m  sure  at  the  end  of  the  season  that 
lot  of  counts.” 

but  neither  one  Quote:  “I  have  never  been 
inclined  to  over-estimate  my 
from  boredom,”  brains  but,  to  be  perfectly  can- 

Mr.  Howard  was  asked  if  he  did,  I  had  a  lot  of  nervous 
believed  it  would  be  possible  energy  and  as  a  cub  reporter, 
to  carve  out  a  similar  career  the  job  had  a  sporting  aspect, 
if  he  was  now  22,  the  age  when  My  work  was  playing  a  game, 
he  joined  E.  W.  Scripps.  It  was  no  task  for  me.” 

“To  personalize  it,  the  out-  Tomorrow  Is  Best 

come  would  be  detennined  by  „ _  ... 

whether  I  got  the  same  break  Nothing  m  my 

and  luck-and  by  luck  I  do  not  of  nostalgia  causes  me  to 

mean  for  a  man  to  sit  on  his 

pants  and  wait  for  someone  to  American  journalism.  My  phil- 
drop  something  in  his  lap,  but  technique  or  inclina- 

to  use  energy  and  enterprise,”  tion--if  you  can  call  it  that- 
he  replied.  “Incidences  of  sue- 

cess  are  very  few  in  which  American  journalism  is 

what  we  call  luck  did  not  have  ^  f 

some  part.  In  my  case.  I’d  have  ^ 

the  same  energy  and  enthu-  Papei  is  measured  with  the  same 
siasm  wherever  my  lot  lay  but  yaidstick  as  for  an  individual. 
I’m  not  kidding  myself  into  Qualities  that  make  for  success 
believing  I  was  not  lucky  in  ^  "^wspaper  are  willingness 
having  iotten  into  contact  with  to  cooperate  in  good  causes  to 
E.  W  Scripps.  getting  hurt  in 

“I  doubt  if,  50  years  ago,  ^^^ting  bad  causes  and  being 
there  were  many  topside  news-  ^  neighbor.  Attributes  of 

papermen-I  know  of  none-  ?  human 

who  would  have  taken  a  chance  these  same  qualities 

and  granted  to  me  the  authority  the  success  of  either 

and  responsibility  that  E.  W.  ^  I  ^ 

Scripps  het  on  me.”  ^^te:  “The  demands  for 

Mr.  Howard  gives  to  the  the  appreciation  of  both 

visitor  an  impression  of  vibrant  Personal  and  editorial  integrity 
energy  and  flashing  ideas,  are  at  new  highs  It’s  my  guess 
usually  expressed  in  pithy  and  that  despite  self-serving  de- 
pungent  phrases  which  are  ex-  tractors,  American  newspaj^rs 
pressive  of  his  personality.  stand  higher  today  in  public 
Here  are  some  samples  that  ®steem  than  at  any  time  in  the 
he  pitched  out  impromptu  in  an  ^^st  half-century. 

Editor  &  Publisher  interview  • 

on  the  eve  of  his  50th  anniver-  ^  york  News  Hnnnr« 
sary  with  Scripps-Howard:  lOFK  ^eW8  Honors 

Brains  No  Handicap  Vrlunteer  Firemen 

Quote:  “I  have  never  felt  The  New  York  News  has 
that  brains  are  necessarily  a  created  The  Vamps  Award  in 
handicap  to  a  newspaperman—  honor  of  nearly  35,000  volunteer 
unless  he  over-estimates  their  firemen  in  the  suburbs  of  New 
importance.  On  the  other  hand,  York  City. 

I  certainly  do  not  regard  them  Each  month  the  News  will 
as  the  only  essential  to  success,  award  trophies  to  the  outstand- 
A  Ph.D.  is  no  substitute  for  a  ing  volunteer  fire  departments 
nose  for  news,  and  a  truly  bril-  in  Nassau,  Suffolk  and  West- 
liant  mind  can  be  a  complete  Chester  Counties  in  New  York, 
washout  in  a  newsroom  unless  and  Fairfield  County  in  Connec- 
associated  with  a  will  to  work  ticut.  Three  men  well  known  in 
and  a  zest  for  same.”  the  fire  prevention  field  will 

Quote:  “I’ve  seen  a  lot  of  serve  as  judges, 
things  that  were  going  to  wreck  The  idea  for  the  award  was 
the  newspaper  business  and  conceived  by  Harry  Schlegel, 
change  the  whole  course  of  rewrite,  and  details  were  worked 
journalistic  procedures  and  en-  out  in  consultation  with  Rob- 
deavors,  but  all  those  things  ert  G.  Shand  managing  editor, 
have  been  smoothed  out  in  the  and  Dominick  Unsino,  suburban 
long  ran.  The  fundamental  de-  editor. 

mands  on  journalism’s  role  as  The  News  many  years  ago  es- 
the  Fourth  Estate  are  very  tablished  The  Hero  Award  for 


UNITY  AT  THE  SUMMIT — Meeting  of  officers  after  the  annml 
sessions  of  the  International  Circulation  Managers  Association  it 
Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  a  week  ago  typifies  the  new  spirit  of  intra-induitry 
cooperation  engendered  in  talks  there.  (E&P,  July  2,  page  9),  Lsk 
to  right — James  M.  Rankin,  Capper  Newspapers  of  Topeka,  elects 
third  vicepresident;  Morris  Shorr,  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call,  presidaat’ 
and  Charles  W.  Staab,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  past  president. 
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N.  Y.  Times  Reporter 
Denies  Aid  To  Reds 


that  it  be  checked  by  Pentagon 
officials.  He  said  that  he  tele¬ 
phoned  a  responsible  civilian 
member  of  the  press  section  of 
the  Air  Force,  to  whom  he  read 
the  story. 


“This  official,”  Mr.  Stevens 

Charles  Grutzner,  a  reporter  pear  that  the  Times  did  nothing  said,  “then  applied  what  he 
for  the  iVcw  Y  ork  Times  since  to  violate  security.  Of  course,  said  was  the  ‘standard  rule’  at 
1941  and  a  newsman  for  30  the  Subcommittee  never  has  that  time — that  if  a  plane  had 
years,  who  has  admitted  Com-  made  any  such  charge;  but  I  heen  engaged  with  the  enemy' 
munist  party  membership  from  am  glad  to  make  this  statement  jt  was  presumed  to  have  been 
’  1937  to  1940,  was  accused  last  in  the  interest  of  complete  fair-  identified.  The  official  said  to 
week  by  Senate  investigators  ness.” 
of  having  sent  two  dispatches  Catledge  Replies 

from  Korea  in  1950  that  in-  ,.1  j  m- 

-  Turner  Catledge,  Times  man 

aging  editor,  gave  out  the  fol- 


directly  helped  the  Commu 

Grutzner  denied  to  _  the  '“““f 


Internal  Security  Subcommittee  ^  ^  Defense  Department  issued 

inieinai  .r  plication  that  national  secunty  ^ uiieni,  issueu 

*1,/,  Donato  that  hi<»  rils  statement  last  night: 


go  ahead  and  publish  the  story. 

“The  story  was  published  the 
next  day,  Dec.  18. 

“In  connection  with  the  F-86 
jet  story,  G.  Herschel  Schooley, 
Director  of  Information  for  the 


of  the  Senate  that  his  dis-  .  j-  j  u  n- 

;uhos  nave  the  Rede  helpful  - 


‘Our  records  show  that  the 


information.  (E  &  P,  July  2,  regarding  the  F-86  Sabre  D/Partment  of  Defense,  Office 


page  8.) 

Reporter  Absolved 
Senator  James  O.  Eastman 


Jet. 


of  Public  Information,  received 


‘The  dispatch  concerning  the  recommenda- 

use  for  the  first  time  of  this  the  disaccredita 


,  . _ plane  in  the  Korean  war  the- 

<D-Miss.)  subcommittee  chair-  .  •  ,  u  mi-  m- 

'  _ : _ j  atre  was  received  by  The  Times 


.1 


man,  critically  examined  the 
reformed  Communist  on  the 
witness  stand.  Afterwards  he 


tion  of  Charles  Grutzner  of  The 
New  York  Times  because  of 
the  F-86  incident  from  Maj. 
Gen.  L.  C.  Craigie,  vice  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Far  East  Air 


“The  dispatch,  filed  from  an 

I  .  .  .^1  11  •  t.  t.  ‘Advanced  Air  Base,  Korea,*  „ 

I  issued  the  followmg  stat^ement  preceded  by  the  following  Force,  and  Brig.  Gen.  K.  B 

I  ab-solving  both  Ml.  Giutzner  ^e^o.-an^um  addressed  to  the  Bush,  then  Adjutant  General  of 
1  and  the  New  York^Times  of  editor:  Far  Ea.st  Command. 


try  and  had  been  working  on 
the  city  staff  for  a  full  week. 
The  Times  was  not  informed 
that  General  Craigie  had  re¬ 
quested  Mr.  Grutzner’s  recall. 

“The  steps  leading  toward 
Mr.  Grutzner’s  return  began  as 
early  as  Nov.  20,  1950,  almost 
a  month  before  the  F-86  dis¬ 
patch  was  sent.  On  that  date 
Lindesay  Parrott,  then  chief  of 
The  Times  Tokyo  Bureau,  sent 
a  message  to  the  late  Edwin 
L.  James,  then  managing  ed¬ 
itor.  The  message  informed 
Mr.  James  that  Mr.  Grutzner 
asked  to  return  to  the  local 
staff. 

“Mr.  Parrott  said  in  the  mes¬ 
sage  that  it  was  his  understand¬ 
ing  that  Mr.  Grutzner  had 
come  to  Korea  only  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis  and  ‘wishes  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  regular  assignment 
by  Christmas  if  possible.’ 

“On  Dec.  16,  1950,  Mr.  James 
informed  Mr.  Parrott  that  Greg 
MacGregor  had  been  assigned 
to  replace  Mr.  Grutzner,  and 
that  Mr.  Grutzner  could  return 
as  soon  as  Mr.  MacGregor 
reached  Korea.  Mr.  Grutzner 
left  Korea  on  Dec.  21,  1950. 


criticism  for  publishing  news  “Suggest  Washington  Bureau  “The  recommendations  were 


,  stones  which  resulted  in  a  -  expedite  release  following  story  forwarded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Floyd 
quest  by  high  military  authori-  j  spent  entire  day  at  B.  Parks  then  Army  Chief  of 

I  ties  that  the  reporter  be  dis-  f,.Q2en  air  base  getting.  Fifth  Information,  to  the  Defense 
accredited  from  his  Korean  as-  regarded  as  Department,  Office  of  Informa- 

*  1  c  o.,K  security  by  ‘high  Washington  t‘on.  On  Jan.  15  Clayton  Frit- 

The  Internal  Security  S  -  jgygj*  despite  fact  our  new  chey  then  Director  of  Informa- 
committw  has  been  informed  confirmed  kill  of  tion.  advised  General  Parks  by 

by  the  Department  of  Defense  Bepart- 

that  a  recommendation  f^  dis-  story  was  sent  by  tele-  ment  of  Defense  ‘does  not  con- 

.  accreihtation  of  (paries  Gru  z-  ^  Times  Washington  cur  in  the  recommendations  to 

ner.  New  York  Times  corres-  Bureau.  Clearance  for  publica-  revoke  Mr.  Grutzner’s  accred- 
pomlent,  made  pecernber  19,  ^.^3  obtained  by  Austin  itation.” 

Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  at  that  “The  Department  of  Defense 

was  requested  by  General 
gon  reporter.  Craigie  to  revoke  Mr.  Grutz- 

“Mr.  Stevens  recalled  yester-  ner’s  accreditation  on  Jan.  10, 
day  that  the  story  was  sent  1951.  By  that  time  Mr.  Grutz- 


1950,  by  General  Craigie,  en¬ 


dorsed  by  General  Bush,  and  bureau’s  Penta 

forwarded  through  General  bureaus  Penta- 


Parks,  was  returned  through 
channels  three  weeks  later  with 


Guild’s  Statement 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  issued  this  statement  in 
respect  to  testimony  by  Mr. 
Grutzner  and  Wriston  Burdett 
of  CBS: 

“Pro-Communist  influence  in 
the  Newspaper  Guild  was  elim¬ 
inated  in  1941  when  a  left-wing 
administration  was  voted  out 
of  office  by  a  general  member¬ 
ship  referendum. 

“That  was  nearly  15  years 
ago. 

“The  Guild  was  one  of  the 
first  unions  to  take  this  decisive 
step.  This  is  a  matter  of  re¬ 
cord,  and  the  record  is  clear.” 


a  memorandum  from  Clayton  7“’'  •’7: 

Fritchey,  then  head  of  all  pub-  ^  returned  to  this 

lie  information  activities  for 


UT 


the  Department,  stating  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  did 
not  concur  in  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  di.saccreditation. 

“The  Subcommittee  has  fur¬ 
ther  been  informed  that  the  De¬ 
partment  is  unable  as  yet  to 
state  from  its  own  records 
whether  the  article  written  by 
Mr.  Grutzner  concei'ning  the 
first  combat  use  of  American 
F-86  aircraft  (Sabrejets)  was 
cleared  for  publication  at  the 
Pentagon.  However,  the  New’ 
York  Times  has  publicly  stated 
that  its  records  indicate  that 
such  clearance  was  obtained 
from  Jack  Shea  at  the  Penta- 
j  gon  by  Austin  Stevens  of  the 
I  Times  staff.  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  state¬ 
ment  by  the  New  York  Times, 
and  on  this  basis  it  would  ap- 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 

Period  Ending  March  31.  1954  Period  Ending  March  31.  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 


COLORADO 


DENVER 

Post  . . 

Rocky  HounUin 

236,366 

366,675 

.  147,343 

.  147,343 

164,690 

608,366 

City  ToUl  . . 

PUEBLO 

ChiefUin  ft  SUr- 

236,366 

Journal  . 

17.068 

20.388 

36.095 

City  ToUl  . 

17,068 

20,388 

36,096 

CONNECTICUT 

BRIDGEPORT 
Telegram  Post  ... 

13,416 

76,589 

61,169 

Sunday  Herald  .... 

98,333 

City  ToUl  . 

13,416 

7’6,689 

169,492 

HARTFORD 

83,868 

130.518 

109,766 

109,766 

City  ToUl  . 

WATERBURY 

Republican, 

.  83,868 

130,518 

21,070 

40,338 

40,338 

44,262 

City  ToUl  . 

21,070 

44,262 

244.045 

353,213 

152,811 

168,614 

152,811 

244,045 

511,827 

17,600 

19,809 

35.836 

17,600 

19,809 

36,836 

13,354 

77,262 

64,173 

98.027 

13,364 

77,262 

162,200 

90,393 

136,990 

113,857 

90,393 

113,857 

136.990 

21,467 

40,831 

44.867 

21,467 

40,831 

44.867 

WILMINGTON 
News-Joumal-Every 


DELAWARE 


Evening  . 

24,626 

68,192 

26,658 

70,666 

City  Total  . 

24,626 

68,192 

26,668 

70,666 

DISTRICT  OF 

COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

147,046 

163,867 

Post  ft  Times-Herald 

383,496 

396.022 

380.624 

410.186 

SUr  . . 

247.368 

276,810 

260.286 

281,949 

City  ToUl  . 

383,496 

394,414 

671,832 

380,624 

414,162 

692.134 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONVILLE 

61,667 

62,476 

Times  Union  . 

136,820 

148,087 

138,844 

160.437 

City  ToUl  . 

MIAMI 

Herald  . 

136,820 

244,296 

61,667 

148,087 

138,844 

62.476 

160,437 

284,929 

110,071 

266,067 

800,922 

114.613 

News  . . 

126,316 

136,488 

City  Total  . 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

244,296 

126,316 

396,000 

266,067 

136,488 

416,636 

31,371 

31.914 

66,426 

66,426 

70,006 

70,006 

74,939 

74,939 

78,467 

78,467 

City  ToUl  . 

TAMPA 

31,37i 

43,113 

31,914 

42,184 

121,133 

121,133 

134,840 

126,890 

140.723 

City  ToUl  . 

43,113 

134.840 

126,890 

42,184 

140,723 

ATLANTA 

Constitution,  Journai 
Journai  t 


GEORGIA 


Constitution 

178,774 

261,397 

488,879 

182,868 

City  Total  . 

COLUMBUS 

Enquirer  Ledger, 

178,774 

261,397 

488.879 

182,868 

Ledger-Enquirer 

22,320 

27,024 

44,846 

23,826 

City  ToUl  . 

22,320 

27,024 

44,846 

23,826 

SAVANNAH 

News  . 

Press  . 

60,498 

24,234 

68,666 

50,707 

City  ToUl  . 

60,498 

24,234 

68,666 

60,707 

IDAHO 

IDAHO  FALLS 
Post-Register  . 

4,882 

11,098 

16,017 

4,691 

City  ToUl  . 

4,882 

11,098 

16,017 

4,691 

263.645 

263.646 


492,738 

492,738 


29,133 

29,133 


47,244 

47,244 


68,967 


11,407 

11,407 


16,013 

16,013 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO 

American  . . 

News  . . . . 

Sun-Times  . 

Tribune  . . .  .  . 

City  Total  . 

•All-day  paper. 
DECATUR 
Herald,  Review, 
Herald-Review 

City  Total  . 

PEORIA 

Star,  Journal, 
Journal-Star 

City  Total  . 

ROCKFORD 
Star,  Register- 

Republic  . . 

City  Total  . 

WAUKEGAN 

News-Sun  . 

City  Total  . 


*549,709 

877,636 

#877,636 


627,620 

673,023 


802,691 


524.666 

691,341 


769,679 


689,226  *666,886 
1,458,729  907.670 
1,100,643  2,850,646  #907.570  1.116,997 


#Does  not  include  Sun-Times. 


687.630 

1.428,916 

2,786,226 


35,340 

31,005 

63.644 

36,946 

31,073 

64,660 

36,340 

31,005 

63,644 

35,945 

31,073 

64,660 

33,836 

69,008 

92,813 

34.786 

67,274 

89,720 

33,836 

69,008 

92,813 

34,786 

67,274 

89,720 

46.764 

34,167 

63.412 

48.404 

33,334 

66,197 

46,764 

34,167 

63.412 

48.404 

33,334 

65,197 

24,391 

24,391 


25.922 

26.922 


INDIANA 


FORT  WAYNE 
Journal-Gazette  & 
News-Sentinel 
City  Total  . 


62,796 

62,796 


77,929 

77,929 


91.498 

91.498 


62.017 

62,017 


76.073 

76.073 


91.872 

91.872 


GARY 

Post-Tribune  . 

City  Total  . 

INDIANAPOLIS 

News  . 

Star  . 

Times  . 

City  Total  . 

SOUTH  BEND 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . 

TERRE  HAUTE 

Star  .  . , 

Tribune.  Tribune-Star 

City  Total  . 

VINCENNES 
Sun-Commercial  .... 
City  Total  . 


Period  Ending  March  31,  1954  Period  Ending  March  31,  MBI 
<«*)  <E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S)  ' 


61.438 

51.438 


62.696 

62.696 


197,800 

197,866 


162.338 


Uttlebi 


97,318 

259.656 


302.667  203,041 
92.003 

394,560  203.041 


165,884 


97.858 

263.742 


28.397 

28.397 


CEDAR  RAPIDS 

Gazette  . 

City  Total  . 

DES  MOINES 
Register.  Tribune 

City  Total  . 

MASON  CITY 
Globe  Gazette  , . 

City  ToUl  . 

SIOUX  CITY 
Journal,  Journal- 

Tribune  . 

City  ToUl  ... 


228.004 

228.004 


57.804 

57.804 


EMPORIA 

Gazette  . 

City  Total 
KANSAS  CITY 

Kansan  _ 

City  ToUl 


110,767 

110,767 

113,364 

113,364 

110.427 

110.427 

UiJN 

IU.Nl 

30.719 

30.719 

47.447 

47.447 

28.167 

28.167 
28,167 

30.319 

30.319 

4V.M 

4SM 

13.626 

13.626 

14.150 

14.150 

13.293 

13.293 

UNi 

U.Bi 

IOWA 

60.165 

60.166 

60.346 

60.346 

60.768 

60.768 

B1.I4I 

Bl.lN 

144.341 

144.341 

636.670 

636.670 

228.316 

228.316 

142.037 

142.037 

656.111 

536.111 

24.191 

24.191 

24.930 

24.930 

22.612 

22.612 

63.406 

63.406 

69,177 

69,177 

22.118 

22.118 

63.HI 

63,01 

KANSAS 

8.916 

8.916 


TOPEKA 

CapiUI  . 

62.268 

SUte  Journal  . . . 

City  ToUl  . . . . 

62.268 

WICHITA 

Eagle  . 

89.690 

City  ToUl  _ 

89.690 

27.811 

27.811 


.  8.688 

.  8,688 

27.915  28.686 

27.915  28.686 


23.761 

23.761 


64.067 

64,067 


63.565 

63.566 


23.707 

23.707 


108.506 

66.368 

174.864 


141.259 

103.454 

244.713 


93.213 

93.213 


105.339 

69,792 

176,131 


FRANKFORT 
SUte  Journal 
City  ToUl 
LEXINGTON 
Herald-Lead'-r 
City  ToUl 
LOUISVILLE 
Courier  Journal 

&  Times  . 

City  ToUl  . . 
PADUCAH 
Sun-Democrat 
City  ToUl  . 


KENTUCKY 


BATON  ROUGE 
Advocate. 

SUte  Times  .  .  22,766 

City  ToUl  .  22.766 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Item  . 

SUtes  . .  .  . 

Times  Picayune, 

Times  Picayune- 

SUtes  .  181.263 

City  ToUl  .  181,263 

SHREVEPORT 

Times,  Journal  .  ..  81,698 

City  ToUl  81,698 


LOUISIANA 


32.011 

32.011 

41.432 

41.432 

25.739 

26.739 

32.276 

32.276 

111.942 

102.216 

113.799 

107.003 

105,666 

21*4.158 

286.769 

400.668 

178.926 

178.926 

212.669 

61.340 

61.340 

92.846 

92.846 

81.925 

81.925 

52.141 

52.141 

AUGUSTA 

Kennebec  Journal  . 

City  ToUl  . . 
LEWISTON-AUBURN 
Sun  A  Journal 
City  ToUl  ..... 
PORTLAND 
Press-Herald. 

Express-Telegram 
City  ToUl  _ 


MAINE 


12.591 

12.591 


12  817 
12,817 


30.995 

16.284 

31,207 

15.781 

30,995 

16.284 

31.207 

15.781 

45,370 

30,687 

86.873 

47.689 

30.979 

45,370 

30.587 

86.873 

47,689 

30.979 

BALTIMORE 

News-Post, 


MARYLAND 


American 

228.496 

322.633 

232.203 

Sun  . . . 

. . .  180.929 

206.044 

316.247 

186.968 

212.101 

City  Total 
CUMBERLAND 

. . .  180,929 

434.640 

637,780 

186,968 

444,304 

News.  Times  . .  . 

11.880 

22,087 

29,862 

11.827 

21.726 

City  ToUl  . . . 

11,880 

22,087 

29,862 

11,827 

21,726 

(Continued  on  page  67) 
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DETROI 

Free  F 
[News 
-Times 
1  r»v 

FUNT 

JJuuroa 
City 

<6RAN0 
.■Herald 

.  i|Pres8 

.  ,  City 

{KALAM 
28.m  Wazette 
23, m  •  City 
iNUSKE 
36X1  ,'Chroni( 
City 


S6.n  sagina 

News 


139.W 

lORK 

247.W 


City 


6.672 

5.769 

5.608 

$.a 

6.672 

5,769 

5.608 

5.M 

-  32.121 

23.920 

53.256 

33.502 

23.990 

5S.I« 

-  32,121 

23,920 

53.256 

33,502 

23.990 

5S.1B 

-  207.216 

171,654 

306,673 

210.834 

171.855 

SliXI 

_  207,216 

171.664 

306.673 

210.834 

171.855 

31t.KI 

30.064 

29,196 

27.948 

n.iu 

30.064 

29.196 

27.948 

27.™ 

AUSTIN 

Herald 

City 

'.OULUT 

Npws-' 

A 

City 


I  Star  i 
City 


?iRepuhl 
I:  City 


44.1S 

44.78 


106.W 


2M.U: 

392.M. 


100.11 

100.11 


,  BILOXI 
JjHerald 
City 
JACKSI 
Clarioi 
N. 
City 
MERIO 
(Star 
City 

VICKSI 

Herald 

City 


-<1 


93.B 

93.8 


.327.W 

319.# 

647X 


CAPE 

fSouthe 

JCity 
KANSA 
Star. 

City 
ST.  JO 
iC,az<tt 
City 
.ST.  U 
fOlobe-! 
Pr.st-P 
City 
SPRINI 

News. 

k 

City 


29.8* 

29X1 


9,  195! 


billu 

jCarett 

City 
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1.  us 

(5) 


*11, » 
lOO.fli 

4nM 

HIM 

1U.III 


4S.M 

4(M 


liJH 

11.IH 


(1.I4I 

(l.M 


635.111 

555.111 


ICunliimrd  frum  page  Uii) 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1954  Period  Ending  March  31.  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 


IHLEBORO 
ISun  .  •  • 

City  ToUl 

BOSTON 


MASSACHUSETTS 


9.840 

9.840 


10.103 

10.103 


Record.  American. 
Advertiser  . 

380.867 

189.367 

661.603 

398.485 

Christian  Science 
Monitor  . .  . .  • 

179,368 

122.600 

154.241 

369.241 

124,156 

Hersid  A  Traveler  . 

126.956 

204.484 

266.121 

128.014 

Post  .  . 

269,150 

215,767 

264,020 

City  ToUl  . 

898.973 

727.460’ 

1.402.732 

909,675 

UWNENCE 

Eifle.  Tribune 

3.002 

35.262 

2.986 

Sun  , .  . 

9,642 

City  ToUl  - 

3.662 

35,262 

9,642 

2.986 

NEW  BEDFORD 

Sundard  Times  . 

68.894 

50.234 

City  ToUl  . 

58.894 

60.234 

WORCESTER 
Teltirram-CJaz*  ttc 

53.993 

102.536 

104.622 

54.601 

City  ToUl  ... 

53,993 

102.536 

104.622 

54.601 

190,201  664.033 


174.320 

169.106 

198.663 


381.096 

266.407 

216.173 

1.407,708 


36.474 

36.474 


69.486 

69.486 


103.077 

103.077 


9.402 

9.402 


61.324 

61.324 


106.668 

106.668 


DETROIT 

rKr*«  Press  . . . 

News  . . 

Times  . 

Citv  Total 
rUNT 

. 

a  City  ToUl  . 
GRAND  RAPIDS 

«  Herald  . 

Press  . 

City  Total  . . 
KALAMAZOO 


432.868 

432.868 


MICHIGAN 

477.131  433.274 

451.237  661.830  . 

403.334  636.680 

864.671  1,676.641  433.274 


28.m:|C  azette  . 

2S.W  1  City  ToUl  . . 
j MUSKEGON 

$517!  fChronicle  . 

j  City  ToUl  ... 
€6.17!  1  SAGINAW 

/  News  . .  . . . 

1J9,M1  City  Total 

lOIJf 

247.(6 

AUSTIN 

Herald  . .  . .  . . 

'  City  Total  . 

(DULUTH 

S.n  IS  News-Tribune 

J  *  Herald  ... 
5<  16  >4  City  Total  , .  . 
5S.1«  1  MINNEAPOLIS 

Jstiir  ft  Tribune  . 

City  Total  _ 

311,1(1 1  ST.  PAUL 
SIt.Ml  JPispatch-Pioneer 

Pres.s  . 

27.71tl  City  Total  .... 
27,™  fWINONA 

JRepuhliran-Herald 
City  ToUl  _ 


_  86,109 

.  86.109 

49.791 

.  110,416 

49.791  110.416 

.  46.763 

_  46,763 

_  43.298 

43.298 

.  47.647 

47.647 


84.997 

84.997 

71.004 

7i.()04 

47.316 

47.316 


47.629 

47,529 


.  483.963 

466.189  663.038 

408,962  637,378 

865.161  1.684,869 

89,393  88,360 

89,393  88,350 

-  72.057 

112.281 

112.281  72,067 

47.467  47.963 

47.467  47.953 


47.342 

47.342 


MINNESOTA 


12.418 

12.418 


43.649 

43.649 


48.289  48.073 
48.289  48.073 


12.668 

12.668 


48.396 

32.840 

70.290 

48.672 

32.343 

72.332 

48.396 

32.840 

70,290 

48,672 

32.343 

72,332 

199.618 

287.567 

626.199 

206.710 

289.629 

626.214 

199.518 

287.667 

625.199 

206,710 

289.629 

626,214 

90.644 

120.134 

175,946 

91,014 

120.464 

180.009 

90.644 

120.134 

175,946 

91,014 

120.464 

180,009 

20.969 

20.969 


((.IS 

44.™ 


2!M.4(!|s 

392.(N*^ 

100.11 

100.11 


98.S 

OliD 


327.* 

SI0.(R 

647JC. 

2».» 


9,  195! 


BILOXI-GULFPORT 

Herald  . 

City  ToUl  ... 
JACKSON 
Clarion  Ledicer. 

News  . 

„City  ToUl  ... 

meridian 

""'tar  ....  .  , , , 

City  ToUl 
VICKSBURG 
Herald.  Post  . . . 
City  ToUl  . . . 


MISSISSIPPI 


21.273 

21.273 


.CAPE  GIRARDEAU 

^mtheast  Missourian 

'City  ToUl  . 

KANSAS  CITY 

IStar,  Times  ... 

City  ToUl  . 

^T.  JOSEPH 
lCiazi‘tt<.- News-Press 

City  Total  . 

^T.  LOUIS 
^lobe-rVmnerat 
iPost-Pispatch  . . 

,  City  ToUl  . 

SPRINGFIELD 

News,  Leader 

*  Press  ...  , 

City  ToUl  _ 


billings 

Caiitte 
City  ToUl 


24.176 

24.176 

25.267 

25.267 

47.396 

47.396 

41.361 

41.361 

96.474 

95.474 

44.759 

44.759 

38.813 

38.813 

78.680 

78.680 

20.461 

20.461 

20,467 

20,457 

20.763 

20.763 

20.643 

20.645 

.3,142 

3.142 

8.921 

8.921 

8.730 

8.730 

3.096 

3,096 

9.065 

9.065 

8.994 

8.994 

MISSOURI 

14.226 

14.226 

14.467 

14.467 

342.961 

342.961 

351.193 

351.193 

370.286 

370,285 

343.025 

343.025 

350.464 

350.464 

369.656 

369.656 

42.442 

42.442 

49.508 

49.508 

51.069 

61.069 

41.367 

41.367 

48.860 

48.860 

60.811 

50.811 

293.012 

293,012 

406!472 

406.472 

367.491 

478.075 

845.566 

288.085 

288.085 

397.531 

397.531 

366.685 

478.774 

846,459 

21.435 

21.435 

35.554 

35.554 

57.216 

57.216 

21.842 

21.842 

36.012 

36.012 

68,860 

58.860 

MONTANA 


23.977 

23.977 


9.631 

9,531 


35.159 

36.169 


24.484 

24.484 


PDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1955 


Period  Ending  March  31.  1954  Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 


BUTTE-ANACONDA 
Montana  SUndard 

(M) 

■(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

■(E) 

(S) 

3l  Post 

18,435 

11,329 

26.578 

18,173 

10.588 

24.975 

City  Total  ...  . 
GREAT  FALLS 

18,435 

11,329 

26,578 

18.173 

10.588 

24.975 

Tribune  Leader  .... 

31,542 

6.914 

35.733 

32.3:4 

7.770 

37.063 

City  Total  . 

MISSOUU 

31,542 

6,914 

85.733 

32.324 

7.770 

37.063 

Missoulian.  S«ntinel. 

13,266 

3.167 

16,480 

13.609 

3.326 

16.816 

City  ToUl  . 

13.256 

3,157 

16.480 

13.609 

3.326 

16.816 

NEBRASKA 


GRAND  ISLAND 
Independent 
City  ToUl  . . 
HASTINGS 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . . 
LINCOLN 

Journal  ft  SUr 
City  ToUl  . . 
OMAHA 
World-Herald 
City  ToUl  . . 


RENO 

Gaiette  A  Journal. 
City  ToUl  . 


23.462 

23.462 


133,661 

133.651 


11,122 

11.122 


18,898 

18,898 


16.598 

16.698 


46.290 

46.290 


118.871 

118.871 


49.557 

49.557 


261.374 

261.374 


NEVADA 


16.662 

16.662 


17.764 

17.764 


24.400 

24.400 


134.018 

134.018 


11.794 

11.794 


18,704 

18,704 


16.843 

16.843 


47.247 

47.247 


120.449 

120.449 


16.779 

16.779 


MANCHESTER 
Union,  Leader,  News 
City  ToUl 
•  All-day  paper. 
PORTSMOUTH 

Herald  . . 

City  ToUl  . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

•44.272  .  34.230 

•44.272  _  34.280 

Not  included  in  grand  toul. 


•46.347 

•46,847 


61,093 

61.093 


266.475 

266.475 


18.939 

18.939 


36.910 

85.910 


11.875 

11.875 


ATLANTIC  CITY 

Press  . 

City  ToUl  _ 

CAMDEN 
Courier-Post 
City  ToUl  . . . 
JERSEY  CITY 
Jersey  Journal 
City  ToUl 


NEW  JERSEY. 


31.891 

31.891 


71.838 

71.838 


94.627 

94.627 


23.699 

23.699 


10.801 

10,801 


84.486  . 

34.485  _ 

_  74,698 

.  74.598 

.  101.214 

_  101.214 


25.648 

25.548 


NEWARK 

News  . 

272.631 

295.448 

283,566 

307.142 

SUr-Ledger  . 

.  194.822 

303.203 

206.895 

314,769 

City  Total  . 

.  194.822 

272.631 

598.651 

206,895 

28*3.666 

621.911 

TRENTON 

Times.  Times- 

Advertiser  _  . 

63.031 

60.700 

63.663 

62,169 

Trentonian  ...... 

29.581 

30.361 

City  Total  ... 

29.681 

63.031 

60.700 

30.361 

63.663 

62,169 

UNION  CITY 

Hudson  Dispatch 

52.429 

64.264 

City  ToUl  ...  . 

62.429 

54,264 

ALBUQUERQUE 
Journal  .... 

Tribune  _  . 

City  ToUl 
SANTA  FE 
New  Mexican 
City  Total 


NEW  MEXICO 


35.081 

35.081 


ALBANY 

Knickerbocker  News  _ 

Times-Union  .  58.853 

City  ToUl  .  68.853 

BUFFALO 

Courier  Express  . . ,  156.420 

News  .  ...  .  . 

City  ToUl  . 155.420 

GLENS  FALLS 

Poet-SUr.  Times  14.059 

City  Total  .  14.059 

NEW  YORK 

Herald  Tribune  . . .  340,235 

Journal-American  . 

Mirror  . .  865,102 

News  .  2,039.799 

Post  ....  . . . 

Times  ......  539,435 

World-Telegram  ft 
Sun  ......... 

City  Toul  .  3.784,571 

TROY 

Record,  Times 

Record  .  6.470 

City  ToUl  .  6.470 

UTICA 

Press.  Observer- 
Dispatch  ......  24.593 

City  ToUl  .  24.693 


46.669 

37,665 

24.921 

26.098 

24.921 

46.669 

37.666 

26.098 

10.996 

11.316 

11.582 

10.996 

11.316 

11,582 

NEW  YORK 

53.436 

115.663 

60.064 

54.224 

53.436 

116.663 

60,064 

54.224 

301.283 

159.295 

293.452 

296.593 

293.452 

301,283 

159.295 

296.593 

8.492 

14.228 

8.363 

8.492 

14,228 

8.363 

566.188 

387,276 

669.700 

891,489 

1.652,716 

879.757 

681.761 

3.803.374  2.094.664 

416.622 

296.613 

1.201,133 

565,726 

417,550 

531.469 

560.280 

1.617.791 

8.401.513  3,917,323 

1,669.581 

40.601 

6.492 

41.090 

40.601 

6.492 

41.090 

45,529 

60.190 

24.820 

45.802 

45,529 

50.190 

24.820 

45.802 

50.275 

60.275 


12.096 

12.096 


119.115 

119.115 


305.250 

305.250 


566.609 

912.290 

1.616.281 

3.694.861 

298.830 

1.227.708 


62.076 

52.076 


67 


9.855 

9.856 


36  143 
36.143 


(Continued  an  page  68) 
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(Continued  from  page  67) 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1954  Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHVILLE 
Citizen,  Times, 


Citizen-Times  .... 

31,991 

23,115 

50,246 

33,160 

23,406 

51.300 

City  Total  . . 

CHARLOTTE 

31,991 

23,115 

50.246 

33,160 

23,406 

51,300 

News  .  . . . 

69,263 

69,858 

Observer  . 

135,367 

145,172 

137,693 

150,185 

City  Total  . 

IrREENSBORO 

135,367 

69,263 

145,172 

137.693 

69,858 

150,185 

News,  Record  . 

80,424 

24.842 

89,528 

80,808 

25,351 

90,619 

City  Totai  . 

RALEIGH 

80,424 

24,842 

89,528 

80,808 

25,351 

90,619 

News  &  Observer  . . 

118,799 

le.oee' 

16,066 

128,305 

122,407 

15,162 

15,162 

132,453 

City  Total  . 

WINSTON-SALEM 
Journal,  Twin  City 
Sentinel,  Journal 

118,799 

128,305 

122,407 

132,453 

Sentinel  . 

62,229 

34,202 

65,408 

54,617 

34,949 

67,906 

City  Total  . 

FARGO 

Forum  &  Tribune, 
Forum  &  Refub- 

52,229  34,202  65,408 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

54,617 

34.949 

67,906 

lican  . . 

28,520 

23,621 

52,894 

28,240 

23,934 

51,449 

City  Total  ...... 

GRAND  FORKS 

28,520 

23,621 

52,894 

28,240 

23,934 

51,449 

Herald  . . 

24,011 

11,207 

32,849 

•24,006 

36,221 

33,741 

City  Total  . 

24,011 

11,207 

32,849 

•24,006 

36,221 

33,741 

*  Published  morning,  evening 

&  Sunday  thru 

Feb.  28. 

1955; 

thereafter 

evening  &  Sunday. 


OHIO 

AKRON 


Beacon  Journal  ... 

153,025 

160,593 

155,154 

162,175 

City  Total  . 

CINCINNATI 

153,025 

160,593 

155,154 

162,175 

Enquirer  . . 

197,003 

284,515 

202,951 

286,635 

Post  . 

168,650 

157,176 

325,826 

137,193 

170,458 

160.260 

City  Total  . 

CLEVELAND 

197,003 

284,515 

202,951 

330,718 

137,444 

286,635 

Plain  Dealer  . 

287,557 

517,029 

302,536 

527,904 

Press  . 

308,526 

319,918 

Ci.y  Total  . 

CpLUMBUS 

287,557 

445,719 

91,647 

166,083 

517,029 

106,822 

231,934 

302,536 

457,362 

92,436 

170,249 

527,904 

105,879  ! 

239,553 

Dispatch 

Ohio  State  Journal  . 

75,190 

79,819 

. 

City  Total  . 

LIMA 

75,190 

257,730 

338,756 

79,819 

262,685 

345,432  1 

News  . 

34,209 

36,290 

34,333 

36,438  1 

City  Total  . 

TOLEDO 

Blade  . 

34,209 

192,359 

36,290 

166,191 

34,333 

191.797 

36,438  1 

173,244  j 

48,960 

48,960 

46,006 

46,006 

City  Total  . 

YOUNGSTOWN 

192,359 

166,191 

191,797 

173,244 

Vindicator  &  Telegram 

96,157 

138,942 

96,974 

139,083 

City  Total  . 

ENID 

.  96,157  138,942 

OKLAHOMA 

96,974 

139,083 

i 

News.  Eagle  . 

14,967 

7,373 

19,721 

15,399 

7,665 

20.594  1 

City  Total  . 

MUSKOGEE 

Phoenix,  Times- 

14,967 

7,373 

19,721 

15,399 

7,665 

20,594  ! 

Democrat  . 

12,082 

4,089 

15,268 

12.069 

3,793 

15.314 

City  Total  . 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

12,082 

4,089 

15,268 

12,069 

3,793 

15,314  ! 

Oklahoman  &  Times 

153,341 

110.591 

263,397 

155,911 

111.422 

268.361 

City  Total  . 

153,341 

110,591 

263,397 

155,911 

111,422 

268,361 

World  &  Tribune  . . 

85,498 

72.362 

146,418 

88.848 

73,656 

149,322 

City  Total  . 

EUGENE 

85,498 

72,362  146,418 

OREGON 

88,848 

73,656 

149,322 

i 

Register-Guard  ... 

31,962 

31,950 

32.645 

32.689  1 

Citv  Total  . 

PORTLAND 

31,962 

31,950 

32,645 

32,689 

Oregon  Journal  ... 

188,406 

211,046 

182,257 

203,399 

Oregonian  . 

229,132 

292,332 

233,188 

297,263  1 

City  Total  . 

SALEM 

Oregon  Statesman, 

229,132 

188,406 

503.378 

233,188 

18’2.257 

500,662  1 

1 

Capitol  Journal  . , 

17,693 

17,882 

17,631 

18.306 

17,284 

18.213 

City  Total  . 

17,693 

17.882 

17.631 

18,306 

17,284 

18,213  1 

PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLENTOWN 
Call,  Chronicle  & 


CalUChronicle 

64,980 

20.854 

63,446 

66,626 

21,019 

68.374 

City  Total  .... 

64.980 

20.854 

63.446 

66,626 

21,019 

68,374 

JOHNSTOWN 

Democrat  £  Tribune  •62,540 

•61,440 

City  Total  . 

♦  All-day  paper. 

.  .  •62,540  .  . 

Not  included  in  grand  total. 

•61,440 

PHILADELPHIA 

Bulletin  . . .  . . 

711,758 

716.143 

712,885 

707.216 

Inquirer  . 

.  637,243 

1.169.184 

618,225 

1,129,042 

News  ......... 

179.951 

182.755 

City  Total  . 

.  637,243 

891,709 

1.885.327 

618.225 

895.640 

1.836.258 

60 


Period  Ending  March  31.  1954 

Period  Enolng  March 

31.  19S 

PITTSBURGH 

(M) 

(E) 

(S) 

(M) 

(E) 

(5) 

Post-Gazette  . 

.  264,990 

257,246 

Press  . . 

292,493 

488,519 

298,803 

Sun-Telegraph  . . . . 

198.808 

461,274 

185,278 

440JI) 

City  Total  . 

READING 

.  264,990 

491,301 

949,793 

267,246 

484.081 

snji 

Eagle,  Times  . . . , 

35.924 

49,320 

67,313 

36,220 

49,015 

City  Totai  . 

PROVIDENCE 

.  35,924  49,320  57,313 

RHODE  ISLAND 

36,220 

49,015 

Journal,  Bulletin 

45,730 

146,480 

180,698 

49,561 

147,613 

iSLir 

City  Total  . 

WOONSOCKET 

45,730 

146,480 

180,698 

49,561 

147,613 

1*U8 

Call  £  Reporter 

25,705 

25.764 

City  Total  . 

25,705 

26,761 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

ANDERSON 


Independent,  Hail  . . 

41,447 

8,772 

41,934 

42.275 

8.066 

42,Ct 

City  Total  . 

41,447 

8,772 

41,934 

42,275 

8,066 

4Wt 

CHARLESTON 

News  £  Courier,  Post 

49,897 

29,262 

60.075 

52.017 

29,415 

61,t. 

49,897 

29,262 

60,075 

62,017 

29,415 

6i.«: 

COLUMBIA 

29,156 

29,672 

76.465 

76,455 

82.725 

82.725 

78.442 

78.442 

8S.«i 

8i,W 

City  Total  . 

29,155 

29,672 

GREENVILLE 

News,  Piedmont 

73,877 

25.222 

78,949 

75,036 

24.470 

80,18 

City  Total  . 

SPARTANBURG 

73,877 

25.222 

78,949 

75,036 

24,470 

80.18 

Herald.  Journal  . , . . 

29,895 

10,602 

37,784 

30,649 

10,676 

38a  1 

City  Total  . 

29,895 

10,602 

37,784 

30,549 

10,576 

38a 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

ABERDEEN 

American-News  .... 

20.639 

20,498 

20,816 

20.7)1 

City  Total  . 

20.639 

20.498 

20,816 

20,78 

MITCHELL 

Republic  . 

17,847 

18,030 

City  Total  . 

RAPID  CITY 

17,847 

18,030 

Journal  . 

23,261 

23,200 

24.853 

24.7i  j 

City  ToUl  . 

SIOUX  FALLS 

23,261 

23,200 

24.853 

21.7!ij 

Argus  Leader  . 

51,619 

60.910 

53,018 

52,70  i 

City  Total  . 

51,619 

60,910 

53,018 

52.70  ’ 

TENNESSEE 

KNOXVILLE 

84,003 

89,655 

112.933 

82,887 

80.11; 

lisa 

News-Sentinel  . 

108.578 

108,761 

City  Total  . 

84,003 

108,578 

202,588 

82.887 

108,761 

20tlf 

MEMPHIS 

Commercial  Appeal. 
Press-Scimitar  . 

203,146 

130.181 

254,707 

207,108 

257^ 

134.575 

203,146 

130,181 

264,707 

207,108 

134,575 

257.N: 

NASHVILLE 

90,201 

91,878 

114.899 

187,345 

187,345 

112,947 

112,947 

197,48  i 
197,48 

City  Total  . 

UNION  CITY 

114.899 

90,201 

4.620 

4.620 

91,878 

4.673 

4.673 

City  Total  . 

TEXAS 


DALLAS 

.  192,229 

200,701 

160,398 

196,407 

204.»li 

Times  Herald 

155,852 

169.029 

ITOJII 

City  Total  . . . 
FORT  WORTH 

. .  192,229 

155,852 

54,246 

129,513 

361,099 

196.407 

169,029 

54.203 

133,048 

375.8S 

Star-Telegram 

..  116,880 

230.401 

117,042 

232.M 

City  Total  . . . 
HOUSTON 

. .  116,880 

183,759 

230.401 

117,042 

187,251 

23tU* 

Chronicle  . 

190,568 

216,551 

205,043 

22(J3 

Post  . 

. .  188,857 

206,567 

202,456 

218.(r 

Press  . 

124.256 

122.967 

-1 

City  Total  .... 
SAN  ANTONIO 

. .  188,857 

314,824 

423,118 

202,456 

328.010 

445.1i: 

Express,  News  . 

72,144 

63,668 

101,992 

165,660 

115,630 

135,116 

250,746 

70,444 

62.154 

104.252 

166,406 

iisjr. 

13SJ* 

City  Total  . . . 
WACO 

News-Trihune. 
Times-Herald  £ 

..  72,144 

70.444 

249,r:: 

Tribune  Herald 

21,820 

26,228 

44.075 

22,139 

25.560 

43.N* 

City  Total  . 

LOGAN 

21,820 

26,228  44.075 

UTAH 

22,139 

25.560 

4S,» 

Herald- Jou  rn  al 

6,707 

6.649 

6.514 

6jr 

City  Total  . 

OGDEN 

6,707 

6,649 

6,514 

fj* 

Standard  Examiner.  . 

27,245 

27.293 

27.565 

27,« 

City  Total 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 
Tribune.  Deseret 
News-Salt  Lake 

27,245 

27,293 

27.565 

274t 

Telegram  . 

90,475 

87,374 

173.946 

92.044 

88.475 

17l.* 

City  Total  .  .  .  . 

90.475  87,374 

(rontinucd  on 

173,946 

page  69) 

92,044 

88.475 

177,4« 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLIS 

HER  for  July 

9,  195^ 

H 
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4i«.}r 

938, 

56.C 


182.X; 


43, K( 
43,r( 


61.K 


8S.I)I 

8S.M 


8«,ia 

38a 

38a 


1 


2i).nt 


un 

24^1 


88.ir.  j 
Ilia  J 
20ur.l 

257^1 

257.k1 


197,1* 
197, It! 


204,11: 

170,11! 

375a 


232.M 

232.80 

22«a 

2I8,ir 

445.12 

111,57. 

iwa 

249,17 


41.W1 

41.88* 


iM 

Hi 


27,4t 

27a 


177,5 


9,  195' 


(Continued  from  page  68) 

Period  Ending  March  31,  1954  Period  Ending  March  31,  1955 
(M)  (E)  (S)  (M)  (E)  (S) 


BURLINGTON 
Free  Press 


City  Total  . 

RUTUND 

Herald  . 

City  Total  . 


VERMONT 


28,561  29,223 

.  6,562  13,144  . 

28,561  6,562  13,144  29,223 

20,259  20,431 

20,259  20,431 


VIRGINIA 


ALEXANDRIA 

11.287 

11.287 

City  Total  . 

NORFOLK 

Vir*inian-Pilot, 

Ledser  Dispatch  . 

102.790 

64,933 

118,118 

103,936 

City  Total  . 

RICHMOND 

Times  Dispatch  & 

102,790 

64,933 

118,118 

103,936 

News  Leader  ... 

123.841 

99,957 

178,077 

126,344 

City  Total  ...... 

123,841 

99,957 

178,077 

126,344 

ROANOKE 

Times  ft  World-News 

43,908 

40,825 

80,216 

45,336 

City  Total  . 

43,908 

40,825 

80,216 

45,336 

6,096  12.551 

6,096  12,551 


11,751 

11,751 


66.666  122.709 

66.666  122.709 


101,345  178.284 

101,345  178,284 

40.902  82,061 

40.902  82,061 


WASHINGTON 

BREMERTON 


Sun  ft  Daily  News 

21.096 

21,382 

City  Total  . 

21,096 

21,382 

SEATTLE 

Post-Intellieencer  . . 

189,314 

269,475 

184,736 

205.454 

240,497 

209,764 

City  Total  . 

189,314 

205.454 

509,972 

184,736 

209,764 

SPOKANE 

Chronicle  . 

76,232 

77,487 

Spokesman  Review  . 

87,077 

143,224 

88.278 

City  Total  . 

87,077 

76,232 

143,224 

88,278 

77,487 

YAKIMA 

R«public  Herald  . . . 

15,555 

18.612 

30,903 

16,011 

18,666 

City  Total  . . . 

15,555 

18.612 

30,903 

16,011 

18,666 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

CHARLESTON 

85,372 

88.642 

81,928 

Mail  . . 

61.357 

64,860 

60,544 

City  Total  . 

85,372 

61,357 

153,502 

81,928 

60,544 

HUNTINGTON 

Herald-Dispatch.  Ad- 

vertiser  &  Herald 

Adviser  . 

39,821 

20,365 

50.332 

41,535 

21,936 

City  Total  . 

39,821 

20,365 

50,332 

41,535 

21,936 

MORGANTOWN 

Dominion-News,  Post 

9,347 

9,234 

9,153 

9,222 

City  Total  . 

9,347 

9,234 

9,153 

9,222 

WHEELING 

News  Register,  In- 

telligencer  . 

22,420 

31,256 

49,297 

21,812 

30,134 

City  Total  . 

22,420 

31,256 

49,297 

21,812 

30,134 

263,392 

243.630 

507,022 


145.023 

145,023 

31.837 

31.837 


89.529 

61,500 

151,029 


52.504 

52.504 


49.893 

49.893 


WISCONSIN 


tiREEN  BAY 


Press  Gazette  . 

36,766 

City  Total  . 

36.766 

MADISON 

Wisconsin  State  Jour- 

nal.  Capital  Times 

42,720 

42.048 

City  Total  . 

42.720 

42.048 

MILWAUKEE 

Journal  . . 

343,979 

179.458 

179.458 

City  Total  . 

343.979 

SUPERIOR 

Telegram  . 

20,467 

City  Total  .  . . 

20,467 

87.170 

37.170 

74,940 

45.015 

43,155 

77.374 

74.940 

45,015 

43,155 

77,374 

475,026 

347,772 

483.104 

234,977 

179.985 

230,597 

710,003 

179,985 

347,772 

713,701 

22.104 

22.104 

IHtYENNE 
EaRle  and  State 

Tribune  . 

City  Total  . . . 
SHERIDAN 
Press  ... 
City  Total  ’  i 


WYOMING 


9,955  10,240  10,193  10.849  10.012  9,981 

9,955  10.240  10.193  10,849  10,012  9,981 

.  6.992  .  7,023  . 

.  6.992  .  7,023  . 


Downing  Succeeds 
Haines  at  ABC 

Chicago 

W.  D.  Haines,  controller  of 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
since  May,  1936  retired  June 
30  and  has  been  succeeded  by 
Raymond  E.  Downing,  James 
N.  Shryock,  president  and  man¬ 
aging  director  announced  this 
week. 

Mr.  Haines  joined  ABC  as  a 


field  auditor  in  1915.  Leaving 
the  Bureau  in  1919,  he  returned 
in  1929  after  connections  in  the 
publishing  field  that  included 
the  post  of  business  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald.  He  plans  to  make  his 
home  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  Downing  became  assistant 
controller  in  1952,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Bureau  staff 
since  1937. 
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London  Daily  Herald 
Names  John  Sampson 
John  Sampson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  American  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  Herald, 
London.  His  headquarters  will 
be  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Sampson,  a  native  of 
Liverpool,  England,  was  marine 
editor  and  ship  news  reporter 
of  the  Sew  York  American  for 
eight  years.  When  that  paper 
was  merged  with  the  Journal, 
he  joined  the  New  York  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  Express  and 
subsequently  the  London  Daily 
Mirror. 

After  seiwing  as  Northern 
news  editor  of  the  Mirror  in 
Manchester,  he  joined  the  new¬ 
ly-formed  Associated  Press  of 
Great  Britain  in  1939.  He  was 
with  that  organization  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  three  years. 
In  1943  he  rejoined  the  London 
Daily  Mirror  as  New  York 
bureau  manager.  He  left  the 
Mirror  early  in  1953  and  soon 
after  was  appointed  New  York 
correspondent  of  the  Sunday 
Times  of  London  and  other 
Kemsley  Newspapers. 

The  Daily  Herald’s  former 
American  correspondent  i  s 
Arthur  Webb,  who  retired  last 
year.  He  was  stationed  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Life  and  2  Papers 
Get  Truman  Memoirs 

Former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  has  turned  over  the 
500,000-word  manuscript  of  his 
Memoirs  to  LIFE  magazine.  He 
began  work  on  the  project  in 
February,  1953. 

His  editorial  research  staff 
was  headed  by  David  M.  Noyes 
and  William  Hillman. 

The  Memoirs  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  serially,  beginning  in 
late  September,  in  LIFE,  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch  in 
this  country. 

• 

Vacation  Guide 

Janesville,  Wis. 
The  Janesi'ille-Gazette  de¬ 
signed  and  sold  a  special  48- 
page  tabloid  that  contained  over 
3,000  inches  of  advertising  as 
well  as  many  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  related  to  vacationing  in 
Wisconsin. 

• 

Sponsors  Youth  Tour 

Cincinnati 
The  Enquirer  is  sponsoring 
five  Guatemalan  children  who 
are  attending  the  Rotary  Camp 
at  Oliver  Branch,  Ohio,  for  a 
month. 


LONDON  LETTER 

PMs’  Sales 
Dip  12%  After 
Price  Raise 

I.ONDON 

Sales  of  Fleet  Street’s  three 
evening  papers  have  dropped  by 
an  estimated  12%  since  they 
raised  their  prices  from  l’/4c  to 
2c  on  April  22  Lord  Rother- 
mere  revealed  last  week. 

Publisher  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
Evening  News  and  Daily  Sketch, 
Lord  Rothermere  is  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Proprietors’  As¬ 
sociation  which  encompasses  all 
national  newspapers. 

In  a  statement  to  his  stock¬ 
holders,  Lord  Rothermere  added 
that  the  sales  of  all  morning  and 
Sunday  newspapers  have  also 
shown  a  “marked  decline.” 

He  ascribed  this  to  the  27- 
day  newspaper  strike  when 
“many  readers  lost  or  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  lose  the  newspaper 
reading  habit.” 

Some  10  days  after  the  strike 
ended  April  21,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  told  E&P  they  were 
amazed  to  realize  that  the  ebb 
of  curiosity  buying  still  left 
them  above  pre-strike  levels. 

Below  Old  Levels 

Now,  the  story  is  different. 

“A  slump  began  10  days  after 
the  strike,”  said  one  circulation 
manager,  “and  went  on  for 
about  a  fortnight.  Currently, 
we’re  just  below  pre-strike 
levels.” 

The  afternoon  papers,  which 
have  a  combined  circulation  of 
more  than  3,000,000  raised  their 
selling  price  the  day  after  the 
strike  ended. 

Lord  Rothermere  calculated 
that  the  newspaper  industry  lost 
more  than  $8,400,000  during  the 
walk-out  but  he  added:  “The 
real  damage  cannot  yet  be  as¬ 
sessed.” 

Net  profits  for  the  Rother¬ 
mere  group,  which  includes  one 
national  Sunday  paper  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  dailies  and 
10  provincial  dailies,  amounted 
to  $3,712,004. 

This  is  a  $1,148,253  increase 
over  the  previous  year  and  al¬ 
lows  for  losses  during  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  strike. 

The  railway  strike  proved 
a  minor  blessing  to  Fleet  Street, 
according  to  at  least  one  circu¬ 
lation  expert. 

Pat  Street,  deputy  circulation 
manager  of  the  Liberal  News 
Chronicle,  said  sales  were  “very 
buoyant  indeed,”  almost  equal 
to  the  spurt  accompanying  the 
racing  season. 
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FOR  PAST  SERVICES  as  a  guild  officer,  Walter  A.  Mordaunt,  rl^lit 
formerly  of  Albany  TImes-Unlon  staff,  receives  a  citation  from  lb 
Empire  State  guild  council.  Paul  Vadnals,  president  of  Albany  led 
officiates  as  Thomas  G.  Murphy,  council  president,  presents  lb 
certificate.  Mr.  Mordaunt  Is  Governor  Harriman's  assistant  prts 
secretary. 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


Paul”  during  the  past  fiscal 
year,  when  income  from  new 
memberships  and  other  sources 
fell  short  of  the  expectations  of 
the  1954  delegates.  Mr.  Faison 
said  the  operating  deficit  was 
met  by  issuing  lOUs  on  the 
severance  pay  reserves  set  aside 
for  guild  employes.  This  infor¬ 
mation  appeared  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  objections  voiced 
by  President  Collis  to  those  em¬ 
ployers  who  had  spent  severance 
reserves  in  an  effort  to  stay 
in  business. 

Another  apparent  inconsisten¬ 
cy  which  didn’t  bother  delegates 
was  the  approval  of  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  Mr.  Novak  be 
obliged  to  take  time  off  in  lieu 
of  payment  of  a  claim  of  $2,000 
for  vacation  time  which  he  has 
accrued  in  six  years.  In  most 
guild  contracts  the  employer 
must  pay  cash  for  accrued  va¬ 
cation  time. 

Debate  Mandatory  Scale 

The  sharpest  conflict  over 
basic  guild  policy  broke  out  in  a 
two-hour  debate  at  an  evening 
session  on  the  supposedly  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee.  It  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  majority  re¬ 
port  had  only  19  signatures  from 
a  72-member  committee.  It  ad¬ 
vocated  a  departure  from  the 
mandatory  schedule  of  contract 
proposals,  noting  that  71  of 
202  contracts  had  failed  to  re¬ 
ceive  lEB  approval  in  the  past 
year,  and  75  out  of  205  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  previous  year. 

It  was  argued  that  the  guild 
negotiators  were  being  very  un¬ 
realistic  in  presenting  demands 
to  publishers.  One  delegate 
asked:  How  can  you  ask  for  a 
salary  raise  of  $52  in  one  jump 
just  to  meet  the  ANG  goal  of 
a  $150  minimum?  Even  Mr.  Po- 
toker  of  the  New  York  guild 
questioned  the  validity  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  requires  him  to 


bargain  for  $150  for  employes 
on  the  Staats-Zeitung  while  the 
New  York  Times  and  other  ma¬ 
jor  dailies  have  a  contract  call¬ 
ing  for  $138.50  top  minimum. 

The  debate  disclosed  several 
oldtimers  had  been  converted  to 
the  idea  of  a  liberalized  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  program,  such 
men  as  William  Davy  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  late  Wilbur  E.  Bade 
was  a  lone  voice  for  years  on 
this  side  of  the  issue. 

Blamed  for  Strike 

“It’s  unrealistic,”  Mr.  Davy 
maintained,  “to  require  a  local 
to  go  back  and  renegotiate  for 
three  Cadillacs  after  you  have 
agreed  on  two  Cadillacs  and  an 
Oldsmobile.” 

George  E.  Hutchinson  of  Los 
Angeles  asserted  that  the  man¬ 
datory  .schedule  was  responsible 
for  the  13-week  strike  against 
the  Herald  and  Express  there. 

The  convention,  however,  on 
a  show  of  hands,  voted  106  to 
51  to  accept  the  committee  mi¬ 
nority  report  reaffirming  the 
wisdom  of  enforcing  the  man¬ 
datory  schedule.  Its  proponents 
argued  that  most  of  the  gains 
achieved  in  bargaining  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  policy  of  insist¬ 
ing  upon  advanced  goals.  One 
delegate  urged  that  a  strong 
program  should  not  be  abandon¬ 
ed  for  a  “publisher’s  dream” 
and  he  recommended  that  the 
guild  officers  “should  allow  the 
locals  the  same  latitude  that 
Sam  Eubanks  did  for  years.” 

Despite  criticism  of  it  by  the 
lEB,  the  Cleveland  Press  pen¬ 
sion  plan  was  hailed  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  Chain  Council 
as  “a  positive  approach  toward 
better  pensions  that  will  come 
with  continued  effort.”  The  lEB 
regarded  it  as  “a  dangerous  de¬ 
parture  from  bargaining  aims” 
since  the  employes  will  pay  the 
full  cost  and  management  will 
“in  effect  be  contributing  noth¬ 
ing.”  Actually,  the  plan  calls  for 
the  company  to  contribute  $3 
per  employe  to  the  retirement 
fund  in  lieu  of  a  wage  increase 


in  the  second  year  of  a  new 
contract.  Details  of  the  plan  are 
to  be  worked  out. 

The  Bidder  Chain  Council, 
newly  formed,  made  its  first 
major  goal  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
velop  a  pension  plan  along  the 
line  of  one  in  effect  at  one 
of  the  Bidder  newspapers. 

First  Bade  Award 

The  guild  gave  its  first  Bade 
Memorial  Award  ($500)  for 
union  activity  to  William  Bui’ke 
Jr.  of  the  Lansing  (Mich)  State 
Journal.  Under  his  leadership 
the  Lansing  Guild  has  negoti¬ 
ated  a  contract,  formed  a  credit 
union  and  established  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  guild  mem¬ 
bers,  in  cooperation  with  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College. 

New  York’s  Attorney  General 
Jacob  Javits  accepted  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  address  the  convention 
but  he  avoided  any  mention  of 
a  previously-adopted  resolution 
which  called  upon  him  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  “secret  strike  in¬ 
surance”  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  The  guild  coupled  this  de¬ 
mand  with  one  for  a  federal 
investigation  into  possible  anti¬ 
trust  law  violation  in  the  “plan¬ 
ned”  demise  of  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle, 

An  unfortunate  accident  in 
reporting  crippled  the  guild 
leaders’  hopes  of  countering  the 
unfavorable  publicity  which 
emanated  from  the  Senate  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Committee’s 
questioning  of  former  Beds  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Openly 


resentful  and  suspicious  of  tlx 
motives  that  timed  the  Wash¬ 
ington  hearing  to  coincide  with 
the  convention  here,  Mr.  Colla 
maneuvered  action  on  an  anti- 
Communism  declaration  of  poli¬ 
cy  for  an  afternoon  release. 

Non-Besistance  Policy 

To  do  this,  Mr.  Collis  inter¬ 
rupted  the  debate  on  the  orgi- 
nizing  fund  and  brought  up  i 
special  report  of  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Committee,  into 
whose  lap  the  Constitution  Com¬ 
mittee  had  tossed  the  contro¬ 
versial  question  of  outlawinj 
Communists  from  membership. 
Unexpectedly,  there  was  no  op 
position  to  the  report  recom¬ 
mending  that  ANG  and  its 
locals  “need  not  resist”  the  db 
missal  of  confessed  or  prowJ 
Communists.  (E&P,  July  2. 
page  7.) 

A  voice  vote  was  asked  bv 
the  chair  and  it  appeared  to 
many  to  be  unanimous.  Sonx 
observers  said  they  heard  i 
scattering  of  dissenting  voicw 
President  Collis  immediately  en¬ 
tertained  a  motion  to  make  the 
vote  unanimous  and  that  w»i 
done.  He  remarked  later  that  ho 
had  heard  “a  few”  negatin 
votes  on  the  original  question. 

The  United  Press,  reportinf 
the  action  next  day,  gave  tho 
vote  as  219  to  156,  which  *>-' 
the  vote  on  the  final  report  ot 
the  organizing  fund.  'The  re¬ 
porter,  who  found  him.self  the 
object  of  censure  in  a  re.solutiw 
calling  for  a  correction  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  71) 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 

BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  •  TV  •  Radio  Brokers 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamci  W.  Blackbnrn 
Clirford  Marshall 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO 
Ray  V.  Hamilton 
Phil  Jackson 
Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-( 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
William  T.  Stubblefield 


111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5C71-2 
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(Guild  Election 

{Continued  from  page  70) 

“stupid  and  inaccurate”  report, 
had  missed  the  parliamencary 
switch  and  obviously  was  con¬ 
fused.  A  corrective  was  sent  out 
by  UP  but  the  guild’s  leaders 
were  fearful  it  would  never 
catch  up  with  the  original  mis- 
Uke  and  many  newspaper  read- 

Iers  would  still  believe  there  was 
a  high  percentage  of  opposition 
i  to  the  anti-Red  measure. 

'  No  Constitutional  Change 
'  The  non  -  resistance  policy 
emerged  from  lengthy  discussion 
among  all  of  the  ANG’s  officers 
and  two  of  the  largest  conven- 
'  tion  committees  as  the  most 
workable  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  On  the  premise  that  the 
1941  change  of  command  thor¬ 
oughly  rid  the  guild  of  lefcist 
.  domination,  the  present  officers 
^  were  adamant  in  rejecting  any 
’  proposal  for  constitutional 
amendment  which  would  viiiate 
the  ideals  of  the  founder,  Hey- 
wood  Broun,  set  forth  in  the 
now-famous  Eligibility  Clause. 

When  the  AFL-CIO  federation 
becomes  a  fact  next  Winter,  the 
ANG  representatives  are  in¬ 
structed  to  press  for  adoption 
of  the  Broun  Clause  as  the 
guiding  principle  in  the  unified 
labor  movement.  This  decrees 
that  no  one  shall  be  barred  from 
union  membership  by  reason  of 
religious  or  political  conviction 
or  anything  he  writes  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Basically,  the  guild’s  position 
was  that  it  is  not  a  hiring  union, 
as  other  trade  unions  are,  and 
therefore  it  is  the  employer’s 
primary  responsibility  if  Com 


specified  that  the  party  mem¬ 
bership  must  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  within  a  six-month  pe¬ 
riod  preceding  the  dismissal. 

In  a  resolution  which  stated 
that  the  ANB  concerns  itself 
with  professional  as  well  as 
“bread-and-butter”  issues,  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  convention 
that  public  officials  be  rea¬ 
wakened  to  the  importance  of 
Americans’  “right  to  know.” 

The  Human  Rights  Commit¬ 
tee  asserted  that  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  is  rampant  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  and  called  for 
a  special  effort  to  find  jobs  for 
Negroes  in  every  department. 


Guild  May  Help 
Paper  Planners 

Albany,  N,  Y. 
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What  is  needed  to  begin  and 
sustain  operation  of  a  new 
newspaper? 

The  American  Newspaper 
Guild  has  under  consideration 
a  project  to  establish  a  center 
of  information  for  prospective 
publishers. 

As  proposed  by  Sam  Eubanks 
of  the  San  Francisco-Oakland 
Guild,  the  clearing-house  on 
technological,  financial  and 
marketing  information  would 
be  an  enlargement  of  a  study 
of  newspaper  production  meth¬ 
ods  which  has  been  under  way 
the  past  year. 

“Those  of  us  who  work  in 
the  newspaper  industry,”  Mr. 
Eubanks  said,  “have  no  more 
important  long-range  objective 
than  finding  at  least  partial 
solutions  to  the  economic  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  the  major  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  present  accelerating 
trend  to  fewer  and  fewer  news- 


ly  into  the  plan.  Participation 
might  bring  more  awareness. 
So  the  News  chose  to  take  the 
30  cents  out  of  the  paychecks. 

Then,  to  compensate  for  this 
new  deduction,  the  company 
proceeded  to  take  over  its  em¬ 
ployes’  share  of  payments  on 
hospitalization  insurance. 

Incentive  to  Quit 

Another  aspect  that  emerges 
from  a  study  of  benefits  is  that 
there  can  come  a  point  at  which 
generosity  defeats  its  own  pur¬ 
pose.  A  lump  sum  of  profit- 
sharing  can  be  an  incentive  for 
the  employe  to  quit  his  job. 

The  Hoosier  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation  has  cited  the  case  of 
an  Indiana  publisher  who  set 
up  a  pension  plan  financed  en¬ 
tirely  by  himself  in  order  to 
keep  employes.  Within  five 
years,  all  but  two  of  the  em¬ 
ployes  covered  had  withdrawn 
their  accumulations  and  left.  He 


The  emphasis  has  been  on  more 
dollar  revenue  instead  of  less 
dollar  expenditure. 

We  don’t  mean  that  newspa¬ 
per  executives  have  not  worried 
about  high  costs.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  have.  But,  as  Mr.  Knight 
said,  they  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  their  effort  to  fight 
costs  by  being  tied  to  outmoded 
processes  and  make-work  man¬ 
ning  procedures.  Mr.  Knight 
said: 

“May  a  crop  of  young  new 
newspaper  leaders  step  up  and 
furnish  some  of  the  stuff  neces¬ 
sary  to  pull  ourselves  up  by  the 
boot  straps  and  improve  present 
techniques.  Some  one  must  do 
this  job.  Why  not  make  a  start 
in  your  own  plant?  Your  cost 
control  is  your  objective.  Me¬ 
chanical  revolution  is  your 
method.” 

The  latter  is  of  paramount 
importance,  in  our  opinion. 


abandoned  the  plan. 

Several  years  ago  the  HSPA  A  llrkAxrC! 

indicated  that  the  best  plan  was  OvJ  V  1C  L  .TvllU  W  O 
one  that  guarantees  a  year-end  ^  1  A  yf 

bonusof  10%  of  total  wages  re-  J^eCOnCl  Mail 
ceived  during  the  year  if  pro- 

fits  warrant.”  This  is  not  an  in-  Qloff 

centive  bonus  that  creates  lia-  v^ll  1  lITlcS  O  tail 
bility  under  the  Wage-Hour 


law,  and  it  also  depends  upon 
the  discretion  of  the  employer. 
Next:  Profit-sharing  Plans 
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Fringe  Benefits 

{Continued  from  page  8) 


be  more  aware  of  what  was  in¬ 
volved. 


munist.s  get  into  the  organiza- 
ersliio  *  RU'ld  leaders  said  they  papers  in  the  hands  of  even 

believe  the  adopted  policy  also  fewer  publishers.” 
safeguards  the  union  from 
charges  of  violating  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law,  such  as  might  be 
instituted  if  action  were  taken 
to  expel  Communists  from  mem¬ 
bership.  A  legal  advisor  called 
the  policy-makers’  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  union,  in  a 
Guild  Shop  situation,  could  ex¬ 
pel  a  member  only  for  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  dues. 

Objects  to  'Kangaroo  Courts’ 

The  idea  of  local  unit.s  sitting 
as  “kangaroo  courts”  to  try 
charges  of  Communism  against 
members  was  coolly  received  in 
committee.  Thereupon  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  rely  on  self-admission 
in  an  open  hearing  by  a  com¬ 
petent  governmental  agency  or 
conviction  in  public  court  as  the 
criteria  for  membership  in  the 
Communist  Party.  .And  as  a 
final  nod  to  those  who  in.sisted 
upon  the  protection  of  funda¬ 
mental  rights,  the  declaration 

editor  Sl  PUBLISHER  for  July  9,  1955 


Can  their  minds  be  as  fertile 
as  someone  trained  to  produc¬ 
tion  systems? 

“May  we  not  come  face  to 
face  with  our  problem  if  we 
closely  examine  our  relation¬ 
ship  to  our  foremen?  You  proba 


In  a  further  easing  of  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  western  press; 
the  Soviet  Union  this  week  gave 
permission  for  the  New  York 
Times  to  send  a  second  cor¬ 
respondent  to  Moscow  as  a  full¬ 
time  resident. 

Welles  Hangen,  who  has 
been  in  the  Times’  Berlin  bu¬ 
reau,  will  assist  Clifton  Daniel 
in  coverage  of  Russia. 


The  State  Department  backed 
up  a  little  and  offered  a  limited 
passport  to  Joseph  Clark,  for- 


bly  realize  that  there  are  very  eign  editor  of  the  Daily  Work- 


?,  1955 


Employe  Participation 

The  New  York  Daily  News 
handled  this  problem  in  a  novel 
way.  Several  years  ago  the  state 
passed  a  disability  law  which 
called  for  employers  to  pay  up 
to  $36  a  week  for  13  weeks  in 
the  event  of  an  employe’s  ill¬ 
ness.  The  law  allowed  employers 
to  deduct  30  cents  a  week  from 
paychecks  for  a  sickness  bene¬ 
fit  fund. 

In  fact  the  News  employes 
were  already  covered  for  more 
than  that  amount  by  a  non¬ 
contributory  plan.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  decided  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  bring  employes  financial- 


few  industries  that  even  per¬ 
mit  their  foremen  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  unions.  It  is  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  it  is  not  pos.sible  to 
make  many  production  changes 
when  it  challenges  the  union 
boss  concept  of  your  foreman. 

“Maybe  we  are  stultifying  the 
engineering  genius  of  our  trade 
by  failure  to  challenge  our  pres¬ 
ent  procedures.” 


er,  to  attend  the  Big  Four 
meeting  at  Geneva.  The  Worker 
had  appealed  to  J.  R.  Wiggins, 
chairman  of  the  ASNE  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  committee, 
for  help  but  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  acted  before  Mr.  Wiggins 
polled  his  committee  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  should  be  done. 


Mr.  Knight  sure  said  a 
mouthful,  to  coin  a  phrase. 
Failure  to  challenge  present 
procedures  in  both  manning  re¬ 
quirements  and  production  pro¬ 
cesses  has  been  a  by-word  of 
the  newspaper  business  for  gen¬ 
erations.  It  has  been  in  a  pro¬ 
duction  rut  going  along  year 
by  year  hoping  to  take  care  of 
increased  costs  by  an  increased 
volume  of  business.  If  that 
hasn’t  done  it,  the  only  other 
answer  has  been  to  raise  rates. 


Tass  fired  Jean  Montgomery, 
only  U.  S.  citizen  on  its  Wash¬ 
ington  staff.  Orders  came  from 
“the  boss”  in  New  York,  said 
V.  R.  Maramonov,  who  was 
transferred  from  New  York  to 
Washington  recently.  Miss 
Montgomery  had  worked  for 
Tass  since  1939. 


Pentagon  officers  were  re¬ 
ported  to  favor  the  action  taken 
by  Maj.  Gen.  Harlan  C.  Parks 
in  prohibiting  Allied  newsmen 
from  accepting  a  Communist 
invitation  to  Panmunjom. 


i 
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PHO  rO(;i{AFHY 

Physical-Exam  Bill 


Defeated  in 

By  James  L.  Collin^s 

Photographers  these  many 
years  have  had  a  difficult  time, 
the  pity  is,  and  have  faced 
many  charges  and  carried 
many  burdens. 

There  have  been  more  thorns 
than  roses  in  their  workaday 
gardens,  but  never  before  has 
the  delicate  matter  of  personal 
hygiene  come  up,  even  in  the 
most  trying  situations,  such  as 
after  a  hard  session  in  the 
sweaty  confines  of  a  boxer’s 
dressing  room. 

Nor  have  they  been  accused 
on  the  open  market  of  distri¬ 
buting  polio,  German  measles 
or  mumps.  Their  touch,  ac¬ 
cording  to  unreliable  rumors  in 
the  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion,  hasn’t  been  responsible, 
either,  for  curvature  of  the  toe¬ 
nails,  red  glow  of  the  ear  lobes 
or  stuttering  of  the  eyelashes. 

They’ve  passed  on  the  common 
cold,  that’s  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  about  them,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  they  have  been  caught 
between  deodorants. 

Fotogs  Are  Persons 

So  who’s  to  open  his  big, 
germ-laden  mouth  to  shout  that 
cameramen  should  have  yearly 
physical  examinations  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  spreading  communi¬ 
cable  diseases?  Some  solon  in 
Delaware,  that’s  who. 

This  gentleman  a  few  weeks 
back  introduced  a  bill  which 
said  “any  person’’  taking  por¬ 
traits  in  that  state  would  have 
to  take  the  physical,  and  press 
photographers  are  persons 
right  down  to  their  last  micro¬ 
organisms  and  they  take  por¬ 
traits,  therefore  they  would 
have  been  included.  If  you 
didn’t  take  the  exam,  the  man 
said,  you  could  take  a  $100-500 
fine. 

Well,  doc,  the  legislature 
down  there  is  as  health  con¬ 
scious  as  the  next  body  of  law¬ 
makers,  but  they  couldn’t  see 
this  bill  and  it  failed  to  go 
through.  Among  those  protest¬ 
ing  was  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association, 
which  is  anti  anything  anti 
photographers. 

That  seemed  to  settle  it.  The 
champions  of  the  sanitary  life 
appeared  beaten.  Today’s  com¬ 
munique,  however,  reveals  that 
their  setback  may  be  only  a 
temporary  thing,  like  a  hang¬ 
over. 


Delaware 


The  word  came  in  a  cello-  i 
phane-wrapped  note  that  was  , 
delivered  by  a  sprayed  pigeon.  I 
both  note  and  pigeon  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  an  inspector  at  the  I 
state  line.  The  typing  was 
done  by  J.  B.  (Woody)  Wood- 
son  Jr.,  who  used  rubber  gloves. 

Bug  Conscious 

Woody  is  chairman  of  the 
NPPA’s  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  and  he’s  so  aware  now 
of  what  a  little  ol’  bug  can  do 
to  you  that  he  felt  impelled  to 
take  these  precautions.  This 
thing’s  contagious  after  brief  I 
exposure.  You  can  easily  be-  j 
come  a  hypochondriac.  | 

He  disclosed  that  he  sent  a 
letter  to  Members,  House  of  | 
Representatives,  Delaware  Gen-  I 
eral  Assembly,  Dover,  Del., 
thanking  them  on  behalf  of  the 
association  for  defeating  the 
proposed  bill. 

“We  understand,”  Woody 
wrote,  “that  proponents  of  the 
McCullough  Bill  are  seeking  in¬ 
troduction  and  passage  of  a 
McCullough  Bill  No.  2 — virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  as  the  original 
bill  except  for  an  exclusion  of 
press  photographers. 

“While  we,  of  course,  would 
be  pleased  to  have  persons  tak¬ 
ing  photographs  for  news 
media  exempted  to  remove  any 
possibility  that  the  measure 
would  affect  the  gathering  of 
pictorial  news,  this  is  to  advise 
that  the  National  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association  cannot 
sanction  any  bill  which  would 
hold  the  photography  profession 
up  to  public  ridicule. 

“A  measure  which  singles  out 
photographers  as  carriers  of 
communicable  disease  is  hardly 
a  credit  to  the  profession. 
Hence,  should  the  McCullough 
Bill  reappear  for  consideration 
under  another  title  or  number, 
we  request  that  you  vote 
against  it  as  you  did  the 
earlier  measure.” 

Anyone  for  portraits  ?  0.  K., 
bring  along  the  surgical  masks 
and  gowns  and  we’ll  have  a 
sitting. 

• 

Now  on  Daily  Schedule 

Quakertown,  Pa. 

After  75  years  of  publication 
as  a  weekly,  the  Quakertovm 
Free  Press  has  progressed  to 
five-day  publication. 
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Newspaper  Brokers 


SPECIALIZING  in  sound  midwest 
newspapers.  Herman  H.  Koch,  2928 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 


SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis¬ 
cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.  O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 

JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Western  Newspapers. 

10150  Culver  Blvd.,  Culver  City,  Cal. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
A  33  Year  Successful  Brokerage  Rec¬ 
ord.  Courteous,  confidential  iiersonal- 
ized  service.  Weeklies  and  dailies 
bought  and  sold,  anywhere.  Box  192, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CALIFORNIA— ARIZONA 
We  specialize  in  the  sale  of  California 
and  Arizona  newspaiier  properties.  If 
you  like  this  area,  cali  on  us  to 


XV.  VJADDXUXVX 

3937  Orange  Riverside,  California. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  good  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers,  confidential.  Ap¬ 
praisals.  Management.  Newspaper 
Service  0>.,  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 


if  i(  LET  US  help  you  find  a  sound 
proiierty  in  the  West.  A.  W.  Styjies  & 
Co.,  625  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
5,  Caiifornia. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 
Experienced  court  witness. 
Complete  reports  submitted. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


NEW  FREE  Bulletin  of  excellent 
western  newspaper  buys  now  ready. 
Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958  Mel¬ 
rose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29,  California. 


16,000  BUYS  THIS  WEEKLY.  22  years 
old.  Real  opi»rtunity,  35  milee  from 
New  York  City,  growing  area.  Good 
printing  contract.  Ideal  for  someone 
who  wants  to  get  started  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  Want  to  sell  because  other  in¬ 
terests.  Box  2722.  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

LIVELY  TOWN  weekly.  Now.  Private 
party.  Repiies  confidential.  Box  2820, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


ABOUT  35,000  down  handles  well- 
equipped  Ohio  weekly  grossing  316,- 
000  for  sick  publisher.  Good  deal ! 
DIAL,  640  W.  Willis,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publications  For  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  BEACH  WEEKLY— Ez- 
elusive  and  profitable.  Far  removrf 
from  large  city.  Rare  offering.  $15,00(1 
will  handle.  N.  H.  Parks,  La  Verne, 

California^ _ 

COLORADO  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Oniy  paper  in  county  ;  $20,000  in¬ 
cluding  building  and  apartment.  At 
Mule  as  $7,000  down.  Bailey-Krehbiel, 
Box  396.  Salina,  Kansas. 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
IN  CHICAGO  AREA 
complete:  with  large  color  rotary 
press,  linotypes,  etc.,  in  full  oiieration, 
with  several  going  publications,  own 
modern  steel  building  and  real  estate. 
Full  or  part  interest  to  exi»rienoed 
individual  or  organization,  with  suis 
stantial  cash.  Best  current  opportunity  » 
in  U.S.  Write  suggesting  time  and  f 
place  for  discussion.  P.  O.  Box  323, 
DOWNERS  GROVE,  Illinois.  ^ 


Publications  Wanted 


WILL  BUY  esUblished  Florida  weekly 
having  own  plant.  Private  party.  Box 

2045,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  TO  acquire  interest  in  small 
daily.  Would  prefer  partnership  or 
working  arrangement  with  present 
publisher,  midwest  or  east.  Excellent 
editorial  background,  Missouri  grad¬ 
uate.  Box  2744,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Business  Opportunities 


MODERN  Printing  Plant  for  sale  in 
one  of  south’s  finest  towns.  Cash  re¬ 
quired  $10,000.  Publishers  Service,  PO 
Box  3132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  O  P  P  O  R  T  U  N  I  • 
TY.  Brokerage  business.  Newspapers, 
radio.  N.Y.  office.  Owner  retiring. 
Should  earn  $1 5,000-320,000  year.  $2,- 
500  token  payment.  Box  2915,  Editor 
&  Pubiisher. 


National  Advertising  Space 


Test  SANDERS  ABC  3 
Avon  Herald  News — Nunda  News 
Livingston  County  Leader 
Geneseo,  N.  Y. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


CARTOONING  for  FUN  or  MONEYI 
Read  the  American  Cartoonist — maga¬ 
zine  of  the  Comic  Art  Profession- 
established  1946.  Get  market  reiwrts,  p 
cartoon  ideas,  tips,  chit  chat.  12  issuw  (| 
for  $2.60  or  write  for  free  sample  and  ■ 
membership  application. 

AMERICAN  CARTOONIST 
ASSOCIA-nON 
(a  non-profit  corporation) 

Box  38396  Hollywood  38,  California 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Syndicates  -  Features 

WRITE  today  for  free  proofs  of  1 
column  weekly  editorial  cartoon.  Be- 
gins  July  23.  Midwest  Syndicate,  384  * 
St.  Charles  St..  Elgin,  lilinois.  | 
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newspaper  services 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES  j 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Syndicates  -  Features 

Composing  Room 

Press  Room 

Press  Room 

GERMANY,  Speciml  behind-the-scenes 
report  from  Europe.  Experienced, 
midertakinff  writer.  Inquiries  and  re¬ 
quests  invited.  Box  2807,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


Pre$$  Engineers 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  ft  CO. 
lUchinists.  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  8-4164  976  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON.  INC. 

ERECTING 


MOVING 

DISMANTLING 

661  W.  22nd  St..  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
Phone  ORe*on  6-7760 


UPECO 

Service  •  Maintenance  -  Repairs. 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex 
and  Goss  Flat-bed  Webs. 


Sam  S.  Puntolillo  Corp.) 
420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhnrst,  N.  J. 
Phone  GEneva  8-3744 


Uea  rborn  M  achi  nery  M  overs  Co. 


r.  MACHINERY  and  StIPPLIES 
'•  _ Composing  Room 


UNOTYPES  AND  INTERTYPES: 
2 — #8  single  mas.,  #42641  and 
#46479 

1 — #8  3  mas.,  #47963 
1— #81  4-ma«r..  #65407 
1 — Model  C  Intertype,  xas  pot. 

8  maK.,  #7018 

1— Model  G2  Intertype  #16822, 
with  aux. 

8-pace  Model  E  Duplex 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
823  No.  4th  Street 
Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


BLUE-STREAK  Model  14  Linotype 
with  wide  34  channel  auxiliary.  Model 

81  Linotype,  latest  model,  four  maca- 
zine  machine.  Completely  rebuilt  with 
new  machine  cuarantee,  available  im¬ 
mediately. 

ERNEST  PAYNE  CORP. 

82  Beekman  St..  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BEekman  3-1791 


DISMANTLED  -  MOVED  •  ERECTED 

UNIVERSAL 

PRINTING  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

(Owned  and  Operated  by 


LORENZ 

Printinc  Machine  Co.,  Inc. 
Printinc  Press  Encineers.  Machinists : 
dismantle,  move  and  erect  anywhere. 
36-26 — 31  St..  Lone  Island  City,  6.  N.Y. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key”  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  Louisiana 
Phone  Bywater  7634 


Netesprint 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  standard  82 
lb.  ;  rolls  or  sheets.  Your  size.  Prompt 
delivery.  Brookman  Paper.  556  West- 
chester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MOtthaven  6-6022. 

STANDARD  Newsprint.  Also  superior 
quality  Splicinc  tape.  Bunce  Pulp  ft 
Paper.  45  W.  45  SL,  N.  Y.  86. 
JU  2-4830. 

NEWSPRINT  ROLLS.  SHEETS 
BEHRENS  SALES 
427  2nd  Ave.,  N.Y.C.  MU  6-6960 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts! 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 
28  E.  4th  Street.  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 
Phone  SPrinc  7-1740 


Press  Room 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  COLOR  FLEXABILITY! 


7  DUPLEX  Super  Duty  Units  with  3 
extra  superimposed  Color  Cylinders,  2 
Double  Folders,  1  Double  Balloon 
Former:  22 cut-off;  AC  Drives, 


Can  Be  Inspected  in 
WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 
By  appointment. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


16-PAGE  HOE  with  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment 


Used  Presses 


THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

W.  81  Street _ Chicago,  Illinois 

HOE  64  PAGE  PRESS 


4  VERTICAL  pattern  units 
steel  cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Double  folder,  balloon  formers 
Substructure  and  reels 
28 A”  cutoff 


LUDLOW  AND  UNO  MATS.  UKE 
new.  Save  26  to  60%.  Late  facet. 
Write  for  price  list.  Lino  and  Intertype 
magazines,  new  or  used.  Midwest  Ma¬ 
trix  Mart,  688  S.  Plymouth  Court, 
Chicago  6.  Illinoit. 


John  Griffiths  Co,,  Inc. 


415  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


UNO..  INTERTYPE  and  LUDLOW 
mats  bought  and  sold.  Over  1,000  fonts 
for  immediate  delivery.  Proofs  on  re- 
Qoest.  Send  for  latest  list.  Also  maga- 
sines,  new  and  used  parts  on  hand. 
M.  Carbone.  617  Cherry  St.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


4  Unit  Floor  Fed 

EXCELLENT  CONDITION  22J4" 

HOE  SUPER  SPEED 


LINOTYPE  MATS  SOLD.  Large  as¬ 
sortment  constantly  in  stock.  Request 
list.  Roth  200%  W.  24.  N.  Y.  C.,  11 


Steel  Cylinders,  roller  bearings 
Ink  Rails 
ALL  LIKE  NEW 


multiface  perforator— practi- 
Mlly  new  with  8  pt.  Opticon  and  5  pt. 
Regal  magazines.  $1,600.  Box  2803, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Immediate  Delivery 
HENRY  DAVIS  ASSOCIATES 


editor  8C  publisher  for  July  9,  1955 


6  SCOTT  UNITS 

22H‘'  cut  off,  double  folders.  Cutler- 
Hammer  conveyors  with  6  Scott  3-arm 
reels  and  Jones  automatic  tensions.  2 — 
125/7%  DC  press  drives.  2 — 160  kw 
General  Electric  rectifiers  for  convert¬ 
ing  from  AC  to  DC.  Turntables  and 
trackage  around  press.  Complete  sterw^ 
type  equipment.  Press  completely  re¬ 
built  last  year.  Can  be  seen  running. 
Available  September.  Reasonable.  Box 
2611.  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 


EXCEPTIONAL 
BARGAINS  FOR 
PUBLISHERS 


We  are  dismantling  the  follow¬ 
ing  equipment  located  in 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN 


and  Will  Sell  any  Part  of: 


12  HOE  Z  TYPE  UNITS  223/4" 

STEEL  Cylinders—  Roller  Bearings — 
Spray  Fountains — Magnetic  CVlinder 
Brakes — Late  News  or  Fudge  Devices. 
12  KOHLER  Pedestal  Type  3  Arm 
Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters. 

4— DOUBLE  Folders  with  Submarine 
Delivery. 

4—2  MOTOR  Press  Drives  100/10 
HP  for  DC  Current  With  Controls. 

4— COMPLETE  Cutler  Hammer  Con¬ 
veyors. 

40 — STEEL  4  drawer  file  cabinets 
10  X  12  for  newspaper  morgue  filing. 


1-16-PAGE  HOE  unit,  22%  cut  off 
Hall  Dry  Mat  Roller 
Dural  Aluminum  stereotype  Chases 
No.  26  Vandercook  Proof  Press 
Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Saw  and  Trimmer 
Furnaces  and  Pumps 
Hall  6'  and  8'  tables 
Complete  double  page  casting  equip¬ 
ment  for  21-H  sheet  cut. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  CO. 

Stamford.  Conn. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


it  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of 
good  used  presses  available  or 
which  may  be  available  soon,  for 
newspapers  of  all  sizes, 
ft  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs, 
ft  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 


Now  in  operation. 


TELEPHONE;  Dickens  4-3535 


32  Page  DUPLEX  Tubular 


32-PAGE  HOE  SIMPLEX 


%  and  %  Folder 
2244”  Cutoff.  AC  Motor 


MOTOR  DRIVES  of  40.  60.  60.  76. 
and  100  H.P.  AC.  Also  extra  control 
boards  AC.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


24  PAGE  standard  HOE  Triple 
Deck  Press — 224^”  Cut  off  Hasselback 
fast  lock  up  bands. 

COLOR  Cylinder. 

FULLY  automatic  controls. 

Inching  nwtor  drive. 

CHAIN  driven. 

COMPLETE  with  stereotype  equii)- 
ment. 


WEST  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
P.  O.  Box  546,  Reseda,  California. 


2244"  2  to  1  Cylinders-  Double  Folders. 
AC  Motor.  Complete  Stereo 


Stereotype 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  casting  machine 
for  21  %"  cut-off  press.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


CURVED  Routers  Semi-plate  all  cut¬ 
off  lengths.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
903.  Boise,  Idaho. 


METROPOLITAN 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 


8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Junior  Autoplates  and 
Autoshaver,  2244"- AC 
8  TON  Metal  Pot  Gas  or  Electric 
with  Double  Automatic  Autoplates 
and  Auto.shavers,  2244  "-AC 
WOOD  Automatic  Autoplate  with 
Autoshaver  23  ft  "-DC. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


Wanted  to  Buy 


STEREO  —  Complete  set  of  Curved 
Stereo  e<|uipment  for  23ft  inch  cut-off; 
with  or  without  i>ut. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
Also  individual  machinery  ft  equip¬ 
ment  -  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


WANT  Duplex,  Goss  Flatbed,  Ludlow, 
Lino  with  quadder  and  Offset  Press. 
Tompkins.  712  S.  Clark,  Chicago,  III. 


WANTED  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th, 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. _ 


WANTED :  ROTARY  Newsitaper  Press 
for  small  field.  A.C.  Take  stereo  too. 
J.  F.  Orwig.  The  Signal,  Napoleon, 
Ohio.  Phone  9-1091. 


GOOD  USED  Proof  Press  large  enough 
for  full  page  ad  in  make  up  chase. 
State,  age,  condition  and  price.  News- 
Dispatch.  Michigan  City,  Indiana^ _ 


NEED  used  galley  and  type  cabinets, 
remelting  furnace,  and  Miscellaneous 
items.  Oxford,  Mississippi.  tUtgle. 


NEED  2244-inch  Pony  autocaster.  Late 
summer  delivery.  Shelby  Daily  Star, 
Shelby,  North  Carolina. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


WANTED  TO  BUY— Automatic  or 
semi-automatic  2-motor  chain  drive  for 
rotary  press  from  25  to  50  h.p.  Con¬ 
tact  Jack  Smyth,  Delaware  State 
News,  Dover,  Delaware. 


24-Page  SINGLE  PLATE  %  FOLDER 
Goss  Straightline  Acme  prints  2  to  24 
pages  in  2  page  jumps.  2  plates  wide, 
3  decks  high,  complete  with  extra  rub¬ 
ber  rollers,  tabloid  trimmer.  %  and  % 
folder,  and  auxiliary  single  sheet  fold¬ 
er.  Located  in  Midwest,  doing  good 
color  work,  can  he  seen  running.  Com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Motors  AC.  Box  2900, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT  Wanted  32  inch  roll 
widths,  maximum  diameter  40  inches. 
Contact  Box  2930,  Editor  ft  Publisher 
immediately. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

270  Park  Av.,  N.  Y,  17  EL  6-8607 


24  Page  GOSS  Straightline 

3  Deck  Single  width— AC  Drive — 23ft 
Quarter  Folder  -Complete  Stereo. 


HEI.P  WANTED 

Administrative 


69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 

Forest  Hills  76,  N.  Y. 

ILIinois  9-5945  TWining  7-7881 


4  Unit  HOE  Straight  Pattern 

Steel  Cylinder  -  Roller  Bearings  -  Spray 
Fountains  -  Reels  and  T^ensions  - 
Balloon  Formers  -  DC  Drive  23ft. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

t  270  Park  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17  EL  5-3507 


PURCHASING  AGENT 


•New  York  City  Publisher  seeks  As¬ 
sistant  Purchasing  Agent  30  to  40 
years  old  to  grow  to  Purchasing  Agent. 
Knowledge  of  purchasing  printing  es¬ 
sential.  Reply  fully  in  confidence  and 
state  salary  desired.  Box  2910,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Adminhtrative 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 

HIGH  TYPE  newspaper  executive  with 
■tronK  advertising:  backgrround.  Over 
30,000  circulation  non-competitive  mid¬ 
west  daily  offers  opportunity  of  a  life¬ 
time.  Must  have  agrirres.sive  promotional 
outlook.  Permanent  position.  Good  sal¬ 
ary.  Very  prosperous  rapidly  grrowing 
area  with  ideal  living  conditions.  All 
replies  confidential.  Box  2929,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 
■mall,  growing:  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
locat^  in  uranium  country.  ABC. 
Fine  opi)ortunity  for  salesman.  Box 
2712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DUE  to  advancement  have  opening 
for  competent  district  manager.  Flx- 
cellent  opportunity  to  gain  carrier  ex¬ 
perience.  16,000  daily  Chart  Area  1. 
Box  2727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GOOD  all  round  man.  We  will  train 
you  for  a  top  spot.  Hard  work  and  ap¬ 
plication  required.  Prefer  small  paper 
and  promotion  experience.  Age  limit 
40.  Resume,  and  salary  expected,  first 
letter.  F.  P.  Turner.  Circulation  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Florida  Times-Union. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Chart  Area  7  ;  invite  applica¬ 
tion  from  assistant  in  suburban-com¬ 
petitive  community :  alert,  aggressive, 
resultful.  Box  2908,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Depend¬ 
able,  personable,  capable  full  respon¬ 
sibility  5,000  ABC  market.  Write  full 
particulars,  Walter  Goshorn,  Inquirer, 
Galion,  Ohio. 


_ Clattified  Adverthing _ 

AN  11,000  CIRCULATION  newspaper 
in  excellent  isolated  market  wants  to 
develop  its  classified  department.  It 
geeks  a  moderately  experienced  young 
man  or  woman  who  knows  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  classified  work  from  a 
medium  sized  operation  who  would  like 
the  advancement  which  manager.ship  in 
a  smaller  field  provides.  Salary  and 
bonus  based  on  predetermined  results 
available.  Write  Coos  Bay  Times.  Coos 
Bay,  Oregon. 


10,000  DAILY  in  Chart  Area  12  has 
opening  for  young  man  with  two  or 
three  years  experience  to  take  over 
as  salesman-manager.  Good  town, 
wonderful  possibilities  for  hustler. 
Write  your  complete  story  to  Box 
2842,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 


Dispatch — Detail 

DISPATCH  DEPARTMENT 
MANAGFIR 

FLORIDA  daily  has  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  man  to  head  Dispatch  De¬ 
partment.  Write  giving  full  particulars 
including  salary  desired.  Write  William 
W.  Starr.  Advertising  Director,  Fort 
Lauderdale  Daily  News.  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale,  Florida. 


Display  Advertising 


AD  MAN  skilled  in  copy  layout  and 
promotion,  with  selling  experience. 
Southern  town  under  20,000.  Send 
samples  of  work,  state  expected  sal- 
ary.  Box  2737,  FIditor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  11,000 
evening  daily.  New  plant  located  in 
the  Finger  L^kes  area  of  Western  New 
York  State.  Qualifications  should  in¬ 
clude  successful  Retailing  and  News¬ 
paper  advertising  experience.  Will 
work  with  and  direct  Display  and 
Classified  personnel  and  cooperate  with 
management  on  sales  plans  and  activ¬ 
ities.  Salary  open  ($7500  minimum  I 
Apply  J.  P.  Bertram.  Geneva  Daily 
Times,  Geneva,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  2 
New  Jersey  weeklies,  some  experience. 
Car  required.  Base  pay  and  commis¬ 
sions.  Box  2815,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


Wanteid 

Advertising  manager  for 
Clarksburg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Perman¬ 
ent  position  in  one  of  best 
plants  in  West  Virginia. 

Please  submit  complete  in¬ 
formation  and  three  references 
by  letter  to 

CECIL  B.  HIGHLAND, 
President  and  General  Manager, 

Clarksburg  Publishing  Co., 

Clarksburg,  West  Virginia. 


WANT  TO  JOIN  a  winner?  Circula¬ 
tion  up  40%,  June  over  January,  on 
The  Free  Press,  (Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado.  Need  one  man  quick,  an¬ 
other  in  fall.  Semi-metropolitan  pay 
scale.  Contact  Stewart  Beardslee.  Give 
references. 

WANTED 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

for  display  advertising  staff  of  a 
northern  New  England  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  comi>etitive  field,  good 
incentive  plan.  Write  Box  2827,  Flditor 
&  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  — ■  Combi¬ 
nation  Reporter;  can  make  $100  week 
— Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

IMMEDIATE  opening  for  advertising 
salesman  who  is  a  copy  and  layout  man, 
with  good  sales  ability.  Prefer  man 
with  small  daily  or  previous  newspaper 
experience.  Good  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Many  benefits.  Present  opening 
due  to  promotion.  Send  full  details  to 
E.  B.  Carrigan.  Local  Display  Man¬ 
ager,  Omaha  World-Herald,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


PERMANENT  SPOT 


IN  AD  SALES,  open  in  good  33,000 
town  for  man  with  3  or  4  years  ex¬ 
perience,  $75  to  $95.  40  hour  week, 
expenses,  3  week  vacation,  free  life 
insurance,  free  hospital  insurance.  Must 
have  car  and  be  able  to  layout  and 
sell  and  use  typewriter.  Write  com¬ 
pletely  to  Gerald  H.  Coy,  Daily  Dis¬ 
patch,  New  Kensington,  Pennsylvania. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
WEST  is  a  young  advertising  man 
we’re  looking  for.  He  may  be  fresh 
out  of  school,  working  on  a  small 
weekly  or  in  a  big  pa|)er’s  rut.  Maybe 
his  present  job  doesn't  present  chal¬ 
lenge  enough.  Our  young  organization 
offers  top  recognition  of  your  work, 
other  young  and  congenial  advertising 
men  with  whom  to  work,  top  pay  in 
the  industry  and  frequent  merit  raises. 
Write  Box  2907,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We'll  arrange  an  interview,  show  you 
our  new  air-conditioned  layout  and  our 
friendly,  growing  city. 

WANT  ALL  AROUND  advertising 
manager  for  large  weekly,  good  salary, 
must  be  steady,  gord  habits,  old  estab¬ 
lished.  Box  2909,  Flditor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  AGGRESSIVE  "  SALESMFTn  ' 
(2)  who  are  promotion  minded  and 
seeking  good  future  with  young  daily 
newspai)er.  Contact  Mr.  Ritz,  Gening 
Press,  Levittown,  Pennsylvania. 


Editorial 

EDITOR  and  reporter  jobs,  from  $55  I 
to  $150,  midwest,  south,  southwest.  ' 
Send  resume  and  ask  for  registration 
forms.  Birch  Personnel,  69  E.  Madi¬ 
son,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

BEGINNERS— YES!  Busy.  national 
boating  monthly  magazine  in  consumer 
field  needs  whiz-bang  editorial  assist¬ 
ant.  Consider  J-school  grad  with  top 
record,  newspairerman  sports  back¬ 
ground.  Must  know  copy  Siting,  light 
layout,  printer-engraver  language, 
we'll  teach  rest.  Accent  man  who  can 
handle  detailed  work.  Live,  work  in 
■mall,  quaint  boating  town  Flast  Coast. 
Details,  salary  expected  first  letter  for 
action.  Box  2805,  FIditor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPFIRIFINCFD  newsman,  25-40. 
Chart  Area  6  daily.  Must  be  aeeurat*. 
skillful,  fast.  Good  pay,  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Only  complete  applications 
will  be  considered.  References  must 
check  out  A-1.  Box  2710,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


GROWING  MORNING  daily,  now  14,- 
600,  Chart  Area  3,  looking  for  com¬ 
bination  state  deskman-reporter.  Also 
reporter  with  2-3  years’  experience. 
Congenial  working  conditions,  brand- 
new  office.  Tell  all,  including  starting 
salary,  first  letter.  Box  2713,  Flditur 

A  Publisher. _ 

CUB  REPORTER  on  Illinois  daily, 
10,000  circulation.  Chance  to  learn  all 
news  room  procedure.  Good  future. 
Box  2823,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

A  YOUNG,  aggressive  man  or  woman, 
interested  in  gathering  news,  meeting 
people,  and  in  general  doing  a  bang- 
up  rei>orting  job  on  an  11,000  daily 
paper  in  Pacific  Northwest  has  a  job 
waiting  for  him  if  he  meets  the  quali¬ 
fications.  Write  Box  2828,  FMitor  A 
Publisher.  _ _ 

EDITORSHIP  of  fast  growing  south¬ 
ern  newspaper.  Will  only  consider  ap¬ 
plicants  between  the  ages  of  35  and 
45  years  of  age.  Must  have  complete 
and  full  knowledge  of  operating  edi¬ 
torial  department  including  reorgan¬ 
ization.  Most  important  requisite  is  the 
ability  to  build  and  get  local  news. 
This  is  not  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
and  we  do  not  want  metropolitan  ideas. 
Must  also  be  capable  of  turning  out 
good  meaty  editorials  of  local  and 
state  interest.  Also  want  applicants  to 
have  ideas  on  producing  local  features 
and  daily  local  column.  This  is  a 
permanent  position  and  salary  will  be 
based  on  capabilities  and  ambitions  to 
stay  on  the  job  and  build  a  future. 
Publisher  wants  to  quit  and  all  de¬ 
partments  other  than  editorial  are  in 
good  hands.  Cannot  leave  until  all  jobs 
in  editorial  department  are  properly 
filled.  Applicants  must  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter,  stating  age, 
and  marital  status.  Also  must  furnish 
references.  Write  Box  2801,  FIditor  A 
Publisher. 

GIRL  JOURNALISM  graduate 
with  photographic  exijerience 
to  help  produce  house  organ 
and  general  writing  for  tele¬ 
phone  company  in  Kansas 
City.  Knowledge  of  layout 
helpful.  Call  Kansas  City, 
Baltimore  9900  Station  8237 
Collect,  for  interview  appoint- 

ment. _ 

NORTHWEST  daily  newspaper,  11,000 
circulation,  _  has  immediate  opening  for 
young,  trained  newsman  who  would 
like  to_  be  executive  editor  responsible 
for  editorial  page,  general  make-up 
and  news,  the  paper  averaging  16 
pages  daily.  Salary  commensurate  with 
job  but  hard-working,  pleasant,  am¬ 
bitious  person  needed.  If  interested, 
reply  at  once  giving  full  details  first 
letter.  Box  2804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 

We  want  best  $100  week  will  bay,  j 
Immediate  raise  for  right  guy  or  gil 
Must  have  weekly  experience.  Fanq 
resumes  won't  fool  us — we’ve  trial 
many  phonies  and  fired  same.  Nsal 
fast,  accurate,  e}.perienced  man  for 
growing  New  Jersey  paper.  Box  2721, 
^itor  A  Publisher. _ 

SALES 

Wanted — Experienced  newsman  preft^ 
ably  one  with  wire  service  backgrooad 
and  proven  sales  ability  to  join  ns. 
tion’s  fastest  growing  press  assoeiv 
tion.  Man  sought  must  have  the  know, 
how  to  sell  wire  service  products  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  TV  stations 
We  want  an  energetic  sales-mindal 
man,  unafraid  of  extended  road  doty 
who  can  deliver  results.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  and  future  for  right  candi¬ 
date.  State  fullest  details  includint 
salary  requirements,  age,  experience, 
references. 

Address  Box  2825, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  REPORTER— preferably  with 
year  or  more  experience  for  generti 
assignments  cleanly  edited,  soundly 
established  weekly  published  in  con¬ 
junction  this  daily.  Excellent  traininf 
and  possible  eventual  transfer  to  daily 
staff  await  hard  worker  who  demon¬ 
strates  ability.  Automobile  necessary. 
Write  to;  Editor,  Daily  Monito^ 
Leader,  Mount  Clemens,  Michigan. 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


UP  YOUR  EARNINGS  ...  I 

INCREASE  YOUR  CONFIDENCE  ...  I 

BETTER  YOUR  FUTURE  with  the  I 
Howard  Parish  Classified  Advertisinn  K 
Course.  20-week  classified  correspond-  ^ 
ence  program  gives  expert  step-by-step  li 
want-ad  fundamentals,  selling  and  « 
copywriting  methods  which  are  put  <| 
into  practice  immediately  for  fast  and 
big  pay-off. 

PROGRESS  rated  through  written  || 
examinations  on  each  lesson.  Free  pe^  5 
sonal  guidance  by  classified  specialists.  ■ 
JOIN  staffers  of  141  distinguished  1 
newspapers  who  have  found  a  better  '| 
future  in  clsusified  advertising  with  i 
this  program.  j 

ENROLL  TODAY  I  Full  20-week  counc  | 
(including  personal  guidance)  $66.  3 
Registration  $12  per  enrollee — balance  1 
$3  per  enrollee  per  week  for  11  I 
weelu.  S 

Enroll  today  or  request  full  data  hy  2 
return  mail.  9 

HOWARD  PARISH  | 

School  of  Classified  Advertising  i 

A  division  of  Howard  Parish  Tested  I 
Want  Ad  Selling  Plans.  1 

2900  N.W.  79th  St..  Miami  47.  Floridi.  1 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  WANTED 


western  new  YORK  University 
needs  news  writer.  No  SKe  limit  for 
right  man.  Good  salary  and  one  month 
vacation.  Applicants  must  have  exper¬ 
ience  on  newspapers  and  writing  com¬ 
petence.  Permanent  position.  Address 
President,  Alfred  University.  Alfred. 

.New  Y^r!^; _ 

GOOD  CALIFORNIA  daily,  city  of 
20,000,  wants  personable  young  woman, 
25-35,  handle  some  fashion  accounts, 
write  shopper,  do  some  special  selling. 
Send  samples  and  full  details  about 
yourself,  2843,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

EDITOR-REPORTER  .for  compan'on 
weeklies  in  New  Jersey.  Box  2901,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  and  General  reporter 
for  small  Western  afternoon  daily. 
Box  2918,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PROOFREADER  for  typesetting  plant 
doing  large  volume  of  magazine  and 
book  work.  Experience  required.  Union. 
Scale:  $110.06,  37t/4  hour  week.  Perma¬ 
nent  day  situation  for  man  or  woman. 
No  floaters.  Dayton  Typographic  Serv¬ 
ice,  214  So.  Wilkinson  St.,  Dayton  2, 

Ohio. _ 

REPORTER  FOR  Police,  county  beat 
and  rewrite  for  afternoon  lower  Mich¬ 
igan  daily,  ability  to  handle  speed 
Graphic  and  some  experience  desirable. 

Daily  Star,  Niles.  Michigan. _ 

REPORTER— General  beat.  Knowledge 
of  sports,  photography  helpful.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Write  fully  education,  experience, 
references.  Tribune.  Fremont,  Ne¬ 
braska^ _ 

TOP  ABC,  prize-winning  weekly.  Chart 
Area  6,  will  have  ofiening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  reporter  who  has  Speed- 
graphic  knowhow.  Excellent  opitortu- 
nity  with  fast-growing  organization 
that  has  daily  affiliate.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Address  Box  2917,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  REPORTER  to  handle  news 
coverage  in  suburban  town  of  15,000 
for  Southern  New  England  afternoon 
daily  of  10,000  circulation.  1  or  2 
years  exiierience  preferred.  Box  2925, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

OLDER  man.  not  ready  to  retire,  can 
have  job  wire  editor.  8  page  daily, 
town  8,000.  Work  is  light,  pay  is 
modest,  working  conditions  excellent. 
Daily  Ledger,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

Free  Lanee 

SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organa  buy  I  Payment  from  $10  to 
$100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  informaiion.  Gebbie  Press 
Services.  19  East  48.  N.  Y.  C.,  N.  Y. 

Mechanical 

STEREOTYPER  with  some  press  ex¬ 
perience.  Afternoon  daily.  Go^  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Contact  E.  H.  Baldwin 
at  the  Martinsville  Bulletin,  Martins- 
vllle.  Virginia,  phone  2138. _  _ 

EXPERT  etereotyper  for  fast-growing 
daily  just  installing  24-page  rotary 
press.  State  capital  city,  paid  vaca¬ 
tions.  health  insurance.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails  experience,  wage  requirements 
first  letter.  Contact  Jack  Smyth,  Dela- 
ware  State  News.  Dover,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Journeyman,  web  pressman 
for  Goss  press.  Must  meet  with  Inter¬ 
national  requirements.  Life  insurance, 
hospitalization,  vacation,  37%  hour 
week.  Write  Pressroom  Superintendent, 
lexington  Herald-Leader  Co.,  Lexing- 
ton,  Kentucky. 

MAKE  UP  man  to  take  charge  of 
night  shift,  permanent  position,  ideal 
working  conditions  and  climate.  Write 
A1  Kistler.  foreman,  Herald-Tribune, 
Sarasota,  Florida. 

_ NOTICES _ 

Naturally  that  new  Job  These  Columns 
Help  you  find  means  a  change  of  Ad- 
d^s.  Notify  us  immediately  in 
changing  your  subscription  address  as 
It  takes  two  weeks. 

Include  OLD  as  well  as  NEW  address. 
Editor  A  Publisher  Circulation  Dept. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


MIDWESTERN  newspaper  seeks  press 
room  foreman.  Combination  press  and 
stereotype  department.  Open  shop. 
Ideal  working  conditions.  Many  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  This  is  a  permanent 
and  good  job  for  the  person  who 
qualifies.  Write  Box  2902,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT 

Excellent  opening  in  National  corpora¬ 
tion’s  Publicity  Department  for  writer 
with  solid  newspaper  or  press  service 
experience.  Background  of  trade  or  in¬ 
dustrial  magazine  writing  also  highly 
desirable.  Increasing  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  broader  responsibil¬ 
ities.  Salary  open.  Chart  Area  12. 
Please  forward  complete  details  includ¬ 
ing  age,  education,  exiierience  and  past 
salary  record  to  Box  2802,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

4tiministrative 

POOL  your  ownership  with  this  man’s  i 
talent.  One  of  nation's  top  weekly 
newspaiiermen.  now  in  full  charge  of 
half-million  doliar  operation,  seeks  | 
similar  position  on  daily  or  large  ^ 
weekly  with  potentiai  for  development. 
Age :  40.  Wide  experience,  real  reputa¬ 
tion,  demonstrated  ability  to  develop  | 
high  quality  newspaper  and  show  15- 
20  per  cent  profit  before  taxes.  Better 
than  usual  salary  required,  plus  share  | 
of  profits  or  opiiortunity  to  buy  in. 
Your  inquiry  invited  to  examine  this 
man’s  record  and  check  references  you 
will  respect.  Box  2921,  Editor  A  Pub- 
iisher. 

Artists-Cartoonists 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  —  Crisp, 
sparkling  style  and  approach.  Widely 
reprinted.  All  types  cartooning.  Air¬ 
brush-retouch  experience.  Samples  on 
requesL^Box2916j^Editor^A^Publi8hei% 

Circulation 

IS  YOUR  ORGANIZATION  seeking 
circulation  experience,  and  the  ability 
to  apply  that  experience?  In  18  years  | 
I  have  personally  worked  every  circula¬ 
tion  job  from  answering  phones  to  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  director.  I  am  42 
years  old.  presently  employed,  and  with 
excellent  reasons  for  wishing  to  change 
employers.  I  Can  furnish  references 
beyond  question.  Available  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Box  2911,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
liNERGETTC  —  PROGRESSIVE 
Sound  methods,  solid  ciassified  back¬ 
ground  and  know-how.  Present  i' 
over  12  years.  Seek  medium  or  small 
daily  in  East.  Box  2840,  Editor  A 
Pubiisher. 

Display  Advertising 

EIMPLOYED  but  want  change  to  Chart 
Area  3  or  4.  Middle-aged,  long  exper-  ! 
ience,  executive  ability.  Sober,  clean  i 
habits,  good  health,  family  man.  i 
Permanency  greatest  factor.  Box  2730, 
Editor  A  Pubiisher.  ' 


PART  TIME  or  spare  time  writing, 
news  or  public  relations  work  sought 
in  New  York-New  Jersey  area  by 
magazine  editor.  Box  2618,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

PICK  AND  CHOOSE 
10  top  sports  editors.  7  rewrite  men, 
8  copyreaders,  3  managing  editors. 
Also  cubs  and  reporter-photographers. 
Ask  for  thumbnail  sketches  of  dozens 
of  available  journalists.  Birch  Persnn- 
nel,  59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Iliinois. 

ASSISTANT  Copydesk  Chief  Metro- 
politan  paper  Desires  change.  Prefer 
I  South,  news  executive  or  semi-execu- 
I  tive.  Box  2716,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


FORMER  rewriteman.  Metropolitan  | 
tabloid,  seeks  job  on  daily.  100  mile  | 
radius  Philadelphia.  Previous  salary 
$75.  AB.  single,  26.  Box  2739,  Editor 
A  Pubiisher. _ 

RES’nVE  REPORTER 
What  will  you  offer  81-yearoId,  sin¬ 
gle,  versatile  newshound?  Past  three 
and  one-half  years  on  10,000  reader 
county  seat  daily  and  editor  of  pickup 
weekly ;  covered  water  front,  si>orta, 
crime,  politics,  features,  interviews, 
agriculture,  civic  affairs.  Seek  job  with 
wire  service  where  I  can  move  around 
more ;  roving  reporter  on  southwest 
daily  Oklahoma  preferred  or  as  Editor 
or  Sub-editor  on  Catholic  diocesan  pa¬ 
per  southwest.  Write  Box  2711,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER  with  whom  good  edi¬ 
ting  counts.  Twenty  years  metropoli¬ 
tan.  fast,  accurate,  sober,  steady.  More 
than  *a  cap  marker  and  head  writer ;’ 
knows  layout,  makeup,  grammar ;  edits 
in  simple,  direct  newspaper  style.  Box 

2837,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

IS  IT  MY  FAULT  I’M  ONLY  22  and 
want  to  be  a  reporter?  Had  wide  col¬ 
legiate  experience-newspaper  news 
editor,  edit^  yearbook,  pubiic  rela¬ 
tions.  On  local  daily  staff  in  summer. 
Did  all  Major  story  tyi)es,  women’s, 
features.  Need  a  friendly,  able,  bright, 
sincere,  ambitious  young  woman  ? 
Have  ability — want  chance  to  show  it. 
Job  first — pay  second  I  Any  offer,  any 
area  considered.  Please  consider  me  I 
Box  2816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
JOURNALISM  GRAD,  three  years  ex- 
iwrience  on  dailies.  27  years  old,  mar¬ 
ried.  seeks  job  on  factory  publication, 
house  organ  or  larger  daily.  Prefer¬ 
ably  west  or  midwest.  Box  2819,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

READY  TO  HELP  YOU 
Seasoned  newspaperman  desires  post 
as  editor  or  publisher  of  email  daily 
or  trade  paper  or  managing  editor  of 
daily  up  to  50.000  circulation.  Rerantly 
sold  his  smali  daily,  53  years  old,  30 
years  chiefly  in  news  on  dailies  from 
smali  to  one  of  largest,  worked  North 
and  _  South.  Go  anywhere,  but  prefers 
Florida.  Open  on  pay.  Box  2824,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTETR  4  years  city  hail  court 
house  medium  dailies,  general  assign¬ 
ment,  rewrite,  camera  too.  AB.  Want 
spot  with  future.  Married.  Box  2821, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  city  of  30,000, 
wants  to  shift  to  copy  desk,  features 
or  public  relations.  33,  6%  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  conscientious,  per- 
manent.  Box  2810,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SPORTS  editor  in  12,000  Daily  seeks 
to  settle  in  larger  city :  4  years  ex¬ 
perience,  B.J.,  B.A.  Married.  Prefer 
Chart  Areas  6.  2,  1.  Box  2832,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT 
DIRECTOR  AVAILABLE 

VETERAN  Newspaperman.  22  years  in 
last  working-executive  post,  seeks 
position  of  responsibility  on  leading 
daily. 

GUARANTEED  top  notch  results  in 
‘  Editorial,  Composing  Room  and  Cir¬ 
culation  Departments. 

Hard  work  no  object. 

WRITE  BOX  2927. 

I  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER. 

I  EXCLUSIVE  EUROP^N~N^S“feaI 
'  tures,  interviews,  by  American  foreign 
correspondent  over  10  years  abroad.  15 
years  Stateside  news  editor.  About  to 
go  again,  will  accept  regular  corre¬ 
spondence  and/or  s|iecial  assignment 
political,  economic,  cultural  topics. 
Sijeedy  reply  requested  to  Box  2920, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  EXPERIENCED  Editor  known  to 
i  “EAP”  wants  place  with  daily  or 
I  weekly  in  Chart  Aren.s  1  or  2.  Box 
I  2913,  Editor  A  _Publi8her. 

raATURE  WRITER-REPORTER  mov¬ 
ing  to  New  York  in  August.  Woman 
24;  BA;  three  years’  experience  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  mid-wext  and  Pacific 
.  Coast.  Seeks  job  that  needs  good  writer. 

!  Box  2905,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL  News  specialist  and 
Business  Analyst  27  M.A.  6  years  ex- 
t>erience.  Box  2912,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LOOKING  AHEAD? 
Editor-Newsman,  33,  vet,  B.S.  Fully 
exiierienced  desks,  beats.  Wire  service, 
daiiy,  weekly  magazine,  information 
background.  Ready  for  career  with 
progressive  publisher  or  allied  activity. 
Personable,  sober,  good  credentials. 
Deal  more  important  than  location.  All 
queries  answered,  kept  confidential. 
Box  2928,  tiditor  A  Publishe£^ _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Resourceful,  imaginative  newsman,  ex¬ 
cellent  background,  seeks  association 
with  small  town  paper  offering  perma¬ 
nency.  inviting  future.  Qualifies  as 
managing  editor,  future  publisher. 
Family  man,  35.  Box  2904,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _  _ 

NEED  WRl'iTiR?  COLEGE  GRAD,  26, 
single.  Radio  newswriting  (NBC)  and 
publicity  writintr  top  New  York  pub¬ 
lishing  house.  Published  fiction  and 
articles.  Box  2926.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IxJrTUGUESE,  Spanish,  Italian,  flu¬ 
ent  ;  German,  French  fair ;  two  years 
large  daily  photographer,  knows  print¬ 
ing,  BA  Journalism,  28,  married,  pres¬ 
ently  Army  Public  Information,  Eur- 
oiie,  out  next  October,  wants  a  job. 

Bo.n  2906.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ _ 

REPORTER  three  years  experience 
seek:)  change.  J-Grad,  draft  exempt, 
will  travel.  Box  2919,  Editor  A  Pu^ 

Usher.  _ 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  Mexico  job  wanted. 
Experienced  newai..an,  master's  degree. 
Any  Latin  American  country.  Speak 
some  Spanish.  Box  2914,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORNIA  OPENING. 
For  young  rei)orter.  college  graduate, 
married,  daily  and  weekly  experience. 
Have  car.  Bo.\  2923,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TRADE  JOURNAL  WRITER  —  young 
lady.  5  years  experience  feature  and 
news  writing,  typography  and  layout, 
desires  change  to  house  organ  or  pub¬ 
licity  ixrsition.  College  graduate.  Chart 
Area  4.  Available  on  or  about  Septem¬ 
ber  1.  Box  2924,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WRITER-EDITOR.  Young  woman  ex¬ 
perienced  Popular  and  Industrial  copy 
writing  and  magazine  production.  Seeks 
position  in  New  York  City.  Box  290$, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESENT  Pressroom  Superintendent 
seeking  a  change  for  good  reason. 
Prefer  good  size  newspaper  supervisor 
position.  Efficient  and  of  clean  habits. 

Box  2788,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ 

PRODUCTION  SUPERINTENDENT 
on  Daily.  Exiierienced  leader  with 
practical  experience  in  all  departments, 
including  plant  planning  and  purchas¬ 
ing.  Union  or  open  shop.  Please  state 
type  of  position  and  salary  in  reply. 
I  Replies  confidential.  Box  2922,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Photo  Engravis 


I  PHOTOENGRAVER  (zinc)  wants  job 
on  daily.  7  years  experience,  depend- 
I  able,  married.  Available  now.  Wire 
I  John  Yercheck,  Tallahassee.  Florida. 

Promotion  Public  Relations 

I  EDITORIAL 

j  PROMOTION 

Reporter-Feature  writer,  experienced, 
seeks  position  on  newspaper  public  re¬ 
lations  staff ;  widely  traveled,  public 
speaker,  active  community  and  public 
service  projects.  Box  2822,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 

:  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR  of 
I  large  corporation  desires  to  relocate  in 
[  similar  work.  BA,  7  yeara  reporting, 

'  editing,  publicity,  public  relations.  R^ 
I  liable,  excellent  appearance,  nation- 
:  wide  publicity  contacts.  Articles  In 
I  top  slicks,  have  worked  on  top  net¬ 
work  TV  and  radio  shows.  Good  mix- 
I  er,  best  references.  Box  2841,  Editor 
>  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Our  own  trade  is  very  much  “Certainly  we  have  lost 
out  of  gear  with  the  trend  of  some  prerogatives  of  manage- 
the  times.  In  one  generation  ment.  We  experience  an  in- 
industrial  production  has  in-  creasingly  large  number  of 
creaseu  about  150%.  The  in-  production  restrictions,”  Mr. 
dustrial  labor  force  has  in-  Knight  said.  This  applies  to 
creased  by  only  about  50%  present  production  techniques, 
during  this  period.  The  differ-  “Your  new  press  has  a  com- 
ence  in  the  spread  shows  the  pletely  automatic  lubrication 
degree  of  modernization  of  our  system.  It  has  reels  for  rolls  of 
national  manufacturing  plants,  paper.  It  has  the  new  running 
Compare  newspaper  produc-  paster  devices.  You  may  have 
tion  with  these  figures  in  mind,  new  lead-in  tapes  to  bring  the 
Have  publishers  been  able  to  webs  from  the  rolls  up  through 
modernize  their  plants  and  the  unit.  You  have  web-break 
processes  and  get  that  kind  of  detectors  to  save  your  press 
increased  productivity  ?  from  damage  in  the  event  of  web 

The  answer  is  “no.”  breaks.  You  have  a  dozen  de- 

These  are  the  words  of  James  vices  to  make  the  operation 
L.  Knight,  president  and  pub-  easier  for  your  crew  to  operate, 
lisher  of  the  Charlotte  Observer  The  reels  eliminate  the  need  for 
and  executive  vicepresident  of  handling  a  heavy  shaft  through 
the  Knight  Newspapers,  to  the  a  paper  coi'e.  Manual  labor  has 
North  Carolina  Press  Associa-  been  reduced  considerably, 
tion  on  July  7.  He  had  taken  a  “Check  your  contract  with 
quick  trip  to  Europe  to  look  at  your  pressmen  to  see  how 
some  newly-developed  printing  these  improvements  have  bene- 
equipment  and  attend  the  tenth  fited  you.  In  your  reel  room  you 
annual  Graphic  Arts  Exhibit  in  now  have  one  man  on  every 
London.  His  speech  was  deliver-  reel.  Your  oiler  is  still  part  of 
ed  by  Lee  Hills,  executive  edi-  the  crew  mark-up.  All  in  all 
tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  you  will  probably  find  an  in- 
and  the  Miami  Herald  and  mem-  crease  in  your  basic  crew  rather 
ber  of  the  board  of  the  Ob-  than  a  reduction  such  as  in- 


Editor  &  Publisher  has 


dustries  other  than  our  own 
have  achieved. 

‘What  labor  savings  have  you 


long  been  disturbed  by  the  been  able  to  accomplish  else- 
failure  of  the  newspaper  in-  where? 


dustry  to  keep  up  with  the  new 
industrial  revolution.  The  news- 


“Why  have  new  equipment  if 
you  cannot  benefit  from  it? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


July  11-13 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives'  Association  sum- 
mer  meeting.  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W,  Va. 

July  15 — PNPA  Executive  Committee  meeting.  Iram  Tempi* 
Country  Club,  Wilkes  Barre.  Pa. 

July  21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting.  Hot* 
Roanoke.  Roanoke.  Va. 

Aug.  11-13 — ^West  Texas  Press  Association,  Silver  Anniversary 
convention.  Community  Building,  Colorado  City,  Texas. 

Aug.  13-19 — International  Typographical  Union,  97th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Aug.  15-20 — International  Photo  Engravers'  Union  of  Nortt 
America,  54th  annual  convention,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Aug.  19-20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  annual  summe 
meeting.  Shamrock  Hotel,  Houston,  Tex. 

Aug.  22-23 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  m* 
chanical  conference.  Eastern  division.  Hotel  Roanoke.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Aug.  22-26 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  annual  cor- 
vention.  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Aug.  25-27 — Four-State  Associated  Press  meeting,  Greenbrier 
Hotel,  White  Sulphur  Springs.  W.  Va. 

Aug.  26-27 — Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  Association,  diamond 
jubilee  convention,  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Aug.  28-30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  nn- 
nual  meeting,  Hotel  Queensbury,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8-10 — Washington  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  meet- 
ing.  Hotel  Chinook,  Yakima,  Wash. 

Sept.  8-11 — New  York  Press  Association,  meeting,  Otesaga  Hot* 
Cooperstown,  N,  Y. 

Sept.  9-10 — Allied  Daily  Newspaper  of  Washington,  fall  mee) 
ing,  Alderbrook  Inn,  Union,  Wash. 

Sept.  10-11 — Kansas-Missouri  Newspaper  mechanical  conference. 
Town  House  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Kans. 


utilize  machineiy  as  a  labor  sav¬ 
ing  device.  The  fact  of  this  is 
that  it  is  readily  apparent  that 
somewhere  within  manag^e- 
ment’s  rights  there  is  a  failure 
to  act  properly — to  use  what 
may  be  called  the  managerial 
prerogative.” 


paper  bu.siness  is  still  using  Why  have  a  line-casting  ma- 
basic  production  techniques  that  chine  capable  of  giving  you  12 
are  more  than  50  years  old —  lines  of  type  a  minute  then  not 
and  no  other  industry  of  its  size  use  its  built-in  efficiency  ?  Why 
can  make  that  statement.  do  we  put  reels,  tensions,  and 

People  in  the  bu.siness  like  pasters  on  a  press  if  we  con- 
to  refer  to  it  as  the  “reproduc-  cede  that  it  is  necessary  to  put 
tion  process.”  Picture  what  this  one  man  on  each  reel  unit? 
means:  The  typewritten  word  is  “Shall  we  indict  labor  for 
reproduced  on  metal,  the  metal  these  make-work  principles? 
image  in  reproduced  on  a  paper  Certainly  the  labor  force  has 
matrix,  the  paper  mold  is  re-  put  pressure  on  us  to  concede  j 
produced  on  a  curved  metal  these  manning  requirements, 
plate,  and  the  metal  image  in  Certainly  we  can  assure  our- 
turn  is  reproduced  on  paper.  selves  that  the  last  scale  com- 
Four  reproduction  processes  mittee  meant  business  when 
in  one  to  translate  words  from  they  demanded  limited  transfer 
paper  to  paper.  There  must  be  privileges  in  our  composing 
a  shorter,  simpler,  faster,  rooms.  The  men  from  the  press- 
cheaper  way  of  doing  it.  But  men’s  union  told  us  that  the 
there  is  pitifully  little  experi-  new  press  wouldn’t  be  run  if 
menting  toward  this  end,  and  we  didn’t  add  another  man, 
most  of  the  new  developments  didn’t  they?  The  stereo  fellows 
substitute  a  film  process  for  said  that  new  casting  box  re- 
metal  processes  eliminating  quired  additional  manning,  re- 
only  one  of  the  four  reproduc-  member?  The  mailers  demand- 
tion  steps.  ed  control  of  the  addresso- 

Mr.  Knight’s  words  shed  new  graph,  too. 
light  on  this  problem  and  em-  “Throughout  our  trade  we 
phasize  the  necessity  for  a  witness  these  and  a  hundred 
change.  other  examples  of  failure  to 


Mr.  Knight  suggests  a 
change  to  engineering  princi¬ 
ples.  He  noted  that  most  news¬ 
paper  executives  have  editorial 
or  advertising  or  business  train¬ 
ing.  Few  of  them  have  worked 
in  the  back  shop.  They  have  de¬ 
legated  control  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  to  a  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  or  foreman  —  probably 
someone  who  has  been  a  loyal 
member  of  the  team  for  25 


years  and  is  presumed  to  be  an  I 
expert.  But  Mr.  Knight  asked: 

“What  about  his  background. 
Does  he  have  an  engfineering 
degree  or  is  he  a  graduate 
from  the  composing  room?  Does 
he  actually  have  the  mental  • 
training  to  challenge  the  status 
quo  or  will  his  union  obligations 
stultify  his  effort? 

“Does  it  seem  possible  that 
the  real  basic  difference  be¬ 
tween  our  trade  and  industry  as 
a  whole  may  be  couched  in  him 
and  what  he  stands  for? 


“Why  do  we 
trained  man  to 


hire 

rxm 


li 


posing  rooms?  Are  they  smart¬ 


er  than  a  good  college  trained 
engineer  ?  Are  they  cheaper? 
{Continued  on  page  71) 
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Things  are  happening  in  Knoxviii 


A  metropolitan  area  of  375,000  population— second  in 
the  state  only  to  Memphis— with  $489,363,000  spend¬ 
able  income. 

The  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  is  by  far  the  leading 
newspaper  in  this  area— in  advertising— in  circulation 
—and  in  lower  millines,  offering: 

92%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  city  zone. 

64%  coverage  of  the  Knoxville  metropolitan  area. 
Total  daily  circulation  of  107,214  or  24,218  more 
than  any  other  paper  in  this  area. 

•  Knoxville  again  listed  in  nation’s  “TOP  10”  cities  in 
percent  of  business  gain. 

•  Knoxville  metropolitan  area,  2nd  largest  in  Tennes¬ 
see,  52nd  in  nation. 

•  Knoxville  News-Sentinel  listed  in  Media  Record’s 
“First  50  Papers”  in  department  store  linage  in 
evening  papers. 

•  Knoxville  leads  state  in  number  of  people  employed 
in  manufacturing. 

•  Knoxville  Burley  tobacco  sales  reached  all  time 
high,  38  million  dollars  in  1954,  54%  of  Tennessee’s 
total  tobacco  sales. 

•  Knoxville  soon  to  boast  Rich’s  (of  Atlanta)  new 
7  million  dollar  “store  of  tomorrow,”  now  nearing 
completion. 

•  Knoxville  will  be  new  home  of  four  big  Kroger 
supermarkets— two  located  in  multi-million  dollar 
shopping  centers. 

•  Knoxville  leads  state  in  number  of  married  couples 
in  own  households  .  .  .  largest  number  of  persons 
per  household  .  .  .  lowest  median  age. 

•  Knoxville  ranked  as  4th  most  recommended  “test 
city”  in  South  and  Southeast.  (Sales  Management) 

Complete  merchandising  cooperation 

,  ■  _  for  our  advertisers 
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